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Prometueus Bounp. 


TRANSLATED FRom AnscnyLus. By Mr Cuapman. 


Persons :— 
STRENGTH. Cuorus or SEA-NYMPHS. 
Force. OcEANUS. 
HEPHASTUS. 16. 
PRoMETHEUS. HeErMEs. 


Scene—a Mountain of European Scythia, 


Srrenetu, Force, Hernastus, Prometueus. 


Str. We have reached Earth’s boundary, this Scythian tract 
And pathless solitude—the Sire’s behest 
Must now, Hepheestus, be thy care, to fix 
This bold and contumacious recusant 
In the fast bonds of adamantine chains, 
To these high hanging rocks precipitous ; 
For that he pilfered and to mortals gave 
Thy flower, the splendour of essential fire, 
That in itself doth comprehend all arts ; 
For which offence he must unto the gods 
Give satisfaction, and thereby be taught 
To acquiesce in the supremacy 
Of Zeus, and cease from his man-loving mood. 
Heph. Ye, Strength and Force, have done what Zeus enjoined, 
And nothing more remains for you to do; 
But I have not the heart to bind perforce 
A kindred god to this storm-vext ravine ; 
Yet must | do it, for to disobey 
The Sire is no light thing. High-minded son 
Of Themis just and wise, not with my will 
Nor thine, must I with chains indissoluble 
Pin thee to this inhospitable cliff, 
Where thou, nor human voice, nor human shape 
Shalt hear or look on, but shall change thy hue, 
Baked in the sun’s clear flame: to thy content 
The night in spangled robe shall softly come, 
And hide his light, and he disperse again 
No less to thy content, the morn’s frore dew. 
The weight of present ill shall evermore 
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Afflict thee ; for not yet hath seen the light 
One to deliver thee. Such is the fruit 
Thou reapest from thy philanthropic mood. 
For thou, a god, hast braved the wrath of gods, 
And favoured mortal men beyond their due. 
Wherefore on this unamiable rock 
Shalt thou be sentinel, with knee unbent, 
Erect and sleepless, uttering many a wail, 
And bootless lamentation; for the:mind 
Of Zeus is hardly to be soothed by prayer: 
Whoe’er is new to sovereign power is stern. 
Str. Well, well! why dost thou linger? why indulge 
In useless pity ?—why not rather hate 
The god to gods most odious, who betrayed 
Thy bright prerogative to human kind ? 
Heph, Of mighty influence is the conjunct tie 
Of kindred and familiar intercourse. 
Str. Agreed—but how to disobey the Sire ? 
Does not this fear exceed that influence ? 
Heph. Ruthless and reckless hast thou ever been. 
Str. Wailing can’t heal him ; weary not thyself 
With idle and unprofitable grief. 
Heph. Out on my craft—my hateful handicraft! 
Str. Why dost thou hate it? in good truth thy art 
Is wholly guiltless of thy present grief. 
Heph, Would that some other had it for his lot! 
Str. Gods have done all they will, except the will 
To have the rule; for none is free but Zeus. 
Heph. 1 know it, and have nothing to gainsay. 
Str. Wilt thou not hasten then to fetter him, 
Lest the dread Sire behold thee loitering ? 
Heph, The manacles are ready. 
Str. With thy mallet 
Drive, clench them on him, bolt them to the rock. 
Heph. ’Tis done; not slowly now my task proceeds. 
Str. Strike harder, drive the wedge with all thy might, 
For even from inextricable bands 
He is expert at finding out escapes. 
Heph. This arm, at least, is most securely fixed. 
Str. Clasp the other as securely; let him learn 
With all his craft he is a fool to Zeus. 
Heph. None but himself can justly blame my work. 
Str. Now through his chest with all thy vigour drive 
The sharp. tooth of the adamantine wedge. 
Heph. Ah! ah! Prometheus, for thy pangs I groan. 
Str. Again dost linger, groaning for the foes 
Of Zeus: take heed thou groan not for thyself. 
Heph. Thou dost behold a piteous spectacle. 
Str. I see him only having his deserts, 
But fasten now the girths around his sides. 
Heph. I must do this—but urge me not too much. 
Str. I will both urge and cheer thee to the work; 
Go down and fix the shackles round his legs. 
Heph. The task is finished with no length of toil. 
Str. Drive sharply through his feet the piercing bolts, 
For the task-master is a censor stern. 
Heph. Thy tongue brawls harshness that befits thy shape. 
Str. Be soft thyself, and not object to me, 
My wilful temper and my rugged mood. 
Heph. Come, let us go, his limbs are in the net. 
Str. Here now show scorn—steal the prerogative 
Of gods and give it to ephemerals, 
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Which. of thy pangs can mortals rid thee of? 
By a false name the gods do thee miscal 
Prometheus—for thou needest a Prometheus 
To point the way of shuffling off this ill. 
[Exveunt Srrenctu, Force, aud Hepuastus. PRometHEus 
is left attached to the mountain, after the manner of one crucified. 


Prom. Ether immense! and ye swift winged winds ! 
Ye founts of rivers; and thou laughter large 
With countless dimples of the'salt sea waves ! 
And thou, the universal mother, Earth! 

I call you, and the sun’s all-seeing orb, 

To be my witnesses; for ye behold 

What I, a god, do suffer from the gods. 
See! with what contumelious pangs 

I’m pierced, that ne’er shall loose their fangs 
Till many thousand years go round. 

Such an unseemly chain for me 

The new chief of the blest hath found ;— 
Alas! alas! for present ill, 

And for the ill to come I groan. 

What limit to my woes shall be ? 

Oh! when shall they their term fulfil ? 
What do I say? the future is foreknown 
With clear foresight by me: whatever ill 
Shall come on me not unexpected comes. 
But I must bear, as lightly as 1 can, 

My certain fate, as one that is aware 

’Tis vain to struggle with necessity. 

I neither can be silent, nor speak out 
Touching these woes. For my bright boon to men, 
I thus am yoked to this compulsive doom. 
For them I stole, and in a reed enclosed 
The fount of fire, revealer of all art— 

Of all their manifold resources source. 
Such penalty for such offence I pay, 
Pegged to this rock beneath the open sky. 


Ha! what sound, what odour fine 
Hitherward doth softly float ? 
Mortals doth the sound denote ? 
Or come both from shapes divine ? 
Come they to this cliff remote 

My remorseless pangs to see ? 

Or for what else? Look on me, 
Hapless god, whom fetters bind; 
Foe to Zeus, and loathed by all 
Who have entrance to his hall, 
For I loved exceedingly 

Those that are of mortal kind. : 
Ah! what rustling do I hear, 

Asa cloud of birds were sear ? 
And the air is to the beatirg 

Of light wings low sobs repeating. 
All that cometh brings me fear. 


Enter the Chorus. 
Prometueus and Chorus. 


Chor. Fear not; only friends are nigh. 
To this promontory high, ‘ 
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Scarcely o’er our sire prevailing, 

Have we come with light wings sailing, 
By the swift airs wafted hither. 

In the sea-caves, where we dwell, 

On our ears an echo fell 

Of harsh iron, that made wither 

Our blushing bloom to coyness due; 
And, without sandals, here we flew. 

Prom. Alas! alas! ye nymphs that spring 
From fruitful Tethys and the king, 
Who with his sleepless stream twines round 
The steadfast earth, behold me bound, 
With what a chain!—Oh see! oh see! 
Bound to the topmost rocky steep 
Of this ravine, where I must keep 
A watch that none can envy me. 

Chor, This I see, Prometheus wise; 
But a mist bedulls mine eyes— 

Mist surcharged with many a tear, 
While I see thee hanging here, 
Left to wither, and, alas! 

Bound in adamantine chains. 

In Olympus newly reigns 

Despot, who doth overpass 

Bound of right, and with his new 
Doth the former laws undo. 

Prom, Would he had chained me underground, 

And sent me, in fast fetters bound, 

To Tartarus, where Hades dread 

In his vast realm collects the dead! 
Then none had seen me thus confined— 
Nor god nor else; but, ov this rock, 

I am a mark for foes to mock, 

The pendant sport of every wind. 

Chor. Is there a god so hard of heart 
To whom thy woes can joy impart ? 
Or is there one, but Zeus alone, 

Who doth not for thy suffering moan ? 
But he, with steadfast mind severe, 
Tameth the gods with rod of fear; 
And he will never cease, until 

He all his purposes fulfil, 

Or some one take, by sleight, the sway 
So hard from him to take away. 

Prom. Though in shameful chains he bind me, 
Yet the king of gods shall find me 
Needful to him, to explain 
From what he may cease to reign. 
Though persuasion’s honey trip, 

Soft and soothing, from his lip, 
All his blandishments shall fail— 
All his threats shall not prevail. 
Prayers or threats alike are vain 
Till he loose my cruel chain, 
And he fully satisfy 

Me for this indignity. 

Chor. Too bold, too bold of speech art thou, 

Nor dost to sore affliction bow; 

But me a soul-pervading fear, 

On thy account, doth fret and tear,— 
When safe in port, shalt thou discover 
The tempest of thy troubles over? 
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Zeus has a heart prayers twine about 
In vain, and ways past finding out. 

Prom. 1 know him stern, his will his law ; 
But, ne’ertheless, a gentle flaw 
Shall change his mood, and he will cease 
From wrath and soothe his mind to peace, 
And, willing, find me willing, too, 

Our former frienship to renew. 

Chor. Reveal it all, and openly declare 
For what offence Zeus, apprehending thee, 
Doth thee this outrage and despiteous scorn. 
Instruct us freely, if it be no harm. 

Prom, ’Tis pain to tell or hide these incidents, 
Which every way are most unfortunate. 

Soon as the gods began their mutual wrath, 

And ’midst them fierce dissension was aroused 
(Some eager to cast Cronus from his seat, 

That Zeus in sooth might have the soveran power, 
Some bent as eagerly the other way, 

That Zeus should never reign), though best advice 
I gave them then, yet could I not persuade 

The Titans, sons of Uranus and Earth ; 

But they with self-willed arrogance disdained 
My subtle schemes, and thought without ado 

To clutch the sceptre with a violent grasp. 

My mother, Themis, and not once but oft 

(And also Gaia, known by many names, 

But still one shape, foreknew and said the same), 
Foretold me how th’ event should come to pass, 
That not by force, nor might, but stratagem, 

Th’ Aspirer should put down the ruling powers ; 
On my explaining this, they deemed it was 
Beneath them e’en to glance at my discourse. 
Then in those circumstances seemed it best, 
When from my mother I had counsel ta’en, 

With welcome zeal to take my stand by Zeus. 
And through my counsels the deep black abyss 
Of Tartarus hides ancient Cronus now, 

And his allies. The tyrant of the gods 

Repays me for that service with these bonds. 
Mistrust of friends is somehow a disease 

That doth attach itself to tyranny. 

Your question why he does me this despite, 

I now will answer. On his father’s throne, 
Soon as he sat, he straight. distributed 

To different gods their different dignities, 

And ordered in due ranks his whole domain; 
But took of wretched mortals none account, 

His aim to expunge that race and plant a new; 
And none opposed this but myself—I dared, 

And saved the kind from being crushed and sunk 
At once to th’ under world. For this, I’m bowed 
Beneath the weight of such calamities, 

Painful to suffer, piteous to behold. 

And I, who pitied, pleaded for mankind, 

Am deemed unworthy pity, and am thus 
Corrected and coerced most cruelly, 

A spectacle that much dishonours Zeus. 

Chor. A heart of iron, wrought of stone is he, 
That has no touch of feeling for thy woes. 
Would that I had not seen this piteous sight! 
But seeing it, grief pricks me to the heart, 
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Prom. So! I'ma piteous mark for friendly eyes 
To look upon. 

Chor. And did’st thou nothing else ? 

Prom. I took from men the foresight of their fate. 

Chor. What physic did’st thou find for this disease ? 

Prom. I made to dwell within them hopes obscure. 

Chor. A precious boon. 

Prom. Enriched them too with fire. 

Chor. Have those ephemerals the gift of fire ? 

Prom. Yes, and shall learn from it arts manifold. 

Chor. For such offences does Zeus visit thee 
With chastisement and unrelenting wrath ? 

Is no term set to thy calamities ? 

Prom. None else, but when to him it shall seem good. 

Chor. How ? when shall it seem good to him ? what hope ? 
Dost thou not see thy fault? how thou hast erred, 
*T would pain me to declare, and thee to hear: 

But pass this by, and find thou some escape. 

Prom. ’Tis easy task for one that hath his foot 
Out of the slough of trouble to exhort 
Him that is in it; but I knew all this— 
I own too that I acted wilfully, 
And helping men brought trouble on myself. 
Yet did I not expect to be hung up 
To wither on these rocks in the high air, 
Affixed to this inhospitable cliff. 
Wail not my present griefs, but landing here, 
Hearken unto my tale of things to come, 
That ye may learn the whole affair throughout. 
Hear me, and sympathize with one opprest 
By fortune; in Jike way calamity 
Settles on others, shifting here and there. 

Chor. Willingly do we comply ; 
Poised on plumage, swift of flight, 
From our station in the sky, 
From the pure air, path of birds, 
On this rough peak we alight: 
Speak ! we listen for thy words. 

Oceanus, mean while, enters on a Hippogriff. 

Ocean. Over a long and weary way, 

Prometheus, am I come to-day, 

This bird of rapid pinion riding, 

And without bit at pleasure guiding, 
That by his instinct well doth know, 
And flies, where I would have‘him go. 
Drawn by the force of kindred ties, 

In this thy grief I sympathize ; 

But kinsmanship apart, I vow 

There’s none more dear to me than thou. 
That what I say, I truly say, 

And do no vain mouth-honour pay, 
Learn by the proof, and tell to me 
How I can aid or profit thee. 

Thou shalt not say, howe’er it end, 
Thou hast a truer, firmer friend. 

Prom. Ah me! what is it? art thou come to be 
Spectator of my woes? how hast thou dared, 
Leaving the ocean-stream, from thee so named, 

And caverns deep, rock-roofed, not made with hands, 
To come unto the mother-land of iron? 

To see and sympathize with my distress? 

Behold a spectacle—this friend of Zeus, 
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That joined in building up his tyraany— 
See with what sufferings fam bowed by him. 

Ocean. I see, Prometheus; and with best advice 
I wish to counsel thee, wise as thou art. 

Know thy own self; put off thy former mood, 
And take a new one; for among the gods 

Reigns a new tyrant. If thou thus wilt whet 
Thy tongue, and shoot at random bitter words, 
Zeus, sitting far above, may haply hear, 

And pay back with fresh wrath, compared with which 
Thy present rack would only seem child’s play. 
Unhappy one! dismiss thy angry thoughts, 

And seek a quittance from these sufferings. 
Old-fashioned words, perchance, I seem to prate, 
But still the wages of the haughty tongue 

Are such, Prometheus. Thou, not humble yet, 
To thy disasters yieldest not, as fain, 

*Twould seem, to add more ills to those thou hast. 
If thou wilt use me as thy monitor, 

Thou wilt not vainly kick against the pricks, 
Seeing that only one the sceptre sways, 

Sole king, austere, and irresponsible. 

Now will I go, and try to set thee loose, 

If any way I can, from these harsh pains. 

But be thou quiet, speak not furiously ; 

In thy exceeding wisdom know’st thou not 

Sharp penalty is laid on froward tongue ? 

Prom. 1 gratulate thee thus exempt from blame, 
My bold confederate in all I did. 

Now let it pass, nor make it thy concern, 
The inexorable thou can’st not persuade ; 
And look around, lest haply by the way 
Thyself be thereby brought in jeopardy. 

Ocean. To counsel others rather than thyself 
Art thou more apt; I judge from facts not words. 
But do not hold me back, for I am sure, 

Yea, very sure, Zeus will at my request 
Consent to free thee from this rack of pain. 

Prom. Indeed I do commend thee, nor will ceasé 

To do so, for thou lackest not in zeal ; 

But trouble not thyself; for if thy will 

Incline thee to it, ’twould be toil in vain. 
Remain in quiet; keep thyself aloof. 

I would not, tho’ I am misfortunate, 

That many in like predicament should be. 

Not so: I for my brother’s burden grieve, 

For Atlas, who towards the western parts 
Stands, propping on his shoulders a vast weight, 
Not easy to be borne, the pillar huge 

Of heaven and earth. And I the portent saw, 
The piteous sight with pity I beheld, 

The earth-born dweller of Cilician caves, 

The hundred-headed Typhon quelled perforce, 
The impetuous, who did oppose the gods, 
From his terrific jaws out-hissing gore, 

And flashing from his eyes a gorgon glare, 

As one that threatened Zeus with overthrow; 
But on him came the sleepless bolt of Zeus, 
With sheer descent the fiery thunderbolt 
Blazed, and smote out of him his haughty vaunts. 
For on the midriff smote the fiery flach, 
And all his strength was into ashes. turned, 
And blasted: now he lies a feeble mass, 
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Bulk without strength, prest under Atna’s roots, 
As in a furnace, near the sea-strait lies. 
Hephbestus, sitting on the lofty peaks, 
The mass of glowing metal forges there, 
From whence shall burst, hereafter, streams of fire, 
Rivers devouring with their crue] jaws 
The level meads of fruitful Sicily. 
Though blasted by the thunderbolt of Zeus, 
Such boiling rage will Typhon make burst out 
In jets of an unsated fiery surge. 
Not inexperienced me for monitor 
Thou needest not; thy knowledge how to save 
Use for thyself; and I will here exhaust 
My full amount of ills, till Zeus relent. 
Ocean. Know’st not, Prometheus, to distempered wrath 
Discourse of reason is medicinal ? 
Prom. It is, if one in season soothe the heart, 
Not forcibly repress the swelling rage. 
Ocean, In zeal to serve a friend, and boldness too 
To put the zeal in act, is any harm ? 
Prom. Superfluous toil and folly of light minds. 
Ocean. Let me be sick with this disease: tis best 
The wise to wisdom make not a pretence. 
Prom. This also will appear to be my fault. 
Ocean. Thy speech, ’tis plain, doth send me home again. 
Prom. Thy grief for me will make thee hateful too. 
Ocean, To the new sitter on the sovran throne ? 
Prom. To him—beware lest he be roused to wrath. 
Ocean. What that is, thy misfortune teacheth me. 
Prom. Away! away! keep to thy present thought. 
Ocean. Thou dost incite me in the act to go; 
For my four-footed bird with flapping plumes 
Already brushes the smooth path of air: 
In his own stall he’ll gladly bend his knee. 
[Oceanus flies off on his Griffin. 


Chor. Prometheus, I lament thy woe: 
And from my tender eyes doth flow 
A stream of tears—the gushing jet 
From sorrow’s fount my cheek doth wet. 
By his own Jaws and stern decree 
Zeus orders this harsh doom for thee, 
And over gods that were before 
He came to power, the gods of yore, 
Is pleased in triumph to display 
The sceptre of his haughty sway. 


With groans doth all the land resound ; 
Already all the dwellers round 

Lament thy kindred’s fallen state, 
And thine—the proud of ancient date, 
All radiant in thy pride of place, 

The glory of a glorious race : 

And all that occupy a seat 

Near holy Asia, now repeat 

For thy distress the mournful cry 

Of their impassioned sympathy. 


For thee too mourns the virgin band, 
The dwellers of the Colchian land, 

That never shrink from spear or sword: 
For thee laments the Scythian horde, 
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That dwell the lake Mcetis round, 
Hard by the earth’s remotest bound. 


For thee laments with many a cry 

The martial flower of Araby, 

Who perched aloft, and near the steep 

Of Caucasus their station keep, 

The troop that maddens in the fight, 

Where sharp spears wing their deadly flight. 


Of gods I’ve only seen one other 

So bound in adamantine chains, 

So tortured none, except thy brother, 
The Titan Atlas, who sustains 

With strength immense, with many a groan, 
Heaven’s solid pole. The billows moan, 
Tumbling together in a heap; 
Hoarse murmurs issue from the deep; 
The abyss of Hades, drear and dim, 
From under earth doth groan for him ; 
And founts of pure streams, as they flow, 
With moaning sounds repeat the wo. 


Prom. Think not that I from stubbornness or pride 
Am silent: sad thought cuts me to the heart, 
When I perceive myself insulted thus. 
Yet who but I defined, distributed 
To the new gods their honours? but of this 
Ispeak not—’tis a thing ye know full well. 
But listen in what wretched plight were men, 
And how I made them, babes in mind before, 
Intelligent, with capabilities 


,Of knowledge: thereof will I now discourse, 


With no reprgach to them, but to explain 

My kind intention in the gifts I made them. 
Eyes, ears had they, but to no purpose saw, 

Or heard: but like the misty shapes of dreams, 
All things through all their life disjointedly 
Confounded: nor they knew to make of brick 
Houses to front the sun, nor works of wood ; 
Like tiny ants, in underground abodes 

They dwelt, chill in the sunless depths of caves ; 
Of fruitful summer, winter, flowery spring, 
They had no certain sign; but they pursued 
Without discernment whatsoe’er they did, 

Till I explained the risings of the stars, 

And their mysterious settings. I for them 
Invented numbers, highest science this ; 

And also the synthetical array 

Of letters, signs of thought; and memory, 

The mother of the muse, of every art 

Artificer. I was the first to tame, 

And yoke their beasts of burden, by their strength 
To be men’s substitutes in greatest toils ; 

I made the steed obedient to the reins 

In chariots, which are luxury’s ornament. 


_ None but myself invented the swift bark, 
. The sail- winged chariot of the mariner, 
That lightly skims the ocean. I for men 


Framed such inventions, but have no device 
Whereby to free myself from present ill. 

Chor. Shameful thy sufferings! but thou art distraught, 
And like a bad mediciner, fall’n sick, 
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Thou dost despair, nor canst in any way 

Discover by what drug to heal thyself. 
Prom, Hear what remains, and ye will marvel more, 

What arts and what inventions I contrived. 

The greatest this: if any one fell sick, 

Alexipharmic was there none, nor drug, 

Unguent, nor soothing draught; but they became 

Anatomies from want of healing means, 

Until I taught them to compound soft balms, 

Wherewith they might repel all maladies. 

I taught them many modes of divination, 

How to distinguish the true dream from false ; 

How to interpret ominous sounds obscure; 

To know the wayside omens; those from birds 

With crooked talons, which be good, which ill; 

The habits of the several feathered kinds, 

Their sessions, sympathies, and enmities; 

When the smooth vitals of the sacrifice 

Are of the hue that’s pleasing to the gods; 

What shapes are good of gall-cyst and the liver; 

And how to burn the carved chine and limbs, 

Wrapt in the caul, thus showing them the way 

Through all the difficulties of this art. 

And | revealed the signs from blazing flame, 

Which erst they could not see: such were my gifts. 

And who can say that he revealed to men, 

Before I did, earth’s hidden benefits, 

Brass, iron, silver, gold? None, I am sure, 

That would not make a false and idle vaunt. 

In one word, learn the whole: whatever arts 

Mankind doth know, Prometheus taught them all. 
Chor. After unduly helping men, do not 

Neglect thyself in trouble ; for I hope 

That thou shalt yet be loosed from these bonds, 

And come to power no less than that of Zeus. 
Prom. This consummation, Fate, that endeth all, 

Hath not appointed; after infinite pangs, 

And infinite woes, I shall escape my chains. 

Art is far weaker than Necessity. 
Chor. Who then is helmsman of Necessity ? 
Prom. The vengeful Furies and the triform Fates. 
Chor. Is Zeus inferior to these powers in might? 
Prom. He cannot shun at least what is decreed. 
Chor. What is decreed for Zeus but endless sway ? 
Prom. This is not for your ears—enquire no more. 
Chor. Surely ’tis some important mystery. 
Prom. Think of some other subject; for the time 

Is not yet come to utter this aloud, 

But with all care it must be kept conceal’d, 

For, by so keeping it, I shall escape 

These shameful fetters and calamities. 
Chor. May Zeus, who sways all things that be, 

Never oppose himself to me, 

His might against my feeble will! 

And may [loiter not, but still 

Approach the gods with due devotion, 

With holy feasts of victims slain 

Beside the ceaseless streams of ocean; 

Be mine no sinful words nor vain; 

But may this wholesome reverence sway 

My being, and never melt away ! 

A certain charm entwines about 

Long life in cheering hopes drawn out, 
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When one is feeding and refining 

The soul with true joys clearly shining; 
But ah! I shudder when I see 

How thou art rack’d by countless pains. 
Thy own self-will hath ruin’d thee; 
Not fearing Zeus, that only reigns, 
Prometheus, ’twas thy choice to grace 
With too much zeal the mortal race. 
What boots thy unrepaid concern, 

The grace that meets with no return ? 
What aid can come from them to thee? 
Hast thou not seen how weak they be, 
How dream-like, impotent, and blind, 
Are one and all of mortal kind, 

The captives of their feebleness ? P 
Their counsels never can transgress 
The settled harmony of things, 

The wisdom of the King of Kings. 
From seeing thy unhappy plight, 

Have I discerned these truths aright. 
How different was that strain from this! 
The music of the nuptial bliss, 

The song I sang when thou wert wed, 
Beside the bath and bridal bed, 

In honour and in joy of thee, 

Made one with our Hesione, 

My sister dear, with gifts won over 

To share thy happy couch, blest lover! 


I6 enters on the scene. 

Jé. What land is this? Whatrace? Ah! Who, 
Sport of the wind, here hangs in view, 
Chain’d to the rock! for what offence 
Hast thou this dreadful recompense! 
Tell me, oh! tell me, where have I 
Now wander’d in my misery ? 
Again the breeze me wretched stings: 
Oh, earth! discharge him hence—what brings 
The spectral earth-born Argus here ? 
Wo’s me !—wo’s me! I see and fear 
The herdsman with the myriad eyes. 
He comes! In vain his victim flies; 
His guileful look is fix’d on me; 
Earth hides him not, though dead he be. 
From the shadows under ground 
He comes and hunts me, starved and pining, 
O’er the sands along the sea: 
Hark! the piper’s reed! The sound, 
That, all drowsy notes combining, 
O’er all his eyes hath power to creep, 
And to shut them up in sleep. 
Whither do I wander now? 
And for what offence hast thou, 
Son of Cronus! bowed me so 
Underneath this yoke of wo? 
Why dost make me mad from fear 
Of the breeze for ever near ? 
With thy flashing fire-bolt blast me! 
Hide me under ground, or cast me 
To the monsters of the sea! 
Hear, oh, King! and pity me. 
I have had enough of wo 
In my wanderings to and fro; 
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Nor can find away of flight 
From the pangs that mar me quite. 
Dost thou hear my voice aright, 
Voice of virgin, like a cow, 
In her shape and horned brow ? 
Prom. How should I now not hear the frantic child 
Of Inachus, tormented by the breeze, 
Who with desire inflames the heart of Zeus, 
And is compelled, thro’ Hera’s jealous hate, 
To a long course of lengthened wanderings ? 
Jé. Whence dost thou speak my father’s name ? 
Ah, wretched one! and who art thou 
That truly dost myself proclaim, 
And the disease that wastes me now, 
The heaven-inflicted plague, that brings 
The blight of madness with its stings ? 
I have come o’er many a rood, 
Bounding madly, without food, 
Tamed and driven by vengeful ire. 
Who ’mid Misery’s numerous brood 
E’er hath suffered pangs so dire ? 
Tell me now in language clear 
What the woes I yet must bear ? 
Help or healing, should’st thou know, 
For my trouble, show it, show! 
To a virgin, faint and weak, 
Spent with travel, speak, oh speak! 
Prom. What ’tis thy wish to learn, will I disclose 
In no mysterious phrase, but in plain words, 
Such as beseem us in discourse with friends : 
Iam Prometheus, giver of fire to men. 
Ié. The general benefactor of mankind ! 
Wherefore, Prometheus, dost thou suffer thus ? 
Prom. Ihave just ceased bewailing my distress. 
Jé. And wilt thou not confer this boon on me ? 
Prom. Utter thy question—I will answer it. 
Id. Tell me who fettered thee to this ravine ? 
Prom. Hephestus, at the bidding of high Zeus. 
Ié. For what offence dost pay this penalty ? 
Prom. 1 can inform thee only just so much. 
Ié. Ab! tell me then what boundary is set 
To my forced wandering, and what time prescribed ? 
Prom. To know is worse for thee than not to know. 
Jé. Hide not what I must suffer. 
Prom. Iam not loth 
To grant thee thy petition. 
Io. Why art slow 
To tell me all at once? 
Prom. Iam, though, loth 
To crush thy heart. 
Io. Be not so tender for me, 
Nor spare thy tale for thought how it may please me. 
Prom, Since thou art fain to hear it, | must speak. 
Chor. Not yet; of this sad pleasure give me part; 
First let me question her of her disease, 
And let her tell the story of her wo; 
Then teach her the hereafter of her fate. 
Prom. It is thy duty, 16, to indulge 
Their wish on all accounts, but chiefly this— 
They are thy father’s sisters; and besides, 
It is no waste of time to wail your woes, 
And tell the tale to hearers, who will drop 
A tear for every painful circumstance. 
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Ié. I know not how I should with coy mistrust 

Deny you; ye shall hear my true sad story, 

And yet I am ashamed to tell you whence 

The heaven-sent tempest and my ruined form 
Befell me; nightly visions used to throng 

Into my virgin-chamber, with smooth words 
Seducing me :—“ Oh! virgin highly blest, 

Why still art virgin when ’tis in thy power 

To joy the highest marriage? Zeus himself 

Is warmed by thee with dart of soft desire, 

And would with thee reap Cytherea’s fruit. 
Reject not, then, the proffered bed of Zeus, 

But go thou forth to Lerna’s fertile mead, 

Where are thy father’s sheep-folds and his stalls, 
That the eye of Zeus may rest from its desire.” 
With such dreams was I prest night after night, 
Till to my sire I ventured to disclose 

Their nightly visits. He to Pytho sent, 

And to Dodona, frequent messengers 

For divine counsel, how by word or deed 

To please the gods: but they, returning, told 
Ambiguous, darkly-worded oracles ; 

Until there came at length a clear response, 
Plainly commanding him, not without threats, 
To cast me forth from home and father-Jand, 

To roam o’er earth e’en to its extreme bounds; 
If he would not, a fiery thunderbolt 

From Zeus should all his race annihilate. 
Induced thereby, not with my will nor his, 

He cast me forth and shut me from his house; 
The curb of Zeus compelled him to do this. 

My shape and mind straight underwent a change: 
Horned, as ye see me, by the sharp breeze stung, 
I bounded to Cerenea’s lucid stream, 

And Lerna’s fountain. With unleavened wrath 
The herdsman, earth-born Argus, followed fierce, 
Watching my foot-prints with his many eyes. 

A most unlooked-for doom surprised his life, 
But I am driven abroad from land to land, 

Urged by the breeze, the heaven-commissioned scourge. 
Thou hearest my past fortune; if thou can’st, 
Tell what remains, nor cheer me with false words 
From pity ; cozening speech I deem disgraceful. 

Chor. Ah! ah! forbear! I never dreamed 
That tale so strange should reach mine ears ; 
That such things were I never deemed, 

Such woes, such horrors, wrongs, and fears! 
Nor that they should be shown to me, 

To freeze me, cut me to the soul. 

Oh, fate! I shudder when I see 

How I6 fares, ob, doom of dole! 

Prom. Thou full of fear! thy groans are premature ; 
Wait for the tale of her remaining woes. 

Chor. Speak, tell it; somehow it doth please the sick 
To know beforehand of their after pains. 

Prom. Ye asked before, and easily obtained, 
From her own lips to hear her mournful story ; 
Hear now what troubles she must yet endure 
From Hera’s hatred. Child of Inachus ! 

Lay up my words, and learn thy journey’s end. 
First turn from hence towards the rising sun, 
And o’er an unploughed region travel on: 
Arriving where the Nomad Scythians dwell, 
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Wild herdsmen, armed with the far-darting bow, 
Whose homes are wattled cots raised up aloft 

On their broad waius, approach them not, but wend 
Along the groaning breaches of the sea, 

And pass forth from theircountry. On the left 
The Chalybes inhabit, iron-smithe, 


‘Of whom beware, for they are savages, 


That have no ruth for strangers. To the stream 
Of the outrageous river, rightly named 
Hybristes, shalt thou come; think not to cross it, 
For easy ford it hech not, till thou reach 
The king of mountains, Caucassus itself, 
From whose high brows this heady river pours 
Its foaming tide. When thou hast crossed the peaks, 
Near neighbours to the stars, then southward go, 
And journey to the camp of Amazons, 
The man-detesting, who in after time 
Shall by Thermodon found the walls and towers 
Of Themiscyra, where the rugged jaw 
Of Salmydesus, step-mother of ships, 
Yawns to devour the stranded mariner : 
Those virgins willingly will be thy guides 
To the Cimmerian Isthmus ; where its lake 
Opens its narrow chaps, thou next shall come; 
This leaving, it behoves thee boldly cross 
The channel of Meotis; fame etern 
Shall make thy passage live in minds of men; 
Thence shall the strait be called the Bosphorus. 
Thus leaving Europe, shalt thou come unto 
Fair Asia. Does the tyrant of the gods 
Not seem to you to show like violence 
In every case? For he,a god, inflamed 
With passion for this mortal maiden bere, 
Hath cast on her this curse of wandering. 
A cruel wooer of love’s celebration 
Hast thou, sad virgin! think what I have said 
Scarcely the prelude to thy sum of woes. 
~Jé. Ah! ah! ah! wo is me! ah, wo is me! 
Prom, Art moaning, and dostcry? What wilt thou do, 
When thou shalt hear what yet remains to tell ? 
Chor. Hast thou more troubles in reserve to tell her ? 
Prom. A sea of troubles with black waves of wo. 
Ié. What gain is it to live? why not at once 
Cast myself down from this jagged precipice, 
And there below from all my sorrows find 
A quittance? Better were it once to die, 
Than suffer worse affliction all my days. 
Prom, Hardly would’st thou sustain my injuries, 
Who am exempt from death, which were, no doubt, 
A refuge, could I find it: but no term 
Unto my troubles is appointed me, 
Till Zeus be forced to abdicate his throne. 
Ié. Shall the time come when Zeus shall be dethroned ? 
Prom. Thou would’st rejoice, methinks, to see this change. 
Jé. How should I not, ill-treated thus by him? 
Prom. Be sure, however, that it shall be so. 
Ié. By whom shall he be spoiled of the sceptre 
Of empery ? 
Prom. __ He shall despoil himself, 
Thro’ his infatuation. 
Io. In what way ? 
Speak ! if it be no harm, 
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Prom, He shall contract 
A marriage that shall cause his after grief. 
Jé. Divine or mortal? if it may be told. 
Prom. What matters which? it is not thing to tell. 
Jo. But by a consort shall he be deposed ? 
Prom. Who shall bring forth a greater than his sire. 
Ié. Is there no manner of escape for him ? 
Prom. None truly, till these bonds of mine be loosed. 
Zé. And who without his leave shall set thee free ? 
Prom. One of thy own descendants, ’tis ordained. 
Jé. Shall son of mine release thee from these ills? 
Prom. In the third generation after ten. 
Id. This oracle admits not easy guess. 
Prom. Seek not to learn the whole tale of thy woes. 
Id. Do not withhold a boon thyself did proffer. 
Prom, Of two discourses I will give thee choice. 
Ié. Declare the themes, and leave it me to choose. 
Prom. Granted: shall I discourse what trials else 
Await thee, or of my deliverer ? 
Chor. Grant her the one, and me the other favour ; 
Despise not my petition; speak to her 
Of her remaining trials, and to me 
Of thy deliverer: this would I hear. 
Prom. What ye would know, will I declare in full, 
Since ye desire it. Of thy mazy round 
Of travels, 16, will I first discourse ; 
And in the tablets of thy memory 
Write the description. When the stream is crost, 
That is the boundary of continents, 
Direct thy steps towards the burning east, 
The patho’ the sun. Then cross the yeasty surge 
Of roaring ocean, till thou shalt arrive 
At far Cisthene’s Gorgonean plains, 
Where dwell the three weird sisters, old from birth, 
Daughters of Phorcys, in the shape of swans, 
One-toothed, with one eye common to the three, 
At whom the sun ne’er glances with his beams, 
Nor ever in her nightly course the moon. 
Near them three hateful winged sisters dwell, 
The abhorred Gorgons with their hair of snakes, 
On whom no mortal e’er can look and live. 
I thus forwarn thee : of another pest, 
Fearful to view, now hearken while I speak: 
Avoid the Gryphons, ravenous hounds of Zeus, 
That bark not; shun the riders of the wold, 
The one-eyed Arimaspians, dwellers round 
The stream of Pluton, stream that flows with gold. 
Next shalt thou reach a country far away, 
And a swart race; the fountains of the sun 
They neighbour, and the river Ethiops, 
Along whose banks pass to the cataract, 
Where from the Bibline mountains Nile outpours 
His venerable and salubrious stream ; 
To his own Delta this shall be thy guide, 
Where, 16, ’tis ordained thou and thy sons 
Shall sometime found a distant colony. 
If any part of my discourse was dark, ie 
Or hard to follow, question me anew, 
And learn the whole distinctly; for I have, 
Unto my cost, more leisure than I wish. 
Chor. If aught thou hast omitted, or aught else 
Remains to tell of her sad wandering, 
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Tell it; if all is said, grant our petition, 
Which haply has not ’scaped thy memory. 

Prom. The limit of her travels hath she heard : 
But I will tell, in order she may know 
She heard one speaking with authority, 
The toil she suffered ere she hither came, 
Thus offering a proof to try the seer. 
A great part of the story will I pass, 
And jump to the conclusion. When at length 
Thou camest to Molossus, and the peaks 
Of steep Dodona, where Thesprotian Zeus 
Has an oracular seat, and where are found, 
Transcendent prodigy ! the vocal oaks, 
At once in language clear these bade thee hail, 
* Hail! thou, that shalt be spouse of Zeus hereafter !” 
E’en now the voice is unction to thy soul: 
Mad from the sting of the tormenting breeze, 
Thence didst thou bound along the sea-side paths 
To Rhea’s mighty gulf, whence eastward turned 
The storm. like fury of thy frantic course. 
That bay of ocean shall in after time 
Be called “ Ionian,” a memorial name 
Of thee and of thy course. Let this be proof 
My mind sees more than is revealed to sight. 
Returning to my former narrative, 
I speak in common now to thee and them. 
At the land’s verge, e’en at the river’s mouth, 
Beside th’ alluvial soil Nile hath embarked, 
Canopus stands ; where Zeus with gentle touch, 
Touch only of his hand, shal! soothe and heal 
Thy mind’s disorder. From that touch conceiving, 
Thou shalt bring forth a son, swart Epaphus, 
Who shall enjoy the fruits of all the land 


-Broad-flowing Nile doth water in his course. 
* The troop, fifth generation after him, 


Of fifty virgins shall unwillingly 
Return to Argos, flying to escape 
Th’ abhorred constraint of marriage with their cousins; 
Who, plumed with eager flutter of desire, 
As hawks, not far outstripped, dart after doves, 
Shall hunt espousals, but not win the spoils 
Of their sweet bodies, which the Gods forbid. 
But the Pelasgian soil shall be their bed, 
Receiving them when tamed by bold assault 
Of women watching for the midnight hour 
To do the deed: each bride shall slay her man, 
And dye her keen knife in his gashed throat: 
Such, Cytherea, come upon my foes ! 
But soft desire shall soothe the soul of one, 
To pity not to slay her bed-fellow ; 
And th’ edge of her intent shall be ta’en off, 
And of two titles in effect she’ll choose 
The “ faint heart’ rather than the “ bloody hand.” 
At Argos she shall bear a line of kings. 
To tell whose history needs many words, 
But from this seed shall spring a warrior bold, 
Illustrious for the bow, who from these pains 
Shall loose me. So my mother, old of days, 
Titanian Themis, taught me ; how and where, 
Requires a long discourse, and to thyself 
Would come no profit from the learning it. 

Zé. Frenzy and convulsive pain 


/ Pinch me, scorch me now again ! 
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, And the breeze, the breeze is here! 

| And it stings me with the dart 

| Not wrought by fire; and my heart 

| Kuocketh at my ribs from fear; 

, And mine eyes roll wildly round, 

\ And with frantic leap I bound ; 

\ And, as Frenzy blasts my reason, 
.Rave and chatter out of season; , 
\And my words in dark confusion, 
Images of wild delusion, 

Idly dash against the sea 

Of the wo, that maddens me. [16 rushes away distractedly. 
Chor. Wise, wise was he, the first to reach 

This truth and make it known by speech: 

“Tis best, when thou wilt married be, 

To wed with one of like degree. 

It is anidle thing and vain 

For one, who by his hands doth gain 

His daily bread, to woo the great, 

Who pride them on ancestral state, 

Or those who ’mid their riches dwell, 

And with their pomp and glitter swell.” 

Never, ye Fates! may ye behold 

Me clasped by Zeus in amorous fold! 

Aud never be it mine to share 

The couch of god of upper air! 

For I am filled with fear at sight 

Of 16’s melancholy plight, 

Distracted virgin! not content 

With mortal love for mortal meant, 

Thence marked by Hera’s jealous eye, 

And made to roam continually. 


But marriage in the same degree, 
Where like mates like, affrights not me; 
Yet never to my heart may glide 

The glance, that will not be denied, 
From higher god. Itis a fight 

Not to be fought—resistless might 
Must gain the day, and win the chase. 
What could I do in such a case ? 

For how I could escape or flee 

The will of Zeus, I do not see. 


Prom. Tho’ arrogant, Zeus shall be humbled yet: 

He purposes a marriage, whose effect 
Shall hurl him from his throne majestical, 
And sink him in oblivion. Then the curse 
His father Cronus uttered, when deposed 
From his old royalties, shall be fulfilled. 
None of the gods, but only I alone, 
Can clearly show the way of his escape ; 
I know the way, and can point out the means. 
Then let him sit securely there aloft, 
Relying on his thunder, in his hand 
Poising his fiery bolts—they shall not save him 
From shameful fall and ruinous overthrow. 
Antagonist of such prodigious might 
He ’gainst himself prepares, who shall discover 
A fire to quench his lightning, and a roar 
To hush his thunder; and with ease shall shiver 
The sea-god’s spear, Poseidon’s dreaded fork, 
That shakes the earth. ‘Then shall Zeus learn, so fall’n, 
How differ sovran rule and servitude. 
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Chor. Thy wish is father to thy boding threat. 
Prom. I speak my wish and also what shall be. 
Chor. Must we then look for some one to obtain 
The masterdom o’er Zeus ? 
Prom. Yes! he must bow 
To sufferings more hard to bear than mine. 
Chor. Dost thou not fear to vaunt such dangerous words ? 
Prom. What should I fear, who am exempt from death ? 
Chor. He may inflict a torture worse than this. 
Prom. Let him: I look for and expect the worst. 
Chor, They’re wise who kiss the rod of Nemesis. 
Prom. Bow, pray, fawn, flatter each successive lord 
That rules from time totime. I nothing care 
For Zeus, yea! less than nothing; let him play 
The tyrant, as he pleases, his brief time. 
He shail not long be majesty o’er gods. 
Ha! the new tyrant’s lackey hither steers, 
His courier, fraught with tidings of fresh ill. 


HERMES enters. 

Her. Fraudful and violent sinner ’gainst the gods, 
Whom thou hast robb’d to enrich ephemerals, 
Thief of celestial fire! I speak to thee: 

The Sire commands thee tell what nuptials they, 
Which, as thy boast is, shall effect his fall; 

And to declare it, not in mystic terms, 

But without reservation, point by point. 

Give me no double travel, for thou seest 

By such demeanour Zeus is not appeased. 

Prom. Oh speech high-sounding, and significant, 

And lofty for a lackey of the gods! 

Ye rule it newly, and ye think ye dwell 

In towers impregnable, secure from grief. 

But have I not beheld two Rulers driven 

From those same towers? Ay! and shall see a third 
Cast headlong down, soon and most shamefully. 
Seem I to fear in aught, or cower before 

The new gods yonder? I am far from this. 

Trudge back the way thou camest; I'll not answer 
Thy inquisition, 

Her. By such stubborn pride 
Wert thou impelled upon this coast of wo. 

Prom. Know this; I would not for thy vassalage 
Exchange my wo; for better ’tis, I think, 

To be a lackey to this senseless rock, 
Than be the faithful messenger of Zeus. 
’Tis fit to pay the taunter back with taunts. 

Her. Thou seem’st to revel in thy present state. 

Prom. To revel? May I see my foes enjoy 
Such revels! and I hold thee one of them. 

Her, Dost blame me too for thy calamities? 

Prom. I have hate for all the gods, who pay me back 
Injustice only for my benefits. 

Her. 1 gather from thy words thou art o’erta’en 
With no slight frenzy. 

Prom. Such disease be mine, 

If it be frenzy to detest my foes. 

Her. None could bear with thee, wert thou prosperous. 

Prom. Ah me! 

Her, Zeus never has to say “ Ah me!” 

Prom. Time teaches all things, as it groweth old. 

Her. And yet thou hast not learned to be wise. 

Prom. True, or I should not with a lackey talk. 

Her, It seems thou wilt not tell what Zeus demands. 
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Prom. Surely I am his debtor, and with thanks 
Bound to requite him! 
er. Thou art mocking me, 
As tho’ I were a child. 
Prom. And art thou not 
A very child, more foolish than a child, 
To think of learning any thing from me ? 
No torture nor device of Zeus can wring 
My secret from me, till these bonds be loosed. 
Let him, then, hurl his glowing levin-brand, 
With undigested heaps of white- plumed snow 
Confound the universe, and rock it with 
Earth-shaking thunders ; I'll not tell for that, 
By whom ’tis fated he shall be deposed. 
Her, See now if thy perverseness profit thee ! 
Prom. After long foresight, with deliberate thought 
Am I resolved. 
Her, Be bold against thy pride; 
Think of thy present pangs, rash being! and take 
A lesson from them, and be truly wise. 
Prom, Thoutroublest me; as well may’st thou attempt 
To preach unto the waves. Oh, never think 
That I, from fear of what high Zeus intends, 
Will, like a woman, with uplifted hands, 
A suppliant sue to him I greatly hate, 
To set me free—I have not sucha thought. 
Her. It seems I speak in vain; thy stubborn heart 
To no entreaty melts, nor art thou moved, 
But like acolt, unused to the yoke, 
Champing the bit, thou dost resist the rein. 
But thou art violent on slight pretence ; 
For obstinacy, when there is no show 
Of reason for it, taken by itself, 
And for that value weighed, is less than nothing. 
Consider, if thou wilt not be persuaded, 
What a swoln tempest and incensed surge, 
Not to be shunned, of evils shall assail thee. 
First with the flashing bolt of thundrous flame 
Will the dread father rend this rugged cliff, 
And bury thee beneath the mass of rock, 
That shall convey thee in its stony clasp. 
After long time shalt thou return to light, 
But the winged hound of Zeus, thirsting for blood, 
The ravenous eagle, shall in pieces tear 
Thy huge, gashed body, an unbidden guest, 
And ever through the day on thy black liver 
Shall gorge his appetite: to the agony 
Look for no close, until some god appear, 
Thy substitute, and willing to descend 
To sunless Hades and the misty depths 
Of Tartarus. Think and be wise; this threat 
Is no feigned vaunt, but in right earnest spoken ; 
For Zeus knows not to utter what is false, 
But every word he speaks he will effect. 
All this consider, and be circumspect, 
Nor think perverseness better than good counsel. 
Chor. Hermes, we think, speaks reason ; for he bids thee 
Lay thy perverseness by, and search good counsel. 
Be advised ; shame lackeys errors of the wise. 
Prom, I knew his tidings ere he came 
With vain attempt to change my will; 
To him that suffers ’tis no shame 
That foe from foe should suffer il], 
Let the wreaths of forked flame, 
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Fiery curls, on me be driven: 


| Let the air be racked and riven 
| By the thunder, and the impulsion 


Of the winds in mad convulsion ; 
Let the blast, with furious shock, 
From its roots, and stable bars 

Of its foundation, scared earth rock, 
And confounding mix the sea ; 
With the courses of the stars ; 

Let him snatch and hurry me, 

In resistless eddies whirled, 

To the gloomy under world ; 

He cannot make me cease to be! 

Her. One may hear, in sober sadness, 
Words like these from brain-sick madness. 
What lacks he of frenzy’s fire, 

Who in trouble checks not ire ? 

Ye, whose gentle bosoms bleed 

For his tortures, fly with speed, 

Lest the bellowing of the thunder 

Blast your minds with awe and wonder. 

Chor. Speak some other words, | pray, 
Counsel which I may obey. 

Shameful was the thought, ill-spoken, 
From thy parted lips just broken. 

Bid’st thou me, in any case, 

Practise what I know is base ? 
Whatsoe’er may him betide 

With him will I here abide. 

Friends that fly when frowns the season, 
False friends have I learned to hate ; 

Of all pests—such heartless treason 

Do I most abominate. 

Her. Remember I have given you warning ; 
Tho’ my woes ye now be scorning, 
When the hounds of hate are baying, 
Blame not fortune; nor be saying 
Zeus, like a tyrannic master, 

Sends an unforeseen disaster. 

Blame yourselves; no ambush lies 

In the way, to you forbidden, 

Of a danger close and hidden ; 

But ye will with open eyes 

Ta the hunter’s snares be noosed, 

Snares that never shall be loosed. Exit. 

Prom. Truly bursts the doom on me! 
Earth is heaving like the sea, 

And the thunder bellows by ; 

And the lightning’s fiery curls 

Stream in clusters from the sky ; 

And the whirlwind in its whirls 

Sweeps the dust up; and the blast 

Of every wind is hurrying fast 

With the rush of wild commotion, 
Leaping each against his brother, 

Mad to trample one another ; 

And the sky is mixt with ocean, 

In confusion reconciled : 

Such a blast, with terror piled, 

’Gainst me wings its rapid path, 

Sent from Zeus to do his wrath, 

Oh my dread mother! oh thou firmament, 
Rolling the common light of all, thou see’st 
What violent harms I most unjustly suffer. 
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We have now to consider what 
we know of that mode of operation 
of the Intellective Faculty commonly 
called Abstraction—the name given 
to it by the Logicians. 

Mr Stewart (Elements, vol. i. ch. 
4) first gives the old definition, viz. 
“the power of considering certain 
qualities or attributes of an object 
apart from the rest,” and then sub- 
joins his own definition, “ the power 
which the understanding has of sepa- 
ratipg the combinations which are 
presented to it;” and elsewhere he 
calls it—* the faculty by which the 
mind separates the combinations 
which are presented to it in order to 
simplify the objects of its considera- 
tion.”—(Outlinee, Part 1. § 5). 

We have the same remark to make 
upon this head as upon Judgment. 
The logicians sought precisely what 
was necessary for the ground of pro- 
ceeding in their logical art. They 
bad to speak and reason upon the 
separate qualities and attributes of 
objects. They were obliged there- 
fore to state separately this act of 
the mind, by which it singles out 
certain qualities or attributes as in 
themselves objects of distinct con- 
sideration, to which it can assign 
names, and which it can make sub- 
jects of reasoning. The metaphy- 
sical enquirer has a different end 
in view. He desires to know what 
is discoverable of the modes of 
action of the mind simply. He 
considers it as an agent, and desires 
to know by what laws it proceeds, 
what are the conditions of its action, 
what the limits, what the powers, 
Even before he makes any applica- 
tion of the facts he ascertains, he has 
satisfied his first desire by ascer- 
taining them; and, so far as these 
extend, he has obtained real know- 
ledge of the mind—the purpose, 
aim, and end of all his researches. 
Our enquiry, therefore, may lead us 

-to methods of viewing the same 
subject very different from those 
which were imposed upon the old 
logicians. It behoved them to seize 


ABSTRACTION. 


the mind at a single point of its 
action, and to make the act, under 
those, exact circumstances and con- 
ditions, the subject of their cogniz- 
ance; while to us, who wish to view 
the mind in its general powers and 
capacities, that particular act may 
be of less comparative importance, 
and the definitions which they most 
insisted on of no importance at all. 
This is in a great degree the case 
with respect to their definition 
of the act aud faculty of Abstraction. 
They have marked out under the 
name of Abstraction the power of 
the mind to consider the attributes 
of a subject apart from the subject 
itself. But in this act or faculty we 
now undertake to show that there 
is nothing more than what is neces- 
sarily and originally implied in the 
power of the mind to act as an in- 
telligence at all. To conceive of it 
as an intelligent nature, we must 
conceive of it from the first, not as 
passive under its impressions, but 
as a being distinct from and taking 
cognizance of them—making them 
matter of knowledge. 

Now, the very first condition of 
avy such intelligent action is, that the 
mind shall be able to single out any 
portion of its complex impression ; 
that is to say, that its matter of 
thought shall be subjected to its 
operation. If, indeed, we could be- 
lieve the mind, as some philosophers 
have done, to be the mere creature 
of sense, there might then be a pro- 
cess necessary to be imagined by 
which, among the complex impres- 
sions of sense, portions shall be 
detached from the rest. But if we 
conceive the mind as an indepen- 
dent intelligence to which the im- 
pressions of sense are merely sub- 
mitted for its discernment and con- 
sideration, then the power of 
ranging over these impressions, as 
the eye does over external objects, 
is necessarily implied, and is the 
essential law or mode of all its 
activity. 

A little attention to the very sim- 
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plest acts, in the separation of its 
complex impressions, which we can 
conceive the mind to perform; and 
the gradual comparison of these 
with similar separations of impres- 
sion of a higher order, will convince 
us that there is no necessity for a 
separate faculty for the process of 
logical abstraction. Let us, there- 
fore, take a close inspection of the 
most ordinary operations of the 
mind, and proceed through some 
analyses that may seem perhaps 
trifling to those who do not hold the 
object of them steadily in view, but 


- which, minute as they must be, will 


be pursued willingly and easily by 
those who think it of importance to 
prevent their ideas of the operations 
of mind from being perplexed by 
unnecessary distinctions — distinc- 
tions without differences — empty 
names, vainly supposed to be preg- 
nant realities. 

The mind, for example, is affected 
at once by the sight and smell of a 
flower—it receives, that is, a joint 
affection through two different 
senses. Do we conceive that there 
is a particular faculty necessary to 
enable it, when the object is re- 
moved, to attend separately to the 
two parts of that joint affection ? 
Distinctly to remember and consider 
the affection of the eye at one time, 
and that of the sense of smell at 
another? Certainly not. But if a 
separate faculty of Abstraction be 
necessary at all, it is quite as neces- 
sary in order to enable the mind in 
this instance to make the impres- 
sions of these two senses the sub- 
jects of distinct recollection and 
distinct consideration, as it is for 
any of the most subtle divisions 
which the faculty can ever be called 
onto perform. Again—two distinct 
bodies are set before the sight, of 
different colour. They are brought 
before the mind in one complex im- 
pression. Do we suppose a peculiar 
faculty of the mind necessary in 
order to divide these two parts of 
one impression—to remember one 
without the other—and to make 
them subjects of separate examina- 
tion? If we do, then we may call 
that Abstraction; for assuredly it is 
the faculty which will afterwards 
effect the most difficult abstractions 
of science. If we do not, but be- 
lieve that it is implied in the very 


nature of intelligence acting through 
sense that it can make these divi- 
sions, then there is no need of a 
separate faculty for the most sha- 
dowy and delicate acts which Ab- 
straction will be afterwards called 
upon to perform. ” 

Whether we choose to speak of 
these very simple acts of division 
of the impressions of sense as acts 
of a particular faculty, or as acts 
necessarily following from the na- 
ture of intelligence, in any way in 
which intelligence can be conceived, 
may not be very important in the 
beginning of enquiry ;—But it is 
most important that we should not 
so far perplex our notions of intel- 
lectual operations as to conceive the 
faculty of logical abstraction, and 
the faculty of dividing the simul- 
taneous impressions of sense, to be 
two differeut faculties. We are very 
desirous to explain further our 
views in conceiving of them as the 
same; which point if it can be esta- 
blished will be useful not only to 
making our ideas of the operations 
of the mind simple and consistent; 
but the opportunity which will thus 
be given of conceiving a subtle 
operation in a more palpable form, 
may facilitate to us the understand- 
ing of the abstruser proceeding of 
the mind. 

We observe, then, that we are 
able to detect in the most refined 
abstractions of the mind, and in the 
separation from each other of the 
simultaneous impressions of sense, 
but one act; and that act we should 
describe to be “ the act of contem- 
plating distinctly the different parts 
of a complex impression.” 

Thus, in the simplest perceptions of 
sight there is one complex impres- 
sion made upon the mind which it 
must divide. A stone, for example, 
and the leaf of a flower, are before 
the eye together. What do we sup- 
pose when we say that the mind can 
contemplate them separately ? There 
is a various impression of light 
spread upon that whole expansion 
of the optic nerve which receives 
the impulse of light—the retina. 
When we say that the mind can dis- 
tinguish stone and leaf, we express 
an opinion that it can consider the 
affection of one portion of that ex- 
pansion distinctly from that of an- 
other. Again, many objects at once 











are touching the body; but the hand 
perhaps is feeling some substance 
to ascertain its texture and quality, 
and of the many simultaneous im- 
pressions that are made on the dif- 
fusive organ of touch over the whole 
surface, those particular impressions 
received by the tips of the fingers 
are all that the mind notices, all 
which it seems to perceive. Or 
many sounds are floating in the air 
together, and all reach the ear, but 
we hear only the single voice to 
which we listen. 

In all the commonest occasions 
of sence, we find the mind thus ac- 
tually engaged in separating the im- 
pressions of sense from one another. 
It chooses what it will see, what it 
will feel, what it will hear. It has 
a power, therefore, among the va- 
rious parts of its simultaneous com- 
plex affection to direct itself to one 
part or toanother. But if it can di- 
rect itself at the very moment to one 
part or to another of the total im- 
pression, it has already divided 
them ; and the parts thus singled out 
at the time remain, when the others 
are forgotten. We say, it has already 
divided them. For what do we mean 
when we say that the mind divides 
any complex subject, making one 
part the object of distinct considera- 
tion? We mean this merely, that in 
its intent direction upon that one, the 
others vanish from its notice. If, for 
example, a man in an American wil- 
derness, looking upon a wide, bare 
lake, saw a canoe, full of Indians, 
dart suddenly forward from behind a 
near rock, he would in an instant 
see nothing else; and while from his 
concealment he watched their course 
in passionate fear, the other objects 
would but slowly, and at last, return 
to his sight. 

In all those various acts in which 
the mind, from its present complex 
affection of sense, singles out one 
part for its notice, it performs the 
process just described. It fixes it- 
self on one object. It perceives that 
more intently and vividly, and the 
rest disappear. Now, these notices 
which the mind takes of the separate 
parts of its complex impressions of 
sense, are, in nothing that can be 
defined, different from its acts of Ab- 
straction. This we shall perceive 
more distinctly, by considering that, 
in the separations which the mind is 
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at every moment making among the 
objects of actual contemplation, it is 
in truth laying up abstractions. For 
it is singling out separate qualities 
and attributes. Thus, for example, 
I fee] the weight of a piece of gold 
in my hand. Though my eye rests 
upon it at the same time, yet the di- 
rection of my mind upon the pres- 
sure on my hand, or in a heavier 
weight upon the effort of my mus- 
cles, fixes itself in my recollection, 
independently of the slighter im- 
pression that was made on my eye 
at the same time by the appearance 
of the object. 

If we should consider, in the same 
manner, the various impressions of 
the same sense, with which our minds 
are continually conversant, we shall 
find that we are always making si- 
milar abstractions. We may listen 
so intently to the meaning of words, 
that we take no notice of the tone 
in which they are spoken; or we 
may be far more affected by the tone 
in which they are spoken, than even 
by their significance to the under- 
standing ; and in either case we have 
essentially made such an abstrac- 
tion. If we look upon a prospect, 
we may be struck with the beauty 
of its vivid colour, more than with 
the forms over which the colour is 
spread; or we may be more im- 
pressed with the bold, rugged out- 
line of a rocky hill, than with any 
impressions of the mere colour dif 
fused over it. We are then at the 
moment separating colours and 
forms, though they are seen to- 
gether. If we see a medal lying 
before us, we see at first the metal 
of which it is made—its substance ; 
but if we take it up to examine very 
earnestly a beautiful and rich im- 
pression, where we have much to 
discover among a crowd of figures 
very intricate and minute, and yet 
admirably distinct, in the examina- 
tion of the exquisite workmanship 
we may be almost said to lose sight 
of the substance. So, when the eye 
of an architect examines the propor- 
tions of a building, he sees the pro- 
portions only during that examina- 
tion; he sees, that is, the relations of 
form; and though the materials are 
noble and costly, and essential t 
the effect, yet, while his eye and in- 
tellect together are engaged in scan- 
ning the mere structure, he is ab- 
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stracting, even through sense, the 
intellectual relations of form from 
the complex visual impression. 

During the whole activity of the 
senses we are engaged in making 
such separations ; sometimes under 
one impulse ef the mind, sometimes 
under another. They are made by 
design for some specific purpose; 
they are made under the influence 
of some pleasurable or painful feel- 
ing, from some deep interest, or 
from the prevailing force of mere 
intellect itself finding the matter 
of its own peculiar recognition and 
study in the objects of sense. 

These are abstractions made in 
the very moment of sense; and is it 
any thing wonderful that the sepa- 
rations then effected should remain 
to the mind ? Is it to be expected or 
not, that what was most vivid of a 
complex impression in sense, shoyld 
be most vivid in the remembrance ? 
It is easily answered, that without 
this the remembrance, or renewal of 
the impression, would not be faith- 
ful to the original. 

To recur, then, to our former illus- 
trations ;—The traveller of the wil- 
derness may remember the moment 
when he looked upon the clear, un- 
broken bosom of the lake, when he 
saw it lying in the midst of the 
beauty of earth and sky ; or he may 
recall the distinct impression of the 
moment which follewed, when he 
saw nothing but a boat full of grim 
savages, fierce and savage aspects; 
—The architect may remember the 
impression of that moment, when he 
saw the whole edifice rising before 
him in the pomp of its magnificence, 
or he may recall the impression of 
that moment, when his practised un- 
derstanding scanned from step to 
step the relations of parts; or when 
his eye, more curious still, followed 
even the delicate traces where the 
chisel had passed. The abstrac- 
tions, such as they are made during 
the moments of sense, remain as ab- 
stractions to the memory, because 
they are recollections by the soul of 
different states of impression. 

Thus sufficient reason appears 
fur the continued existence in the 
mind, of those abstractions, so far 
as they deserve the name, which 
are formed during the moment of 
sensible impression. But another 
question arises, and it may be asked, 
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can the mind, when thesé impres- 
sions are brought back in remem- 
brance, pursue the abstractions 
which were made during their pre- 
sence ? Or can it recall the complex 
impression, which it had received 
entire without directing itself at the 
time upon selected parts in more 
intent consideration, and now fixing 
its intelligence on one part or an- 
other, commence such a process of 
abstraction ? That it can, we know 
well. For if a man should take but 
the glance of a moment through an 
opening door, upon a crowded 
assembly engaged in some ear- 
nest transaction without, he would 
undoubtedly be able afterwards to 
divide the complex impression he 
had received; to take the whole en- 
tirely to pieces, to remember dis- 
tinct groups of men, faces, dresses. 
It would seem something very 
strange if we should imagine avy 
difficulty about it; nor do we weil 
conceive that the mind should need 
to be endowed with a distinct fa- 
culty for the purpose of making such 
a distinction in its thoughts: we 
cannot conceive the enduwment of 
intelligence existing without it. 

Let us shortly examine, then, what 
is implied in this power of the mind, 
to attach itself in recollection to one 
or another of the different parts of 
a complex impression; and which, 
in our opinion, is all that ever takes 
place in any act whatever of Abstrac« 
tion. 

This carries us at once to the 
grounds of the whole enquiry. Now, 
the complex impression is a multi- 
tude of distinct impressions. If, 
therefore, we are to speak of any 
thing as wonderful, the wonder is, 
that the mind should be able to 
maintain united the combinations 
of impressions made upon it at once 
from so many distinct ‘sources, and 
not that it should be able to divide 
impressions which in themselves 
were originally distinct. That it can 
thus maintain them united, is in vir- 
tue of the unity of its own nature. 
By this, it would appear, it is able to 
renew at once its total affection 
made up of impressions from so 
many quarters. But surely there is no 
reason tosuppose it should be limited 
in its reproduction of impression, to 
repeating the total affection entire 
as it was at first experienced. 
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We stated, a few sentences back, 
that the mind is able to pursue its ab- 
stractions in recollection as well as 
during the immediate presence of the 
object; and a little consideration will 
show that there is really nodifference 
between the act which the mind per- 
forms, when with a sensible impres- 
sion before it, it directs itself on the 
consideration of one portion rather 
than another, and the act which it 
performs when ia recollection it di- 
vides what was united in impres- 
sion. In either case alike, the im- 
pression has the same unity ; for it 
is the total affection of one being. 
And when the mind directs itself 
intently upon one part of what is 
spread before it in the field of sight, 
it directs itself to one part of the total 
affection of an undivided being; 
when in recollection, it directs itself 
to ove part rather than another, of 
the remembered complex impres- 
sion, it does precisely in the same 
manner turn itself to one part of the 
total affection of an undivided be- 
ing—in both cases fixing its intelli- 
gence on one selected part of a total 
impression, which lies before that 
intelligence for its consideration. 

In whatever way, therefore, we 
regard the impressions of sense; 
whether we regard them as a multi- 
tude of impressions copjuintly re- 
ceived, or whether we regard them 
as making up one total affection 
of an undivided being; in either 
case, what takes place in pre- 
sent impression, and what takes 
place in recollection, as to the se- 
lection of particular circumstances 
of the impression, for more intent 
and explicit consideration, is pre- 
cisely the same. In both, as it ap- 
pears to us, the only remarkable phe- 
nomenon is, that the mind, in the 
midst of impression, in whatever 
way received, appears as a separate 
and independent power, subjecting 
its affection to its intelligence as mat- 
ter of knowledge. 

Let us now, from an illustration, 
equally within the sphere of sense, 
ouserve how these separations may 
be carricd on with somewhat more 
subtle process, in further proof of 
our position, that no ground of dis- 
tinction can be made out between 
the simpler acts of separation among 
the objects of sense, and those more 
intellectual acts to which the name 
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of abstractions has been exclusively 
and unnecessarily given. 

Of all the abstractions that can be 
carried on within the sphere of sense, 
the one most subtle and most diffi- 
cult to conceive, is that which se- 
parates, in One object of sight, form 
from colour. For the sensuous im- 
pression is one. The colour deli- 
neates the form. Yet we know per- 
fectly well that we do effect ihis 
separation; that the object, which 
we have seen with the form blended 
in colour—the two being quite indi- 
visible in the impression of sense— 
is yet without any difficulty, and 
most familiarly separated in the con- 
ception of the mind, when it retraces 
the recollection of form, and neglects 
the colour. Nothing is easier to 
imagine, than that the architect, who 
had carefully examined the propor- 
tions of a remarkable building, 
should from memory, and as arecord 
of what he had seen, and as a second 
study of the same proportions, deli- 
neate the Outline of the Whole. Now, 
in this case, he performs sensibly to 
sight, aud almost with material in- 
struments, a work of Abstraction. 
For he conceives and delineates pure 
form; and when he bas finished his 
work, and reconsiders it, and com- 
paring the effect of the whole with 
the entire conception from which he 
has drawn, is satisfied that his deli- 
neation is a faithful record of the 
original, at that moment his intelli- 
gence must needs make the same se- 
parate representation of form in 
thought, which his pencil has traced 
before his eyes; that is, must sepa- 
rate it from all conception of the 
colour, and the substance itself of 
which the building is composed, be 
it Craigleith stone or Parian marble. 

In this manner, then, may we go 
on, step by step, in sense, and in the 
representation of the mind by sense, 
demonstrating processes of separa- 
tion of one part of a complex impres- 
sion from another; nor, if we give 
the name Abstraction at all to any of 
the separations we have now con- 
sidered, does it yet appear where it 
is to begin. Indeed, metaphysical 
writers themselves have often felt 
the difficulty we have now been 
urging, of fixing the precise point at 
which the proper acts of their alleg- 
ed faculty of Abstraction begin; and 
therefore, there is in their writings 
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an indefiniteness, and even disagree- 
ment in their doctrines on this sub- 
ject, which might be avoided, by 
adopting the simpler view now pro- 
posed. 

Let us now take one of those 
cases, in which there can be no doubt 
that the separation effected by the 
mind, is of the kind which those me- 
taphysical writers meant to compre- 
hend under the name of Abstraction, 
and see whether it differs in any re- 
spect from those we have been il- 
lustrating by familiar examples. 

Dr Reid describes the act of Ab- 
straction thus :—“ The resolving, or 
analysing a subject into its known 
attributes, and giving a name to each 
attribute, which shall signify that 
attribute and nothing more.” —Essay 
v., ch. 3. 

Suppose, then, in illustration of 
this description, an analysis of those 
attributes of any simple substance 
to which we have given names, say 
glass. It is transparent, smooth, 
hard, brittle, fusible. If I think that 
it is hard, it is because I remember 
the impression made by striking it 
with another hard substance; if I 
think that it is brittle, it is because I 
remember to have seen it break; 
' that it is smooth, because I have felt 
it, or because I think of its ghistening 
surface; that it is transparent, be- 
cause a thousand times I have seen 
the light flow through it; that it is 
fusible, because sometimes I have 
seen it infusion. Here it might ra- 
ther be urged, that there is nothing 
like a process of abstraction or sepa- 
ration at all; there is merely the re- 
membrauce or conception at once of 
separate impressions; and there 
would seem to be more occasion for 
explaining how I join them all to~ 
gether in the notion of the one sub- 
stance before me, glass, than how I 
succeed in dividing them. Admit~ 
ting, however, that it is truly a pro- 
cess of separation that the mind 
here performs, we should say that 
it is just such a process of separa- 
tion as that which we have hereto- 
fore described—a separation within 
the limits of sense; while the mind 
directs itself first to one part and 
then to another, of a mixed and 
compounded sensible impression, 
conceiving more strongly of one 
than of another, and yet perhaps not 
totally forgetting any. 
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Neither will it be found that the 
circumstance, mentioned by Dr Reid, 
of giving names to these several at- 
tributes makes any difference in the 
kind of separation which it is neces- 
sary for the mind to carry into effect. 
For in order so to conceive of the 
hardness, for instance, or transpa« 
rency of substances, as to give them 
a general name, as hard or transpa- 
rent, it is not necessary that we 
should effect any greater abstrac- 
tion than when we give separate 
names to the different parts of any 
single object. For, supposing that 
we wished to do so, it is not neces- 
sary that we should at that moment 
dismiss from conception the rest of 
the object. We do not so dismiss 
it; if we did, the part itself could 
not have its name, which it receives 
often solely by its relation to the 
rest. Thus we can name the fea- 
tures of the face, the limbs, the 
joints ; yet we conceive them not as 
severed, but as a part of the whole, 
—that part on which at the moment 
the mind is more intently, but not 
exclusively, directed. So if the pro- 
perties of hardness and transparency 
were learnt from a single substance, 
what the mind must do in conceiv- 
ing them is merely to direct itself 
more intently upon the recollection 
of that particular impression from 
which the knowledge of the proper- 
ty was obtained ; and then, without 
excluding otherimpressions (though 
they will naturally be weakened at 
the time), to give the name. 

To this extent, then, we do not 
find any thing that is distinctly and 
in kind separate from the very sim- 
plest division which the mind makes 
when with one sense affected by 
different objects, such as a stone or 
a leaf, or when receiving impres- 
sion at the same time from different 
senses, as from sight and hearing, 
it directs its notice more upon one 
part or on another of its complex 
total affection. There is, however, 
it may be said, one way of viewing 
these qualities in which they bear a 
greater appearance of abstraction, 
than when we consider them thus 
in reference to a single subject in 
which they are found. Our ideas 
for example of hardness, smooth- 
ness, transparency, are of proper- 
ties abstracted from any particular 
substance; they are properties 
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found and recognised in many sub- 
stances; and the impression of hard- 
ness, as it is in any of our minds, is 

not derived from a single impres- 
’ sion of a single substance, but it is 
the remains of a thousand various 
impressions of unremembered in- 
stances. Now from this circum- 
stance our idea of hardness has a 
much more abstract appearance to 
our mind, than when we think of 
the hardness of a single substance, 
and when with an effort of mind we 
strive to separate the hardness of 
that single substance, in our con- 
ception, from its other properties. 
For the great variety of those total 
impressions, of which the sense of 
hardness has made a part, renders 
it difficult that the name of the qua- 
lity should raise up the recollection 
of any one of those distinct impres- 
sions. They operate against one 
another. There is no reason now, 
why the name hardness should raise 
up in our minds one rather than an- 
other of a thousand past impres- 
sions, which all of them have accom- 
panied it. And the consequence 
is, that it raises up none of them. 
But that is raised up which is com- 
mon to them ali—the idea of resist- 
ance. In this case, it may be said 
that each successive impression, in 
which resistance has been felt, has 
tended to detach that idea from its 
association with the circumstances 
in which it was felt before; and 
that in this way there is a process 
continually going on, tending more 
and more in the mind to detach the 
conception of the resistance felt in 
hardness from all the circumstances 
of the various actual impressions, 
such as were the appearance, tex- 
ture, and other properties of the 
several substances. 

This particular process we have 
the more thought it worth while to 
insist on, because it is one which 
very much tends to give an abstract 
appearance, if we may so express 
it, to the conception we have of 
the common properties of substan- 
ces. And we may naturally be dis- 
posed to conceive, that the degree 
of separation, in which we find the 
idea of the quality from that of the 
substances to which it belongs, is 
evidence of the force of the faculty 
of Abstraction ;—whereas, in truth, 
it is evidence not of the operation 
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of any such faculty whatever, but 
merely of that particular law regu- 
lating our associations, whereby suc- 
cessive ideas uniting themselves to 
any single idea tend to impede its 
power of calling up any one of them 
in preference to the rest, by neutra- 
lizing each other, and thus leaving 
that impression, which was common 
to them all, as a detached result 
seemingly unconnected with one 
and all of those various impressions 
from which nevertheless it arose. 

We have said that it is a law of 
Association that produces this effect ; 
for as far as any proper principle of 
Abstraction, that is to say, any direct 
intellectual act, is concerned in se- 
parating the idea of a property from 
that of the substance in which it has 
been perceived, it is plain that that 
operation must take effect as soon 
as the property is distinctly recog- 
nised, though but in a single sub< 
stance. If you can conceive an in- 
telligent being to be so situated, that 
it should have received the impres« 
sion of resistance from a single bedy 
merely, of which it had at the same 
time become equally well acquaint- 
ed with the colour and form,—so 
that the three properties might be 
said to be received by the mind in 
one complex affection,—then, as far 
as intelligence would be able to de- 
tach in conception the feeling of re- 
sistance from the conception of the 
substance itself, so far exactly, and 
no farther, does the power of the 
mind extend by any proper act of 
abstraction to detach one part of an 
impression from another. 

If then we may conjecture how 
far such an intelligence would be 
able to separate the idea of resist- 
ance from the idea of the particular 
circumstances in which it had been 
felt, we should say, in the first place, 
that if such a mind made no express 
effort for such an abstraction, the 
effect of simply directing the thought 
to that property would be exactly 
what‘ we have already mentioned, 
namely, that the mind would be 
more intent on that part of its com- 
plex impression, without losing 
sight altogether of the rest; and that 
this would be quite sufficient to de- 
termine it in giving to that property 
a name. It would be quite suffi- 
cient for that first great logical pur- 
pose. 
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Therefore if we wish to form some 
conception of what is indeed the 
degree of abstraction which such an 
intelligence might effect, in the case 
of a quality discerned ina single sub- 
stance merely, we may suppose that 
by repeated efforts some approxima- 
tion towardsitmight have been effect- 
ed. For it has been shown, that the 
mind may attach itself more intently 
to any part of a complex impression, 
and so render that stronger in pro 
portion to the rest. It would hap- 
pen, therefore, that the first endea- 
vour to conceive resistance without 
the other sensible properties, would 
produce a state of mental impres- 
sion in which that idea was stronger 
and the others weaker. The next 
endeavour would be from the state 
so produced, and would carry it 
still further; and thus by going on 
with repeated endeavours, it is ap- 
parent that a conception would be 
at last produced, in which the ac- 
companying ideas would be ex- 
ceedingly weakened, and this one 
made very predominant; which is 
an approximation to what is desired. 
But that the complete abstraction 
ever would be attained, we see no 
reason to conceive; and if it were, 
it would be no more than the con- 
tinual advance of that process which 
we have described from the begin- 
ning, namely, that under circum- 
stances of sensible impression, the 
mind is capable of directing itself 
to one part, in great preference of 


the rest, though not to their utter ~ 


exclusion—except perhaps in some 
cases of most intense and absorbing 
passion. 

If we have any such separate spe- 
culative faculty of Abstraction, 
surely the evidence of its exertion 
ought to be found in the formation 
of those ideas which we call abstract, 
and which may justly be cailed so, 
the state in which they are ulti- 
mately found being very much 
separated from the original impres- 
sions by which they were firs car- 
tied into the mind. Let us take, 
then, one such term, and examine 
whether the process by which the 
idea is brought into its present ab- 
“stract state differs at all from those 
which we have already considered— 
the term War. What are the ideas 
that suggest themselves to our minds 
under this term? And in what re- 


spect are they distinguished from 
the idea it would suggest, if it had 
been originally employed to denote 
a single battle which had been wit- 
nessed, and had never been applied 
by the mind to comprehend any 
other? Itraises up no doubt, as it is, 
a confused, indeterminate, varying 
imagery—a multitude of ideas float- 
ing confusedly and indistinctly be- 
fore the mind, but which in a mo- 
ment it can reduce to distinctness 
and vividness, and pursue in fancy 
as a train of thought. If the name 
had served to us to designate a 
single battle only which had been 
beheld, it would at once call up 
vividly some distinct and absolute, 
but partial representation of the in- 
cidents or facts of that single event. 
In one case it would have been a 
proper name, in the other it is an 
abstract or generalized term. What 
has made the difference is nothing 
more than the multitude of various 
ideas of different events which are 
now collected under one term, and 
which therefore tend to disturb and 
confuse one another, and as an ag- 
gregate to weaken the association 
which subsists in the mind between 
the term and any one of those ideas 
or events in particular which it 
comprehends. But to effect this 
difference it is not for a moment 
to be believed that the intellect has 
exerted action of its own to weaken 
and break its associations—a process 
which would be against its nature. 
There is nothing needed to effect 
the difference but the process which 
we before described in speaking of 
generalized qualities of bodies—the 
counteraction of one association by 
another. There does not appear, 
therefore, even in an abstract term, 
any evidence of the action of a 
faculty of abstraction. 

That simple act which we have 
described from the beginning, by 
which the mind attaches itself to one 
rather than others of many impres- 
sions which are before it, will be 
carried by it throughout life into its 
highest and most complicated action. 
In reading the history of a great 
nation, for instance, among the mui- 
titude of events and actions which 
are brought before the imagination, 
it is not possible but that some wil! 
take stronger hold on the thoughts 
than others, will be more intently 
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contemplated, and will remain more 
distinct, vivid, and prominent in 
remembrance. Yet were they 
brought to the mind in the midst of 
a continuous succession of impres- 
sions. We surely do not imagine 
that any particular intellectual fa- 
culty is required to separate and 
divide one event, the death of a war- 
rior, the heroic defence of a city, 
the changeful successes of some 
doubtful and perilous enterprise, 
from the others with which it was 
connected. The mind is carried 
by its own passion, its own desire, 
to fix itself upon one part rather 
‘ than another of every object that is 
before its contemplation. In -all 
there is division and abstraction 
made of one part from another, but 
in none is there any thing that can 
be ascertained and described as an 
intellectual act different from that 
which we have seen in its utmost 
simplicity, when, among different 
impressions before it, the mind di- 
rects itself upon that which for any 
reason it most desires to consider. 
Such is the only act we are 
able to find in the nature of an in- 


tellectual act of Abstraction—a pro-- 


cess in which the mind directs itself 
more to one part than another of the 
total affection of consciousness at 
any moment—a power which, whe- 
ther it is turned to single out one 
object in the midst of a wide pro- 
spect; or one event in the history of 
a people; or to regard the impres- 
sion through one sense more than 
the others, as in intent listening; or 
to consider as much as possible one 
property of a substance in recollec- 
tive conception, to the partial ex- 
clusion of the rest, distinguishing 
that one by a name—appears to us 
throughout to bear one unaltered 
character—to be one and the same 
indistinguishable act of intelligence. 
Whether it would be of any use or 
propriety to give to this act the name 
of the operation of a separate faculty 
of Abstraction, we shall not much 
insist upon, because the first great 
object in all such enquiries is to ob- 
tain a clear apprehension and dis- 
tinct understanding of the real fact 
in the mind. It is as faithfully as 
possible to represent to ourselves 
the action which takes place in any 
one instance, and to recognise it 
when it takes place in another. If 
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we do this, the name by which we 
describe it is of less moment. But 
it is a real and injurious confusion 
of all true knowledge of the mind’s 
operation, and a direct obstacle to 
all progress in enquiry, if, observing 
the same action under different cir- 
cumstances, we allow as two several 
phenomena of the mind what we 
ought tu recognise as one. 

Finally, let us advert to another 
operation that is ascribed to the fa- 
culty of Abstraction, namely, that it 
furnishes the basis of Generaliza- 
tion. 

One of the most distinct defini- 
tions of Abstraction thus explains 
this act:—‘“ An operation of the 
mind, by which we detach from our 
conceptions all those circumstances 
that render them particular, and 
thereby fit them to denote a whole 
rank or class of beings.” —( Ed. Enc. 
Abstr. ) 

The particular definition, how- 
ever, is of little consequence— 
enough that this operation is ascrib- 
ed to the faculty of Abstraction. It 
is meant that where several objects. 
concur in possessing certain com« 
mon properties, the mind is able to 
detach the consideration of these 
properties from the others with 
which they are conjoined in the in- 
dividuals, and upon the ground of 
that community, to class them toge- 
ther; as when all creatures having 
physical life, with sense, are classed 
together as animals. . 

Now the very statement will sug- 
gest, we think, that what has already 
been insisted upon applies directly 
here; and that when the mind con- 
ceives of one or more properties se« 
parate from others, ia order to make 
them serve as the character of a class, 
precisely thesame thing takes placeas 
when it separates a property to give 
it a name. It inclines to the more 
earnest consideration of those pro- 
perties, weakening the conception 
of the rest. 

It will at once be perceived, that 
it is of little consequence whether 
the property of life be selected to 
give it a name in one living creature, 
or whether it be selected for the pur- 
pose of classing all; except that some- 
thing like what we have already de- 
scribed will take place, when the 
property is extended to several 
kinds. For it would probably be 
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found, that if we had known life in 
one species only, it would be impos- 
sible for us to detach from the idea 
we might endeavour to form of it, 
the vivid visual and sensible concep- 
tion of the more prominent circum- 
stances, which in that species were 
connected with life; as of outward 
form, motion, internal structure, 
living blood, Xc. But when we have 
to find the same life in kinds that 
are different in numberless circum- 
stances of their frame and constitu- 
tion, then it may be found indeed 
that the conception of life in so many 
kinds does greatly tend to produce 
the particular effect we have de- 
scribed; namely, that it is disso- 
ciated from the circumstances at- 
tending it in particular kinds; and 
under this simple law regulating our 
associations, and not by force of any 
intellectual act of Abstraction, ac- 
quires a more general form, giving 
an appearance to the conception of 
something like Generalization. But 
this is, we apprehend, the same de- 
ceptiveappearance already described 
in the case of abstractions formed 
from mixed impressions of the quali- 
ties of sensible objects. Nor do we 
find in this selection of properties, for 
the purposeof designating aclass, any 
other intellective act than that which 
is necessary for naming the per- 
ceived properties of an individual ; 
that namely, by which the mind at- 
taches itself to one part rather than 
to another of its general complex 
affection, but not to the exclusion of 
the rest. 

We have now explained our view 
of the operations of the alleged fa- 
culty of Abstraction. The whole of 
the results which are commonly 
ascribed to it appear to us to 
be comprehended under two pro- 
cesses of the mind ;—one, that by 
which it directs itself with intelli- 
gent consideration, more intently on 
one part rather than others of any 
mixed impression, thus weakening 
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to itself the impression of the rest, 
and giving to that one selected part 
a prominence both to its understand- 
ing at the time, and to its remem- 
brance;—the other, a process of 
mere association, by which the many 
various conceptions which have been 
at different times associated with 
any single conception, equally con- 
nected with them all, neutralizing 
one another, weaken its power to 
call up any one among them all, and 
thus give it in effect a detached and 
generalized character to the mind. 
These two processes are all that we 


can find necessary to the production - 


of the most abstracted forms of 
thought we possess ; nor are we able 
to conceive any other element en- 
tering into them. But of these two 
processes, the last is evidently not 
an act of intellectual separation, but 
the mere unwilled result of irresis< 
tible impressions; and the first, 
which is indeed an intellectual act, 
namely the selection of the objects 
of consideration, is so far from being 
the act of a peculiar faculty, that it 
is that one universal act by which 
the mind is intelligent at all: since 
without it, it must be the mere pas< 
sive subject of the fortuitous impres- 
sions of sense, exhibiting nothing 
but the perpetual succession of such 
impressions. The very act by which 
it subjects these impressions to it- 
self, and makes them matter of 
knowledge and thought at all, is this 
distinct, selected, and willed consi- 
deration, for purposes of its own, of 
the mixed, and confounding impres- 
sions which crowd in together upon 
it from sense at every moment ;— 
an act which is begun in its very 
first activity, and which is nothin 
different in kind, though greatly dif- 
ferent in degree, in its very highest 
intellectual efforts, and in those sim- 
plest cases of separations effected in 
sense, with which we began the exa- 
mination we now conclude. 


We have received a very interesting letter from Mr John Fearn, author 
of “ First Lines of the Human Mind,” and other works. It shall appear 
in our January Number. Mean while we beg to express our high respect 
for that gentleman’s character, and our high appreciation of the originality 
and importance of his metaphysical speculations, 
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LINES BY B. SIMMONS, 
INSCRIBED TO LADY E. S.- WORTLEY. 
AND SUGGESTED BY A SKETCH IN “ THE KEEPSAKE” for 1837, 


“‘ T ImMEDIATELY followed Mademoiselle Rose into the chamber, and was 
introduced to the mother of Napoleon. Madam Letitia was at that time 
eighty-three years of age, and never did I see a person so advanced in life 
with a brow and countenance so beaming with expression and undi- 
minished intelligence ; the quietness and brilliancy of her large sparkling 
eye was most remarkable. She was laid on asnow white bed in one corner 
of the room; to which she told me she had been confined for three years, 
having as long as that ago had the misfortune to break her leg. The room 
was completely hung round with pictures, large, full-length portraits of 
her family, which covered every portion of the wall. All those of her sons 
who had attained to the regal dignity were represented in their royal 
robes; Napoleon, I believe, in the gorgeous apparel he wore at his coro- 
nation. . . . She then, seeing us looking earnestly at the magnificent 
picture of Napoleon, which was hung close to the side of her bed, asked, 
if we did not admire it, gazing herself at it proudly and fondly, and say- 
ing ‘ Cela ressemble beaucoup 4!’Empereur, oui, cela lui ressemble beau- 
coup!’ ... After having sendedy examined all these interesting pic- 
tures, I returned to take my place beside the bed of the venerable lady. 
I could not help feeling that she must exist as it were in a world of dreams, 
in a world of her own, or rather of memory’s creation, with all these 
splendid shadows around her, that silently but eloquently spoke of the days 
departed. ... She thencommissioned me to say a thousand, a thousand 
affectionate things to Lady D. Stuart, and charged me to tell her that she 
ardently hoped that she would come and pay her a visit in the ensuing 
winter ; adding, with a tone and manner that I shall never forget, so pro- 
found and mournful was the impression it made on me: ‘Je vous en prie 
dites 4 ma chére Christine que je suis seule ici.’ ”—A Visit io Madam Le- 
titia, Mother of Napoleon.”—KEEPSAKE, 1837. 


Ir was the noon of a Roman day that lit with mellow gloom, 
Through marble-shafted windows deep, a grandly solemn room, 
Where, shadowed o’er with canopy and pillewed upon down, 
An aged woman lay unwatched—like perishing renown. 


No crowned one she; though, in the pale and venerable grace 

Of her worn cheek and lofty brow, might observation trace— 
And in her dark eye’s flash—a fire and energy to give 

Life unto sons, whose sceptre-swords should vanquish all that live. 


Strange looked that lady old, reclined upon her lonely bed 

In that vast chamber, echoing not to page or maiden’s tread; 

And stranger still the gorgeous forms, in portrait, that glanc’d round 
From the high walls, with cold bright looks more eloquent than sound. 


They were her children. Never yet, since, with the primal beam, 
Fair painting brought on rainbow wings its own immortal dream, 
Did one fond mother give such race beneath its smile to glow, 

As they who now back on her brow their pictured glories throw. 


Her daughters there—the beautiful !—look’d down in dazzling sheen : 

One lovelier than the Queen of Love—one crown’d an earthly queen! 
‘Her sons—the proud—the Paladins! with diadem and plume, 

Each leaning on his sceptred arm, made empire of that room! 
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But, right before her couch’s foot, one mightiest picture blazed— 

One august form, to which her eyes incessantly were raised ;— 

A monarch’s, too !—and, monarch-like, the artist’s hand had bound him 
With jewell’d belt, imperial sword, and ermin’d purple round him. 


One well might deem from the white flags that o’er him flashed and rolled, 
Where the puiseant lily laughed and waved its bannered gold, 

And from the Lombard’s iron crown beneath his hand which lay, 

That Charlemagne had burst death’s reign and leaped again to day ! 


How gleamed that awful countenance, magnificently stern ! 

In its dark smile and smiting look, what destiny we learn !— 

The laurel simply wreathes that brow, while nations watch its nod, 
As though he scofi’d all pomp below the thunderbolts of God. 


Such was the scene—the noontide hour—which, after many a year, 
Had swept above the memory of his meteor-like career— 

Saw the mother of the mightiest—Napo.zon’s MotHEr—lie 

With the liviog dead around her, with the past before her eye! 


She saw her son—of whom the Seer in Patmos bare record— 

Who broke one seal—one vial poured—wild angel of the Lord! 

She saw him shadow earth beneath the terrors of his face, 

And dived and knew that the hoarse sea-mew wailed o’er his burial-place. 





Yet was she not forgotten: —from every land and wave, 

The noble and free-hearted all, the graceful and the brave 
Passed not her halls unnoticed, but, lingering claimed to pay 
The tribute of their chastened hearts to glory in decay. 


And England’s Gentle Daughter, in that deserted hour, 

Though greatness was thy handmaiden, and genius was thy dower, 
Thou didst not scorn to come in youth and beauty to assuage, 
Albeit for one bright moment brief that woman’s lonely age. 


“Tam alone!” she still exclaimed—and haply thou didst say, 
How much our human sympathies were with her far away ; 

How much one spirit moura’d with bers, Jet this wild strain impart, 
Offered in homage, Lady, to thy good and gifted heart. f \ 


Lonpon, November, 1836. 


We are delighted once more to number Mr Simmons among our poeti- 
cal contributors. These lines are not unworthy of the author of the noble 
ode on Napoleon, which none who read it once in our pages can ever 
forget. C.N. 
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Cuapter I. 


L. E. L. closes one of her'sportive 
poems with the heartfelt exclama- 
tion— 

“ Thank Heaven that I never 
Can be a child again!” 

The remark falls harshly from a 
woman's lip; and after all does not 
admit of general application. There 
are those who were never children 
—with whom the heart was never 
young. There are those who never 
knew that brief but happy period 
when the spirit was a stranger to 
guile,—and the heart beat high with 
generous impulses,—and the future 
was steeped in the colours of hope, 
—and the past left behind it no sting 
of bitterness,—and the brow was 
unwriokled with care,—and the soul 
unsullied by crime,—and the lips 
poured forth, fondly and fervently, 
with unbounded and unwavering 
confidence, the heart's purest and 
earliest homage to Nature and to 
Truth. And he whose career, on the 
second anniversary of his death, 
I am tempted to record, was a 
living illustration of the truth of this 
assertion. 

Vincent Desborough’s prospects 
and position in society embraced all 
that an ambitious heart would seek. 
He was heir to a large fortune—had 
powerful connexions—talents of no 
common order—and indisputable 
personal attractions. But every 
good, natural and acquired, was 
marred by a fatal flaw in his dispo- 
sition. It was largely leavened with 
CRUELTY. It seemed born with him. 
For it was developed in very early 
childhood, and bade defiance to re- 
monstrance and correction. Insects, 
doge, horses, servants, all felt its vi- 
rulence. And yetona first acquain- 
tance, it appeared incredible that that 
intelligent and animated counte- 
nance, those gladsome and beaming 
eyes could meditate aught but kind- 
ness and good-will to those around 
him. But as Lord Byron said of Ali 
Pacha—one of the most cruel and 
sanguinary of Eastern despots—that 
-he was “ by far the mildest-lookin 
old gentleman he ever comenaval 
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with ;” so it might be said of Vincent 
Desborough, that never was a relent- 
less and savage heart concealed un- 
der a more winning and gentle ex- 
terior. 

That parents are blind to the er- 
rors of their offspring has passed 
into a proverb, and Vincent's were 
no exception to the rule. “He was 
a boy,” they affirmed, “ of the high- 
est promise.” His ingenuity in caus- 
ing pain was “ a mere childish foible 
which would vanish with advancing 
years;” and his delight at seeing 
others suffer it, “an eccentricity 
which more extended acquaintance 
with life would teach him to discard. 
All boys were cruel!”’ And satisfied 
with the wisdom of this conclusion, 
the Desboroughs intrusted their 
darling to Doctor Scanaway, with 
the request that “he might be treated 
with every possible indulgence.” 

“ No!” said the learned linguist, 
loudly and sternly, “ not if he was 
heir-presumptive to the dukedom of 
Devonshire! Your son you have 
thought proper to place with me. 
For that preference I thank yuu. 
But if he remains with me he must 
rough it like the rest. You have 
still the power of withdrawing 
him.” 

Papa and Mamma Desborough 
looked at each other in evident con- 
sternation, and stammered out a dis- 
jointed disclaimer of any such inten- 
tion. 

“Very well !—Coppinger,” said 
he, calling one of the senior boys, 
‘take this lad away with you into 
the school-room and puta Livy into 
his hands. My pupils I aim at mak- 
ing men, not milksops—scholars, not 
simpletons. To do this I must have 
your entire confidence. If that be 
withheld, your son’s luggage is still 
in the hall, and I beg that he and it 
may be again restored to your Car- 
riage.” 

“ By no means,” cried the Desho- 
roughs in a breath; and silenced, if 
not satisfied, they made their adieus 
and departed. 
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Cuapter II. 


In Doctor Scanaway’s household 
Vincent met with a congenial spirit 
in the person of a youth some years 
his senior named Gervaise Rolleston. 
Gervaise wasa young adventurer. He 
was clever, active, and preposses- 
sing; but he was poor and dependent. 
He discovered that, at no very distant 
period, accumulated wealth must 
descend to Vincent, and he fancied 
that, by submitting to his humours 
and flattering his follies, he might 
secure to himself a home in rough 
weather. The other had no objec- 


tion to possess a faithful follower. 
In truth, a clever coadjutor was of- 
ten indispensable for the successful 
execution of his mischievous pro- 
jects. Mutual necessity thus proved 
a stringent bond to both; and be- 
tween them a league was struck up, 
offensive and defensive, which—like 


other leagues on a broader scale © 


which are supported by wealth and 
wickedness—was formidable to all 
who opposed its designs and move- 
ments. 


Cuapter III. 


Domiciled in the little village of 
Horbury, over which the learned 
doctor ruled with undisputed sway, 
was “a widow humble of spirit and 
sad of heart, for of all the ties of life 
one son alone was spared her; and 
she loved him with a melancholy 
love, for he was the likeness of the 
lost.” Moreover, he was the last of 
his race, the only surviving pledge 
of a union too happy to endure ; and 
the widow, while she gazed on him 
with that air of resigned sorrow pe- 
culiar to her countenance—an air 
which had banished the smile, but 
not the sweetness, from her lips— 
felt that in him were concentrated 
all the ties which bound her to 
existence. 

* Send Cyril to me,” said the doc- 
tor to Mrs Dormer, when he called 
to welcome her to the viilage. “ No 
thanks—I knew his father—respect- 


‘ ed him—loved him. I like an eld 


family — belong to one myself, 
though I have still to learn the be- 
nefit it has been to me!” 

“I fear,’ replied the widow, ti- 
midly, for the recollection of very 
limited resources smote painfully 
across her, “ at least I feel the re- 
quisite pecuniary consideration”. 

“ He shall pay when he’s a fellow 
of his college—shall never know it 
before! You've nothing to do with it 
—but THen I shall exact it! We 
will dine in his rooms at Trinity, 
and he shall lionize us over the 





‘building. I have long wished to see 


Dr Wordsworth—good man—sound 
scholar !—but have been too busy 
these last twenty years to manage 
it. Its a bargain, then? You'll 
send him to-mortow ?” 


And the affectionate interest which 
the doctor took in little Cyril, the 
pains he bestowed on his progress, 
and the evident anxiety with which 
he watched and aided the develope- 
ment of his mind, were oneamong the 
many fine traits of character which 
belonged to this warmhearted but 
unpolished humorist. 

To Dormer, for some undefinable 
reason, Desborough had conceived 
the most violent aversion. Neither 
the youth of the little orphan, ner 
his patient endurance of insult, nor 
the readiness with which he forgave, 
nor the blamelessness of his own 
disposition, served to disarm thé fe- 
rocity of his tormentor. Desborough, 
to use his own words, was “re- 
solved to drive the little pauper 
from their community, or tease his 
very heart out.” 

His love for his mother, his fair 
and effeminate appearance, his slen- 
der figure, and diminutive stature, 
were the objects of his tormentor’s 
incessant attack. “ Complain, Dor- 
mer—complain at home,” was the 
advice given him by more than one 
of his class-fellows. 

“It would only grieve my mo- 
ther,” he replied, in his plaintive 
musical voice, “and she has had 
much—Oh! so much—te distress 
her. I might, too, lose my present 
advantages; and the good doctor is 
so very very lenient to me. Besides, 
surely, Desborough will become 
kinder by and by, even if he does 


"not grow weary of ill-treating me.” 


And thus, cheered by Hope, the 
little martyr struggled on, and suf- 
fered in silence. 

The 4th of. September was ‘the 





























doctor’s birthday, and was invaria- 
bly kept as a sort of Saturnalia by 
all under his reof. The day—al- 
ways too short—was devoted to 
cricket, and revelry, and manly 
sports; and a meadow at the back 
of the shrubbery, which, from its 
being low and marshy, was drained 
by dykes of all dimensions, was a 
favourite resort of those who were 
expert at leaping with a pole. The 
whole party were in motion at an 
early hour, and Cyril among the 
rest. Either purposely or accidental- 
ly he was separated from the others, 
and, on a sudden, he found himself 
alone with Desborough and Rolles- 
ton. “Come, you little coward,” 
said the former, “leap this dyke.”’ 

“1 cannot, it is too broad; and, 
besides, it is very deep.” 

“Cannot? You mean will not. 
But you shall be made. Leap it, sir, 
this instant.” 

“ I cannot—indeed I cannot. Do 
not force me to try it; itis deep, and 
I cannot swim.” 

“Then learn now. Leap it, you 
little wretch! Leap it, I say, or I'll 
throw you in. Seize him, Roileston. 
We'll teach him obedience.” 

“ Promise me, then, that yau will 


help me out,” said the little fellow, 


entreatingly, and in accents that 
would have moved most hearts; 
“promise me, do promise me, for I 
fee] sure that I shall fail.” 

“ We promise you,” said the con- 
federates, and they exchanged glan- 
ces. The helpless victim trembled— 
turned pale. Perhaps the recollec- 
tion of his doting and widowed pa- 
rent came across him, and unnerved 
his little heart. “Let me off, Des- 
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asc 3 pray let me off,” he mur- 
mured. 

“No! you little dastard, no! 
Over! or I throw you in!” 

The fierce glance of Desborough’s 
eye, and the menace of his manner, 
determined him. He took a short 
run, and then boldly sprang from 
the bank. His misgivings were well- 
founded. The pole snapped, and 
in an instant he was in the middle 
of the stream. 

“Help! help! Your promise, 
Desborough—your promise!” 

With a mocking laugh, Desbo- 
rough turned away. “Help your- 
self, my fine fellow ! Scramble out ; 
it’s not deep. A kitten wouldn’t 
drown!” And Relleston, in whom 
better feelings for the moment 
seemed to struggle, and who ap- 
peared half inclined to return to the 
bank and give his aid, he dragged 
forcibly away. The little fellow eyed 
their mevements, and seemed to 
feel his fate was determined. He 
clasped his hands, and uttered no 
further cry for assistance. The 
words “ Mother! mother!” were 
heard to escape him; and once, 
and only once, did his long wavy 
golden hair come up above the sur- 
face fora moment. But though no 
human ear heeded the death-cry of 
that innecent child, and no human 
heart responded to it, THE GREAT 
Spirit had his observant eye fixed 
on the little victim, and quickly ter- 
minated his experience of care and 
sorrow, by a summons to that world 
where the heavy laden hear no more 
the voice of the oppressor, and the 
pure in heart behold their God ! 


Cuaprer IV. 


The grief of the mother was fright- 
ful to witness. Her softness and 
sweetness of character, the patience 
with which she had endured sorrow 
and reverses, the cheerfulness with 
which she had submitted to the pri- 
vations attendant on very limited 
resources, had given place to un- 
wonted vehemence and sternness. 
She cursed the destroyers of her 
child in the bitterness of her soul. 


. “God will avenge me! His frown 


will d rken their path to their dying 
hour. As the blood of Abel cried 
up from the ground against the first 
murderer, so the blood of my Cyril 





calls for vengeance on those who 
sacrificed him. I shall see it—I 
shall see it. Zhe measure meted out 
by them to others, shall be measured un- 
to them again.” It was in vain that 
kind-hearted neighbours suggested 
to her topics of consolation. She 
mourned as one that would not be 
comforted. “The only child of bis 
mother, and she a widow!” was her 
invariable reply. “No! For me 
there is nought but quenehless re- 
grets and ceaseless weeping!’ 

Among those who tendered their 
friendly offices was the warm-heart- 
ed doctor. Indifferent to his ap- 
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proach, and in appearance lost to 
every thing else around her, she was 
sitting among Cyril’s books—in- 
specting his little drawings—ar- 
ranging his playthings—and appa- 
rently carefully collecting together 
every object, however trivial, with 
which his loved memory could be 
associated. 

To the doctor’s kind though tre- 
mulous enquiries she had but 
one reply—‘ Alone—alone in the 
world.” 

His offer of a home in his own 
house was declined with the remark 
—‘* My summer is so nearly over 
it matters not where the leaves fall.’’ 

And when he pressed her under 
any circumstances to entertain the 
offer made through him—by a 
wealthy kinsman of her husband— 
of a shelter under his roof for any 
period, however protracted—‘ Too 
late! too late!” was her answer— 
“ Ambition is cold with the ashes of 
those we love!” 

But the feelings of the mourner 
had been painfully exasperated by 
the result of a previous enquiry. An 
inquest was indispensable; and ru- 
mour—we may say facts—spoke so 
loudly against Desborough, that his 
parents hurried to Horbury, prepa- 
red at any pecuniary sacrifice to ex- 
tricate him from the obloquy which 
threatened him. Money judiciously 
bestowed will effect impossibilities ; 
and the foreman of the jury—a 
bustling, clamorous, spouting demo- 
crat—who was always eloquent on 
the wrongs of his fellow-men, and 
kept the while a most watchful eye 
to his own interests—became on a 
sudden “ thoroughly satisfied that 
Mr Vincent Desborough had been 
cruelly calumniated,” and that the 


whole affair was “ a matter of acct- 
DENT altogether.” 

A verdict to that effect “was ac- 
cordingly returned ! 

The unhappy mother heard the 
report of these proceedings, and it 
seemed to scorch her very soul. 
“The covetous, craving, earth- 
worm!” she cried. ‘‘ He thinks he 
has this day clenched a most suc- 
cessful bargain! But no! from this 
hour the face of God is against him! 
Can it be otherwise ? He that justi- 
Jieth the wicked, and condemneth the 
just, are they not both equal abomina« 
tion in the sight of God? For years 
the wickedness of this hour will be 
present before the Great, Just 
Spirit, and will draw down a curse 
on his every project. Iam as con- 
fident of it as if I saw. the whole 
course of this man’s after life spread 
out before me. Henceforth God fights 
against him!” 

It was a curious coincidence, the 
solution of which is left to better 
casuists than myself, that from the 
hour in which he was bribed to 
smother enquiry, and throw a shield 
over crime, misfortune and reverses 
in unbroken succession assailed him. 
His property melted away from his 
grasp with unexampled rapidity. 
Aud when, a few years afterwards, 
the kinsman, already alluded to, left 
poor Dormer’s mother a small an- 
nuity, it so chanced that as she quit- 
ted the vestry with the requisite 
certificates of birth and marriage in 
her hands, she encountered this very 
juror in the custody of the parish 
officers, who were bringing him be- 
fore the proper authorities to swear 
him to his settlement, and then ob- 
tain an order to pass him forthwith 
to the parish workhouse ! 


Cuapter V. 


A few years after the melancholy 
scene at Horbury, Desborough was 
admitted at Cambridge. He was the 
sporting man of a non-reading col- 
lege. Around him were gathered all 
the coaching, betting, driving, racing 
characters of the University—the 
** Varmint men,” as they called 
themselves—* The Devil's Own,” as 
others named them. It was a me- 


lancholy sojourn for Desborough. 
The strictness of academical rule 
put down every attempt at a cock- 
pit, a badger hunt, or a bull bait. It 


was a painfully monotonous life; 
and to enliven it he got up a rat- 
hunt. Appertaining to him was a 
little knowing dog, with a sharp 
quick eye, aud a short curled up 
tail, who was discovered to have an 
invaluable antipathy to rats, and an 
unparalleled facility in despatching 
them. What discovery could be 
more opportune! Rat-hunts wiled 
away many a lagging hour; and the 
squeaks, and shrieks, and shouts, 
which on these occasions issued 
from Desborough’s rooms, were pro- 
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nounced by the senior tutor “ guite 
irregular ;”” and by the master to be 
“by no means in keeping with the 
gravity of college discipline.” To 
the joy of all the staid and sober 
members of the society these sounds 
at length were hushed, for Desbo- 
rough quitted the University. 

“ What a happy riddance!” said, 
on the morning of bis departure, a 
junior fellow who had had the mis- 
fortune to domicile on the same 
staircase. “ His rooms had invari- 
ably such an unsavoury smell that 
it was quite disagreeable to pass 
them!” 

‘** And would you believe it,” cried 
another, who used to excruciate the 
ears of those above and below him 
by the most rasping inflictions on a 
tuneless fiddle ; “ would you believe 
it, after the noise and uproar with 
which his rooms were familiar, that 
whenever I began one of those 
sweetly soothing airs of Bellini, his 
gyp used to come to me with his 
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master’s compliments, and he was 
sorry to disturb me, but really the 
noise in my rooms —fancy—THE 
NoIsE! was so great that he was un- 
able to read while it lasted !” 

“He was so little accomplished 
—played the worst rubber of any 
man I ever knew,” observed the 
dean, with great gravity. 

“ He carved so badly!” said the 
bursar. “ He has often deprived me 
of my appetite by the manner in 
which he helped me!” 

*“ And was so cruel!” added the 
president, who was cursed with a 
tabby mania. “ Poor Fatima could 
never take her walk across the qua- 
drangle without being worried by 
one or other of his vile terriers.” 

“ The deliverance is great,” cried 
the musical man, ‘“‘ and Heaven be 
praised for it!” 

“ Amen!” said the other two; 
“ but good Heavens! we have mise- 
ed the dinner bell!” 


Cuaprer VI, 


Ia a fair and fertile valley, where 
the nightingales are to be heard ear- 
lier and later in the year than in any 
other part of Eugland—where the 
first bursting of the buds is seen in 
spring—where no rigour of the sea- 
sons can ever be felt—where every 
thing seems formed for precluding 
the very thought of wickedness, 
lived a loved and venerated clergy- 
man with his only daughter. 

He belonged to a most distinguish- 
ed family, and had surrendered bril- 
liant prospects to embrace the pro- 
fession of his choice. And right 
nobly had he adorned it! And she 
—the companion of his late and 
early hours—his confidante—guide 
—almoner—consoler—was a young, 
fair, and innocent being, whose heart 
was a stranger to duplicity, and her 
tongue to guile. 

His guide and consoler was she 
in the truest sense of the term. He 
was blind. While comforting in his 
dying moments an old and valued 
parishioner, Mr Somerset had caught 
the infection; and the fever settling 
in his eyes had deprived him of vi- 
sion. 

“Twill be your curate,” said the 
affectionate girl, when the old man, 
under the pressure of this calamity, 
talked of retiring altogether from 


‘unparalleled duplicity. She fell— 





duty. “ The prayers, and psalms, 
and lessons you have long known 
by heart; and your addresses, as you 
call them, we all prefer to your 
written sermons. Pray—pray—ac- 
cept of me as your curate, and make 
trial of my services in guiding and 
prompting you, ere you surrender 
your beloved charge to a stranger.” 

“It would break my heart to do 
so,” said the old man faintly. 

The experiment was made, and 
succeeded, and it was delightful to 
see that fair-haired, bright-eyed 
girl steadying her father’s tottering 
steps—prompting him in the ser- — 
vice when his memory failed—guid- 
ing him to and from the sanctuary, 
and watching over him with the 
truest and tenderest affection—an 
affection which no wealth could 
purchase, and no remuneration re- 
pay, for it sprung from heartfelt and 
devoted attachment. 

Satiated with pleasure and shat- 
tered in constitution, a stranger 
came to seek health in this sheltered 
spot. It was Desborough. Neither 
the youth, nor the beauty, nor the 
innocence of Edith availed her 
against the snares and sophistry of 
this unprincipled man. | She fell— 
but under circumstances of the most 
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the victim: of the most tremendous 
perfidy and the dupe of the most 
carefully veiled villany. She fell 
—and was deserted! “Importune 
me no more as to marriage,” was 
the.closing remark of Vincent’s last 
letter—“ your own conduct has 
rendered that impossible.” That 
declaration was her deathblow.— 
She read it, and never looked up 
again. The springs of life seemed 
frozen within her; and without any 
apparent disease she faded gradual- 
ly away. 

“Tam justly punished,” was the 
remark of her heattbroken father 
when the dreadful secret was dis- 
closed to him. ‘My idol is with- 
drawn from me! Ministering at nts 
altar, nought should have been dear 
tome but Him! But lead me to her, 
I can yet bless her.” . 

The parting interview between 
that parent and child will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
The aged minister wept and prayed 
—and prayed and wept—over his 
parting child, with an earnestness 
and agony, that “ bowed the hearts of 
all who heard him like the heart ef 
one man.” 

“Is there hope for me, father ?” 
said the dying girl, “ Can I—can I 
be forgiven? Will not—oh! will not 
our separation be eternal ?” 


‘* Though sin abounded,” was the 
almost inarticulate reply, “ grace 
did much more abound. The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.” 

‘We shall not be long parted,” 
was his remark when those who 
watched around the dying bed told 
him he had no longer a daughter. 
“The summons has arrived; and 
the last tie which bound me to earth 
is broken.” 

Acting upon this conviction, he 
commenced and completed the ar- 
rangements for the disposition of his 
little property with an earnestness 
and alacrity they could well under- 
stand who had witnessed his blame- 
less career. 

The evening previous to that ap- 
pointed for the funeral of his 
daughter, he said to those who had 
the management of it—‘ Grant the 
last, the closing request of your old 
pastor. Postpone the funeral for a 
few hours. lask no more. A short 
delay—and one service and one 
grave will suffice for both.” 

His words were prophetic. The 
morrow’s suu he never saw; and on 
the following Sunday, amid the tears 
of a bereaved people, father and 
daughter were calmly deposited in 
one common grave. 


Cuarter VII. 


In the interim how had the world 
sped with Gervaise Rolleston ? 
Bravely! He had become a thriv- 
ing and a prosperous gentleman. 
There are two modes, says an old 
writer, of obtaining distinction.— 
The eagle soars, the serpent climbs. 
The latter mode was the one adopt- 
ed by Rolleston. He was an adroit 
flatterer; possessed the happy art 
of making those whom he addressed 
pleased with themselves; had a 
thorough knowledge of tact, and al- 
ways said the right thing in the right 
place. All his acquaintance called him 
“a very rising young man.” And for 
“a very rising young man” he held a 
most convenient creed. For to 
forget all benefits, atid conceal the 
remembrance of all injuries; are 
maxims by which adventurers lose 
their honour but make their for- 


tunes. In a happy hour he con-. 


trived to secure the acquaintance 
of Lord Meridet, His Lordship 


was an amiable, but moody, vale- 
tudinarian, who had no resources 
in himself, and was entirely de- 
pendent on the good offices of others. 
Rolleston was the very man for him. 
He was a fair punster—told a good 
story—sung a capital song—played 
well at chess and billiards, and most 
unaccountably was always beaten at 
both—could read aloud by the hour 
together—and never took offence. 
To all these accomplishments, natu- 
ral and acquired, he added one most 
valuable qualification, which was in 
constant exercise—the most pro« 
found respect for Lord Meriden.— 
And how true is it that “we love 
those who adatire us more than those 
whom we admire?” 

Rolleston’s advice, presence, aud 
conversation became to Lord Meri+ 
den indispensable. And when order- 
ed abroad, by those who forésaw 
that he would die under their hands 
if he remained at home, the sick 





























nobleman’s first care was that Rol- 
leston should accompany him. Hé 
did so; and played his part so suc- 
cessfully, that “in remembrance of 
his disinterested attentions,’ Lord 
Meriden bequeathed to him the 
whole of his personal property.— 
His carriages, horses, plate, -yacht, 
all were willed by the generous 
nobleman to his pliant favourite.— 
In the vessel which had thus be- 
come his own, Rolleston embarked 
for England. It was a proud mo- 
ment for his aspiring spirit. He 
was returning to those shores an 
independent and opulent man, which 
he had quitted fifteen months be- 
fore a pennyless adventurer. His 
family, apprized of his good fortune, 
hurried down to Ryde to receive 
him on his arrival. They vied with 
each other in the length and ardour 
of their congratulations. By the 
way, what extraordinary and over- 
powering affection is invariably 
evinced by all the mémbers of a 
family towards that branch of it 
which unexpectedly attains wealth 
or distinction! The “ Fairy Queen” 
was telegraphed—was signaled— 
hove in sight—passed gallantly on 
—and all the Rollestons, great and 
small, pressed down to the pier to 
welcome this “dear, good; worthy, 
accomplished, and excellent young 
man.” 

At the very instant of nearing the 
pier, in the bustle and confusion of 
the moment, Rolleston was sent 
overboard. Some said that he was 
overbalanced by a sudden lurch of 
the vessel—others, that he was 
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struck by the jib-boom. One staid 
and respectable spectator positive- 
ly affirmed that he had observed a 
sailor, to whose wife, it seemed, 
Rolleston had, some months before, 
offered insult, rush violently against 
him, with the evident intention of 
injuring him; and this account, 
strange as it appeared, gained con- 
siderable credence. The fact, how- 
ever, was indisputable. He strug- 
gled bravely for a few moments 
with the eddy that sweeps around 
the pier—then struck out boldly for 
the shore, waved his hand in recog- 
nition of his agonized family, who 
were almost within speaking dis- 
tance, and in a moment sunk to rise 
no more. 

For many days his anguished 
mother lingered at Ryde, in the 
hope of rescuing the body from the 
deep; and large was the reward 
promised to those who should suc- 
ceed in bringing her the perishing 
remains. So many days had elap- 
sed in fruitless search, that hope 
was fading into despair, when one 
morning a lady in deep mourning 
enquired for Mrs Rolleston. On 
being admitted to her presence;— 

“T am the bearer,’ said she, “ of 
welcome intelligence: I have this 
morning discovered on the beach, 
at some distance, the body of your 
son, Gervaise Rolleston.” 

“ How know you that it is he?” 

* 1 cannot be mistaken!” 

“ Are his féatures, then, familiar 
toyou?” - 

“ Familiar! I ami the mother of 
Cyril Dormer!” 


CuAprer VIII. 


It is painful to observe how soon 
the déad are forgotten. The tide of 
fashion, or business, or pleasure, 
rolls on,—rapidly obliterates the 
memory of the departed,— and 
sweeps away with it the attention 
of the mourner to the ruling folly 
of the hour. 


“ There poesy and Jove come not, 
Tt is a world of stone: 

The grave is bought—is closed—forgot, 
And then life hurries on.” * 


Engrossed in the all-important 
duty of securing the property which 
had been bequeatlied to their son, 


and which, as he had left no will, 
there was some probability of their 
losing, the Rollesténes had com- 
pletely forgotten him by whose 
subservience it hdd been acquiréd. 
At length it occurred to them that 
some monument was due; or, at all 
events, that a headstone should be 
raised over him who slept beneath 
the yew-tree in Brading churchyard ; 
and directions were given accord- 
ingly. Their intentions had been 
anticipated. A headstone had been 
erected—when or by whom no one 
could or cared to divulge. But 
there it was. It bore the siitple 
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of death; with this remarkable ad- 
parted—the day of birth and theday dition, in large and striking letters :— 
‘* WITH THE SAME MEASURE THAT YE METE 
WITHAL, IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN.” 


inscription of the name of the de- 


CuaprTer IX. 


Some years after the circumstan- 
ces detailed in the last chapter, a 
gentleman, in military undress, was 
descried riding slowly into the vil- 
lage of Beechbury. The size and 
architecture of the village church 
had apparently arrested his atten- 
tion, and he drew bridle suddenly, 
to make enquiries of a peasant, who 
was returning from his daily toil. 

“ Ay! it’s a fine church, though 
I can’t say I troubles it very much 
myself,” was the reply. “ There’s 
a mort of fine munniments in it beside. 
All Lord Somerset's folks be buried 
there; and ’twas but last Martin- 
mas that they brought here old par- 
son Somerset and his daughter all 
the way from a churchyard t’other 
side Dartmoor, because ye see they 
belonged to ’em; and these great 
folks choose to be altogether. It’sa 
grand vault they have! But here’s 
Moulder, the sexton, coming anent 
us, and he'll tell as much and more 
than ye may care to hear.” 

The name of Somerset seemed to 
jar harshly on the stranger’s ear; 
and dismounting hastily, he de- 
manded of the sexton “‘ whether he 
could show him the interior of the 
church at that hour?” 

“* Certainly,” was the reply. 
“ Turn to the right, and I will over- 
take you with the keys before you 
reach the west door.” 

The church was one of consider- 
able magnitude and surpassing 
beauty. It was built in the form of 
a cross, and had formerly been the 
chapel of a wealthy monastic order, 
suppressed at the period of the 
Reformation. Near the altar was a 
shrine, once the resort of pilgrims 
from every clime, from its enclosing 
a fragment of the true cross. You 
approached it by an aisle, which 
was literally a floor of tombstones, 
inlaid in brass with the forms of the 
departed. Mitres, and crosiers, 
and spears, and shields, and helmets 
were all mingled together—emblems 
of conquests, and honours, and dig- 
nities, which had long since passed 
away. The setting sun cast his 
mellow radiance through the richly 


painted western window, and tip- 
ped with living lustre many of the 
monuments of the line of Somerset. 
Some of the figures were of the size 
of life, and finely sculptured. And 
as the restless aud agitated stranger 
gazed on them, they seemed to 
reply to his questioning glance, and 
slowly murmur,—* All on earth is 
but for a period; joy and grief, 
triumph and desolation, succeed each 
other like cloud and sunshine! Care 
and sorrow, change and vicissitude, 
we have proved like thee. Fight 
the good fight of faith as we. Brave 
the combat, speed the race, and stem 
the storm of life; and in God’s own 
good time thou, like us, shalt rest.” 

‘“T wish,” said the stranger, when 
he had traversed the church, “ to 
descend into the Somerset vault. 
It’s a sickly, foolish fancy of mine; 
but I choose to gratify it. Which 
is the door ?” 

‘* Nay, that’s no part of our bar- 
gain,” said the sexton, doggedly ; 
** you go not there.” 

“ IT am not accustomed to refu- 
sals when I state my wishes,” said 
the soldier, fiercely and haughtily. 
‘* Lead the way, old man!” 

“ Not for the Indies! It’s as 
much as my place is worth. Our 
present rector is one of the most 
particular parsons that ever peered 
from a pulpit. He talks about the 
sanctity of the dead in a way that 
makes one stare. Besides, it is the 
burial place of all his family.” 

*“ The very reason for which I 
wish to see it.” 

** Not with my will,” said Moul- 
der, firmly. “ Besides, there’s no- 
thing to see—nothing but lead cof« 
fins, on my life!” 

“ Here,” cried the stranger. And 
he placed a piece of gold on the 
sexton’s trembling palm. 

“I dare not, sir; indeed, I dare 
not,” said the latter entreatingly, as 
if he felt the temptation was more 
than he could resist. 

* Another,” said his companion, 
and a second piece of the same po- 


tent metal glittered in the old man’s. 


grasp. 


























“ Well,” said Moulder, drawing a 
long and heavy sigh, “‘ if you*must 
you must! I would rather you 
wouldn’t—I’m sure no good will 
come of it—but if you inszst upon it, 
sir—if you insist upon it’’——and 
slowly and reluctantly he unclosed 
the ponderous door which opened 
into the vault. 

The burial-place of the Somersets 
was large and imposing. It was 
evidently of antique construction 
and very considerable extent. Es- 
cutcheons, shields, hatchments, and 
helmets, were ranged around the 
walls, all referring to those who 
were calmly sleeping within its 
gloomy recesses, while coffins, pile 
upon pile, occupied the centre. One 
single window or spiracle of fifteen 
inches in diameter passed upwards, 
through the thick masonry, to the 
external air beyond, and one of those 
short massive pillars which we 
sometimes see in the crypts of very 
ancient churches, stood in the centre 
and supported the roof. 

“ Well, sir, you are about satisfied, 
I take it,” said the sexton, coaxingly 
to his companion, after the latter had 
taken a long, minute, and silent sur- 
vey of the scene around him. 

“No! no!” 

* Why, how long would you wish 
to remain here?” 

* At least an hour.”’ 

* Anhour! I can’t stay, sir, really 
I can’t, all that time! And to leave 
the church, and, what’s worse, the 
vault open—it’s a thing not to be 
thought of! I cannot—and, what's 
more, I will not.” 

“ Dotard! then lock me in I say! 
Do what you will. But leave me.” 

** Leave you! Lock youin! And 
HERE! God bless you, sir! you can’t 
be aware” 

‘** Leave me—leave me!” said the 
stranger impetuously; and he drew 
the door towards him as he spoke. | 

“ What! would you be locked up 
and left alone with them dead 
Som .7 

“ Go—and release me in an 
hour.” 

In amazement at the stranger’s 
mien, air of command, courage, and 
choice, Moulder departed. “ ‘The 
Jolly Beggars” lay in his way home, 
and the “door stood so invitingly 
open, and the sounds of mirth and 








. good-fellowship which thence issued 


were so attractive, that he could not 
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resist the temptation of washing 
away the cares of the day in a cool 
pint, were it only to drink the 
stranger s health. 

This indulgence Moulder repeat- 
ed so frequently as at length to lose 
all recollection of the stranger, of 
the vault, and of his appointment, 
and it was only late on the morning 
of the following day, when his wife 
asked him “ if he had come honestly 
by what was in his pocket?” that in 
an agony he remembered his 
prisoner. 

Trembling in every limb, and ap- 
prehending he knew not what, he 
hurried to the church and unlocked 
the vault. 

The spectacle which there await- 
ed him haunted the old man to his 
dying day. The remaius of the 
stranger were before him, but so 
marred—so mutilated—so disfigur- 
ed—that no feature could be recog- 
nised even by the nearest relative. . 

Rats in thousands and in myriads 
had assailed him, and by his broken 
sword and the multitudes which lay 
dead around him, it was plain his 
resistance had been gallant and pro- 
tracted. But it availed not. Little 
of him remained, and that little was 
in a state which it was painful for 
humanity to gaze upon. 

Among the many who pressed 
forward to view the appalling spec- 
tacle was an elderly female much 
beloved in the village for her kindly, 
and gentle, and compassionate heart, 
and to her the sexton handed a 
small memorandum-book which had 
somehow or other escaped complete 
destruction. 

Upon the papers it contained the 
old lady looked long and anxiously, 
and when she spoke, it was in. 
accents of unusual emotion. 

“ These,” she said, “ are the re- 
mains of Colonel Vincent Des- 
borough. May he meet with. that 
mercy on High which on earth he 
refused to others!” The old lady 
paused and wept, and the villagers 
did homage to her grief by observ- 
ing a respectful silence. They all 
knew and loved her. ‘“ This spec- 
tacle,” she continued, “ opens up 
fountains of grief which 1 thought 
were long since dry; but chiefly and 
mainly does it teach me that the 
measure we mete out to others is 
measured unto us again.” 
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A curious revolution is taking 
place in whatever constitutes that 
very curious and undefinable thing 
—wit. We are importing it from 
America! The whole growth of 
Europe is confessed to be utterly 
exhausted. Spain, the old land of 
pleasantry in its best, because its 
gravest form, is otherwise occupied. 
A regent, a royal minor, a king, a 
dozen armies all slaying each other, 
a pair of new constitutions, equally 
hostile ; and misery, disease, famine, 
and faction, following in the train of 
war, are full employment for ail the 
genius of the land of Cervantes and 
Lopé. Italy is an idler by profession ; 
half monk, half mime,—the con- 
vent and the theatre employ all the 
national faculties. And if this region 
of vestals and volcanoes sends out a 
prima donna once in every half dozen 
years, it has done all that the living 
race of mankind ever expects from 
Italy. 

Germany, mother of the Goths, is 
busy breeding mysteries of all kinds, 
from homeopathics to Prince Ho- 
henlohe himself—all dreamy, drivel- 
ling, and dull. The march of mind 
there, like many another march, has 
run over the ground with so heavy a 
tread, that it has trampled the soil 
into sterility. Since the Freischutz, 
the whole genius of Germany, toil- 
ing as it ever is to bring forth, las 
not produced an offspring that has 
lived long enough to speak. In the 
best of times, Germany was incapa- 
ble of wit. Its most brilliant spark- 
lings scarcely emulated the flame of 
its own pipes. It never aspired even 
to a Joe Miller. All its collected 
bon mots would not have covered a 
page of one of its own little dingy 
newspapers. Its whole Sylia of 
pleasantry would not have supplied 
the wrapping of 4 cigar. 

France is France no more. The 
age of chivalry there is utterly gore. 
Cooks and coffeehouses are to be 
found there still. The Palais-Royal 
still boasts its tailors and toy-shops. 
But the spirit that once animated 
them all is past away on the winds, 
though whether upwards or down- 
wards, it might not be within our in- 
clination to divulge. The land has 
become as solemn as an idiot deter- 


mined to look wise. Even M. Scribe 
himself has lost his merriment aud 
turned Pharisee. His little fragments 
of interludes, the utmost soaring of 
his little faculties in other days, 
have been pieced, prolonged, and 
perplexed itito five act “ Dramas.” 
Easy burlesque is transformed into 
starched absurdity; and his sou- 
brette muse stalks forth in the wig 
and fardingale of a maid of honour 
to Catherine de Medicis. To sum 
all in one killing sentence, he bor- 
rows from the German. We owe 
M. Scribe this acknowledgment for 
his saucy petulance to England, and 
the writers of England, from whom 
he has long rejoiced to beg, borrow, 
and steal. 

The bills drawn for wit, and dis- 
honoured in Europe, are now nego- 
tiating in America ; and Jonathan, to 
his infinite astonishment, is called 
for to make returns of a commodity 
once as much above his hopes as 
oné of the horns of the moon. 
Passing by Mr Forest, whom one of 
our philosophers speaks of as ha- 
ving come, by some recondite law of 
nature, to compensate for our ex- 
port of Miss Zree and Mrs Wood to 
the “ States,”—the present embody- 
ing of Transatlantic wit is a Mr 
Hill. The same philosopher has 
observed that, though humout is ge- 
erally low, it has taken high ground 
on this occasion; and that the two 
Yankees are very fairly allied, the 
Hill sustaining the Forest, and the 
Forest overtopping the Hill. Mr Hill 
exhibits as the Yankee pedlar, a cha- 
racter which may be defined ds the 
essence of humbug,—the knave, par 
excellence,—the visible spirit of chi- 
cane,—simplicity dipped in the pro- 
feutd of roguery ; a pedlar as much 
exceeding the European professors 
of the art as the beuefit of a soil 
congenial to trickery, aided by per- 
petual practice, can enhance 4 talent 
originally made for the perfection of 
swindling. Yet it must be owned 
that this bright charatter has not 
found its true painter in the author 
of the drama; for it is inexorably 
dull. Mr Hill, however, deserves 
the more praise. Nothing can be 


more native than lis knavery. If we 
met him in the depth of one of his 
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own forests, we should feel as if we 
heard the play-house cry—* Take 


care of your pockets!” If we met 
him in the dtawingroom at St 
James’s, we should instinctively feel 
for our purse, and reckon our rings. 
If we heard of his having gone to 
Bengal, we should expect to hear of 
the general pillage of begums and 
bungalows; and if his return to 
London were but conjectured, we 
should look for the fact in the Hue 
and Cry; or in some exquisite ex- 
ploit on the Stock Exchange. Ail 
this is Mr Hill’s own—the mere mie- 
rit of his sheepish look, his awk- 
ward gait, and his lisping tongue— 
alternating with his subtlety, his for- 
wardness, and his volubility. Some 
of his Acts, as they are technically 
called; have oddity; but the oddity 
is still too Transatlantic for our 
taste. Thus he puffs his razors by 
saying, that “ you have only to oil 
one of them, lay it under your pil- 
low, and you will get up, clean shia- 
ved, in the morning.”” The Colonel, 
a woodsman, charges him with ha- 
ving sold him a pair of poneys, whose 
tails came off in his hand. The ped- 
lar disproves the charge by saying, 
that whenever he sells horses with 
false tails, he takes care to “ ‘stick 
them on well.’ He tells two or 
three stories, remarkable only for 
their longwindedness, and for their 
puzzling the Colonel, who being 
born to be puzzled, the task is un- 
worthy of the talent. The Colonel 
is altogether Carolinian ; full of vo- 
ciferous talk of his rifle, his sauga- 
ree, and his “ niggers;” very hot, 
very loud, very thirsty, and alike 
corpulent and commonplace. The 
plotturns on his having laid a wager 
on his horse, which, as riding in per- 
son is out of the question, he is ex- 
tremely anxious to win by some de- 
puty of first-rate qualifications. A 
young lover of his daughter, disgui- 
sed as a menial, undertakes the feat, 
succeeds, entitles the Colonel to “a 
many hundred hard ddllars;” and 
having thus whipped and spurred 
his way to the father’s heart, as le 
had already sighed and sonnétéered 
to the young lady’s, all énds in the 
ushal stage-style of happiness—mar- 
riage.—A proof how widely the stage 
differs from the wotld,—thé troubles 
of the one ending where thé trov- 
bles of the other begin,—thé one ar- 
riving in port; whilé the other is put- 
ting out to séa. 
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The humour of the lower Irish is 
proverbial. Some portion of its ef- 
fect on English ears may proceed 
from the novelty of a style in which 
a people with much imagination, and 
a vast deal of time on their hands, get 
rid of all the time that they can. Such 
a people are naturally conversable ; 
and where the topics are not nume- 
rous, the equally natural expedient 
is to supply the deficiency by putting 
those which they have into as many 
shapes as possible. The Englishman 
is generally a man with many things 
to think of; and the result is, that 
0 man so much studies despatch in 
his conversation. He is nationally 
not given to magnify or multiply ; 
arid if hé were, he seldom has time. 
Bat the Irishman, the Highlander, 
the Spanish peasant—the beggar on 
the highway of every land, is gene- 
rally a talker, picturesque, and a 
humorist. 

Some of the ecenes which daily 
occur in the police-offices of Lon- 
don illustrate this taste with strong 
effect. A few days ago, an Irishwo.. 
man brought her complaint before 
the Commissioner of the Court of 
Requests against one of her coun- 
trymien, who, making his approaches 
insidiously by love, had only money 
in view, and concluded by swindling 
the susceptible fair one out of two 
shirts and four shillings as a loan. 
The lady’s name was Crina Fagan— 
but let not our classical friends 
be betrayed by the name into any 
idea that the slightest similitude ex- 
isted between her and the lily, for 
the lower femalés of Ireland, at least 
those who venturé to this side of the 
Irish Channel, are among the most 
formidable specimens. of the native 
physiognomy in existence. Crina 
thus told her tale, of which we thus 
hazard the delivery. On being asked 
the source of her calamities, Crina 
put on a pathetic face, fixed her 
arms in her sides, and, with a long 
sigh, poured out her woés :—“ It's 
to marry me, your Worship, that 
this spalpeen followed me; and he 
played thé piper with my heart. And 
80 he promised, arid to that point I 
madé him a couple of shirts; andin 
régard of that I lent him eleven 
shillings and sixpence, all my own 
earting, all lard money, all out of 
tiy 6wn pocket. And then what 
does the baste do, with my two 
shirts on his back; and my eleven 
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shillings and sixpence in his pocket? 
—he turns plump round, never say- 
ing as much as begging your par- 
don, and marries another. I wish him 
much luck of her—she’s as old and 
ugly as Barney’s pig. Sonow I want 
back my shirts and my money.” 
This love-tale excited the risibility 
of the crowd, in which the muscles 
of the grave Commissioner partially 
joined. 

“ How long did he court you, 
Mrs Fagan?” said the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Ever since he took up with 
O’Connell,” answered Crina.- 

“ What do you mean by taking up 
with O'Connell ?” asked the rather 
perplexed Commissioner. But Crina 
was not perplexed at all.—* What I 
mean, your worship, is this,” said the 
lovesick Amazon; “he attends all 
the big meetings, for he has a great 
big voice; and there’s no man bet- 
ter ata hollabaloo. And for the 
matter of that he wakes all our dead.” 
This new application of lungs great- 
ly increased the interest of the court. 
It is the custom among the Irish 
peasantry to carouse a good deal 
over the dead before burial, and fol- 
low the funeral with great clamour. 
The Stentor was now called forward. 
His name was O’Regan, a showy 
fellow, with a countenance half 
surprise and half easy knavery. 
**O'’Regan. What have you to say 
to this woman’s complaint? Did you 
steal the shirts, and borrow the 
money ?” was the home question. Mr 
O'Regan, rising to his full height, 
and looking the genuine hero of the 
bogs, roared out “ No. Iswear it by 
my soul and body.” Upon which, 
having thrown himself into an ora- 
torical attitude, he was evidently pre- 
paring to give what he termed “ the 
short and long of it;’’ when the 
Commissioner, as evidently expect- 
ing that the latter quality would pre- 
vail, abruptly ordered him to take 
the book in his hand and swear. For 
this check he was not prepared, and 
Pat looked surprised for the mo- 
ment, but the son of Erin soon 
recovers embarrassment of all kinds. 
“ Now, sir, you are upon your oath, 
answer me directly? Did Crina 
Fagan make you two shirts, and did 
you get her to lend you her mo- 
ney ?” asked the Commissioner. 

“Well, for that matter, by the 

owers, I scorn to say but she did. 

ut then, your honour, she made me 


a present of both the shirts and the 
money.” (Here a loud roar of Jaugh- 
ter showed the general sympathy 
with the defence). “ But, I know her 
reason for bringing me before your 
worship, she don’t want the shirts 
nor the money neither. But I'll tell 
your honour what she wants. It is 
all an old spite because I have got 
married. She wants me.” Here 
Crina threw up her hands and eyes. 

* Now, Mr O’Regan,” said the Com- 
missioner, “I see the nature of the af- 
fair. You have cheated this woman, 
and you must pay her forthwith. 
Pray sir, how do you get your liv- 
ing?” 

“TI go straight where I am told,” 
was the reply. . 

“Don’t talk that nonsense to me. 
Speak intelligibly, fellow. How do 
you earn your bread ? What are you? 
Where do you go? and who sends 
you?” sternly asked the Commis- 
sioner. 

“Why, then, the plain truth is 
this,” said Pat. “ There’s not a row 
but myself is in it. Auda gentleman, 
and a real one, pays me, and /e 
knows Dan.” His confession ‘con- 
cluded with a general rising of his 
body on tiptoe, and an enormous 
grin. The Commissioner now passed 
sentence. The full amount of the 
demand was laid on the ambulatory 
patriot. It was discharged, probably 
from the rent; and Mr O'Regan in- 
dignantly walked out of the court, 
saying, with a scowl at the Commis- 
sioner, “ only wait till Icatch you in 
Cork.” 

The late steam-boat accidents will 
leave a heavy responsibility some« 
where, if they do not produce an 
immediate enquiry into the means 
of avoiding them in future. Ia their 
present condition, the only matter to 
be wondered at, is, not that acci- 
dents now and then occur, but that 
they are not of everyday occur- 
rence, and of the most dreadful mag- 
nitude. The multitudes which flock 
ou board of them every day during 
the summer are astonishing, and the 
utter want of precaution in the ma- 
nagers and proprietors of vessels, to 
which so large a mass of human life 
is committed, amounts to a great 
public crime. Five or six hundred 
people are frequently embarked ina 
single steamer, and of those steam- 
ers, five or six are rushing down the 
Thames together. What provision 
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is there to save them from being 
all sent to the bottom by the start- 
ing of a plank, by a chance leak, 
by the burning of the engine- 
room, by running foul of each other, 
by running on any of the number- 
less shoals of the river in a fog, by 
any of the common chances that be- 
long to all navigation? Nothing. A 
single boat over the bows amounts 
to the means of security for the lives 
of perhaps a thousand people. When 
two of these vessels, but the other 
day, ran against each other in a fog, 
and the water began to gain on one, 
the other sinking within a few 
minutes, the pumps had to be looked 
for. The vessel had been provid- 
ed with two, but no one knew where 
the second was.to be found. As it 
happened to be in the latter part 
of the season, the passengers were 
but few in the vessel going from 
London, and they had just time to 
get on board the other. But that 
other had two hundred on board, 
and if the damage had been equal 
in both both must have gone down, 
and every being on board both must 
have perished. The fact is that the 
steam-boats in the river trust wholly 
to chance, and if matters are suf- 
fered to go on as they have hitherto 
done, the first call to public acti- 
vity on the subject will be the tid- 
ings of some five hundred men, wo- 
men, and children, plunged in the 
bottom of the Thames. But if the 
tiver is supposed to be safe, of 
which it is the very reverse, colli- 
sion being by no means rare, and its 
escape sometimes next to impos- 
sible, many of the steamers, just as 
little provided, and just as crowded, 
make the trip daily to Ramsgate, 
where they are exposed to a heavy 
sea, and to Calais and Dover, where 
they have as much risk of storms 
and a lee-shore as on a voyage to 
the East Indies. A single boat 
swinging over the stern is there too 
the full amount of the precaution. 
All this demands a remedy, and an 
expeditious one. Any of the fifty 
committees of the late Parliamentary 
session would have been better 
employed in revising these rules 
for the general steam navigation of 
the kingdom, than in ten times the 
number of enquiries into the rabble 
notions of politics and the paper 
wasting absurdities of Mr Hume. 
The first necessity of the steam- 
vessel should be a number of boats 
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sufficient to carry at least the aver« 
age number of passengers in safety, 
should any disaster happen to the 
vessel. If it be said that this would 
require many boats, and that they 
would occupy much room, the ob- 
vious reply is, that human lives are 
not to be thrown away because the 
steam companies may prefer shil- 
lings to lives. The public are en- 
titled to care for themselves, and no 
steam-vessel should ever be suffered 
to leave its moorings without having 
boats enough to ensure the public 
against the hideous loss of lite that 
must ensue on the vessel’s going 
down in the present circumstances. 

The state of the ships themselves 
ought to be taken into serious con- 
sideration. It is now openly as- 
serted that many of them are made, 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell— 
that their purpose is simply to run 
up and down the river as long as 
they have the good fortune of run- 
ning without being swamped. But 
that they are built of the slightest 
and cheapest possible materials, in 
the phrase of the dock-yard, “ bread 
and butter boats,” and that, so far 
from standing a shock, the strong 
probability is that they would go 
down in the first heavy sea. 

The boilers and machinery ought 
to be looked to before every voyage, 
and looked to by a. public officer, 
for the proprietors look to nothing, 
and can be expected to look to 
nothing beyond the income. The 
method of steering ought to be 
changed. The helmsman should 
stand at the ship’s head, as is done 
in the American steamers—a slight 
machinery running along the deck 
would enable him at once to act on 
the helm, and to steer clear of those 
obstacles which are at present 
avoided with so much difficulty, 
merely from their not being seen 
until too late. There should be a 
couple of guns, for signals of dis- 
tress, always in readiness, with a 
bell to ring, and a drum to beat, at 
night or in fogs—a penalty should 
lie on every vessel, steamer, or 
otherwise, which sails at night 
through the Channel, or the rivers 
of England, without lights at stem, 
stern, and masthead. And for the 
regulation of these matters, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
can be the only safe authority, anda 
public officer the only safe agent, 
Left to the proprietors, the result 
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will be insecurity—left to the indi- 
vidual captains, &c. &c. the result 
will be gradual negligence. An 
agent, similar to the transport 
agents, fit to enquire into the state 
of the vessels as regards their 
strength, their equipment, their 
machinery, and their means of en- 
abling the passengers to survive 
shipwrecks, will be necessary, and 
the sooner the appointment takes 
place, and the more active the of- 
ficer, the better. No appointment 
can be more required. 

The reign of poetry is aver, but 
prose is as busy as ever; and though 
pamphlets have yielded the palm to 
paragraphs, and the world of folios 
is with the world beyond the Fiaod, 
yet the art of scribbling survives in 
those its smaller specimens with an 
insect vitality which defies extinct- 
tion. The “ Novels of the Season,” 
as they are termed, are already an- 
nounced, and nothing can be more 
unattractive than their promise. The 
same names that we have seen, read, 
and yawned over for the last dozen 
years. The same subjects, opera 
girls, elopements, fashion at the west 
end, and figurantes with names that 
absolutely make one sick with their 
affectation—all coming round upon 
us, until our heads whirl and our 
peristaltic system is in utter commo- 
tion. This is one of the singulari- 
ties of the time. While the nation 
is in a tumult of truly revolution- 
ary excitement, the mind of author- 
ship absolutely stagnates, or, much 
worse, breeds a small, meagre, eager, 
writhing race, whose perfectability 
can never rise higher than a moth. 
All the elder poets have ceased to 
sing, and all the new generation are 
singing with all their might, yet no 
one hears them. Even the new ge- 
neration, like mediars, decaying be- 
fore they are ripe, are already perish- 
ing; and in half a dozen years more 
there will not be verse enough in 
Eogland to fill up an epigram for the 
corner of a country newspaper. 
There is no novelty, no force in the 
poetic world,—there is no addition, 
no growth, 

One curious feature marks the 
time. The open avowal of editor- 
ships and their literary labours by 
persons who figure in the flourish- 
ing part of the world. Lady Bles- 
.-Sington is registered, by her own 

. white hand, editoress of half-a-scere 
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of hooks, all very pretty, and most 
of them terribly dear. Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley, a writer of talent, 
and who unites the ardour of an en- 
thusiast with the refinements of an 
educated mind, has just been an- 
nounced as taking a periodical work 
under her auspicious guidance.— 
Others of equal rank are, if not 
named, preparing to start for the 
prize; and if the works are to receive 
their character from the conductors, 
we may soon expecta library worthy 
of being bound in crimson velvet, 
with emerald clasps, for the library of 
Cytherea herself. 

Another peculiarity is, the author- 
ship of soldiers and sailors. Twenty 
years ago, a son of either Mars or 
Neptune would have been as much 
ashamed of being charged with writ- 
ing any thing beyond a ‘ Return,” 
or a “Log,” as he would of being 
charged with running away. Now 
the case is altogether of the contrary 
description. Our most voluminous 
writers are soldiers and_ sailors. 
We have novels of every field from 
Hindostan to California, and are 
filled with phraseology worthy of 
Dundas, and science red hot from 
Hamilton Moore. Yet it must be 
acknowledged, that the world is 
growing rather weary of the style. 
It has heard of battles, till it longed, 
not, like young Norval, to ‘fellow 
to the field,” but to hear not a syl- 
lable more on the subject. It has 
supped ‘too full of horrors,” and 
dreads the promise of a campaign, 
as much as an alderman of London 
deprecates the presence of a corpo- 
ral’s guard within the precincts of 
the city. What is to be the next ez- 
ploitation of genius? Travels? No. 
The earth does not supply no- 
velty enough to fill up any thing 
beyond a page in a review. All 
the world is trodden as much as 
the Bath road. Nubia on the one 
hand, Melville Island, the chill realm 
of the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, on the other, have 
their summer and winter visitants as 
regularly as Windsor and Brighton. 
There will still be travellers, and 
they will write journals; Lieute- 
nant Burnes will sail up and down 
the Indus as pleasantly as usual ; 
and our last intelligence from Mr 
Davidson is, that he is proceeding 
by easy stages to Timbuctoo. But 
of those, and all things of its order, 


we shall grow weary. We are 
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weary already. Sultan Belloo has 
no beauty in our eyes, The Empe- 
ror of the Ashantees hangs his mi- 
nisters in terrurem for all eyil-doers 
among the ebon race once a-month, 
and not a muscle of ours is stirred. 
The Princess-Royal of Abyssinia 
elopes with the captain of an Indian 
privateer without creating the slight- 
est sensation north of the line; and 
no blazon of language can make us 
feel any further interest in the reign- 
ing heroine of Madagascar, or in the 
heir-apparent of the Society Isles. 

What then are our sons of the 
Muses, whether equestrian or pedes- 
trian, to do with their faculties ? 
A hundred years ago Swift, who 
knew them well, wrote of their 
numbers, that they, 


“ Computing by their pecks of coals, 
Amount to just ten thousand souls.” 


But they are now, as Milton says, 
without number numberless. The 
war is ended, and they cannot turn 
their pens into pistols with any 
chance of gaining either gold or 
glory. They have, indeed, still an 
opportunity, under Colonel Evans, 
the monk of St Sebastian, who, ha- 
ving abandoned the field for the 
cloister, and too pure to involye 
himself in the irregularities of Spa- 
nish campaigning, now keeps reli- 
giously within the walls of his resi- 
dence, practises the lash and chain 
of his order upon his brotherhood, 
and teaches them to fast, if not to 
pray, by a regimen more impressive 
than ever tutored the skins and 
stomachs of any convent of them 
all. In this dearth of employment, 
this world being shut out, why not 
turn their attention to the common 
receptacle of Dominican and Fran- 
ciscan, of the colonel and the cor- 


poral, of the floggerand the flogged, © 


and write epitaphs? No part of 
literature, ancient or modern, is 
more in want of a reform; no part 
of literature is more sure of a con- 
stant demand, and none will be 
more sure of prolonging the name 
of those whose natural renown 
would otherwise be limited to the 
facts—that they were born and 
died. The variety of the subject is 
beyond all exhaustion; but we hope 
that the effort will be uniformly 
made in prose. No man will be 
able to endure rhyme for fifty years 
tocome. We give a specimen from 
an Irish cemetery. 
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Here lies @ man whe, though 
often triumphant ip the field, .was 
never guilty of shedding the blood 
of man—who, though a great ob- 
server of forms, disdained all idle 
ceremony—who often presided at 
the rack, though neyer for the pur- 
pose of inflicting pain—who, with a 
sagacity excelling that of the fox, 
and doubling like the hare, yet was 
never chargeable with craft or dus 
plicity—who, though singularly dex- 
terous at managing a traverse, yet 
abhorred the very name of law, and 
who, following his object with an 
earnestness that surmounted’ all 
obstacles, and a rapidity that left all 
other men behind, yet was the 
reverse of forward, ambitious, or 
grasping—who, though loud-voiced 
in the pursuit of public delinquents, 
could never be prevailed on to 
take a part in politics—who, though 
fond of place, yet, through fourteen 
administrations, never changed prin- 
ciple, either to gain or to keep it— 
who, strongly attached to the minis- 
ter under whom he first obtained it, 
was attached with equal strength to 
his successor, without loss of he- 
nour—and who, notoriously the 
leader of the country gentlemen, 
never sold them, never intrigued 
for a pension, and never hid his 
head from popular scorn in a coro- 
net. A follower of Fox from the 
earliest period of his public life, 
yet knowing nothing of faction; a 
leader without selfishness, a place- 
man without servility,.and, in the 
close of his public life, a pensioner 
without the sale of conscience.— 
Statesman, who readest those lines, 
ask who was this paragon of virtue ? 
HE was A HUNTSMAN!” 
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The last intelligence from the 
Continent tells us of two open 
emeutes in France, aud a third still a 
little shadowed. The three were 
military, This was a new feature:in 
the countenance of French politics. 
The emeutes—since we must use the 
new word for conspiracy enjoined 
by the established professors of the 
art, have hitherto been risings of 
the rabble, diversified by the vil- 
lanies of individual attempts at 
regicide. The plots at Strasburg, 


Vendome, and Grenoble seem to 
have been matters of extreme ab- 
surdity, so far as the direct promo- 
ters were concerned. A nephew of 
Napoleon, who musthave been “head 
nor’-nor’»west,’ puts on a green 
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coat, white breeches, jack-boots, and, 
with alittle chapeau a la grand homme 
in his hand, imagines himself his 
uncle “ in his armour as he lived!” 
This greenhorn—for he deserves no 
loftier name—followed by a colonel 
of artillery as mad as himself, gets 
out of his bed at the comfortless 
hour of six in a November morning— 
for what possible purpose ? Actually 
to seize the crown of France, and 
make the world bow down to Napo- 
leon Il. He enters the general- 
commandant’s chamber, hears him- 
self called by the general, in his 
shirt, a blockhead; is astonished, 
and asks the colonel what is to be 
done in this emergency. The 
colonel, as unprepared for hard 
words as himself, is equally asto-« 
nished, and the two walk down 
stairs, and are given into the hands 
of the parish constable. Voila tout. 
Of course the prince, who ought to 
be sent to the lunatic asylum, and 
the colonel, who ought to be sent to 
learn common sense in the galleys, 
are not of the order of men 
who are born to make revolu- 
tions. But the suspicious part of 
the whole transaction is the singular 
readiness with which the soldiery 
in both instances, and, so far as we 
know, in the third, turned out to 
take up arms for such nincompoops. 
The spirit of revolt must be strong 
in the frame, when it could break 
out, even into smoke, on friction by 
this pair of impotents. What would 
be the effect if one of our vulgar 
demagogues, in a red night-cap, and 
destitute of pantaloons, a vrai sans 
culottes, were to march down in the 
train of some pursy and unbearable 
royal pretender to the Horseguards 
at six in the morning, and harangue 
the gallant troop of cuirassiers there 
on the glories of a new dynasty, and 
the art of extinguishing an old one? 
Why, the laughter would be enough 
to shake the guard- house over their 
heads. They would be drenched 
in the next pond—probably regarded 
as too foolish to be flagellated, they 
would be tossed in a blanket, and 
finally sent to the watchhouse, 


* Sadder, if not wiser men.” 


All their oratory would not have 
‘been able to convert a drummer; 
all their nudity would not have been 
able to awake sympathy in a sutler. 
They would have found a reception 
only in the blackhole, and Mr Conant 
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or Chambers would have finished 
the revolution by a committal to the 
treadmill. But matters are of an- 
other calibre in France. There a 
word kindles the flame. A couple 
of fools no sooner call on the sol- 
diery to follow to rebellion, than 
they follow, and if they retreat as fast 
as they had followed, the rashness 
of their movement in the first in- 
stance is not the less ominous of the 
future. If, instead of this weak per- 
sonage and his obscure colonel, the 
summoner had been Soult, or Suchet, 
if he be among the living, or the 
Duc de Bordeaux, if his old uncle 
and aunt, his grandfather and his 
confessor (fearful odds against one 
poor boy) have not turned him into 
a monk; if the first step of insur- 
rection had been taken at the head 
of the garrison of Strasburg, instead 
of a corporal’s guard ; and if the city 
had been made the headquarters of 
a vigorously organized revolt against 
the French throne, the wisest step 
for Louis Philippe would have been 
to order his britchska, put four of 
the best horses in the royal stables 
to it, and come full speed to his house 
in Richmond, with his sons, daugh- 
ters, family-pictures, and plate. 

The details of these curious tran- 
sactions are still smothered by the 
French police, who have the art of 
giving more celebrity to the capture 
of a pickpocket than the protection 
of a kingdom. But the breaking out 
of the three disturbances at once in 
the three corners of France, the 
share of the military in all, and the 
utter surprise of the authorities in 
every instance, argues something 
like a formed and extensive plan, of 
which nothing but a few of the fee- 
blest ramifications may have been 
yet cut off. The King may well envy 
the Duke of Orleans. Unhappy lies 
the head that wears a crown. The 
truth of Shakspeare’s day is just as 
much a truth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

A letter from M. Tricoupi, the 
ambassador of King Otho, to Lord 
Palmerston has just announced 
the terrors of Greece at the approach. 
of the cholera. Quarantines, cor- 
dons, and all the usual and wholly 
impotent precautions are provided, 
and the ships and travellers of Italy 
are warned off the coasts of the 
Hellenic kingdom. . Of all diseases 
this is the most extraordinary. Ca 
pricious, ye} constant; partial, yet 
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finally universal; slight in some parts 
of its progress, overwhelming in 
others, passing through all climates, 
influenced by none; a winter ende- 
mic in one land, a summer scourge 
in another; seizing alike on every 
country and on every species of 
population; sometimes yielding to 
the most trivial remedy, sometimes 
baffling the most approved. Utterly 
defying all systematic cure, it re- 
mains now, after half-a-dozen years 
of its traverse through the world, 
the same mysterious, resistless, per- 
petually moving, calamity. A map 
of the cholera would comprehend 
almost every region of the civilized 
world. But the strange diversity of 
its course alone would make it me- 
morable. ee in Central In- 
dia, pouring over the range of the 
Himmaleh into the wild plains to 
the north, and terrifying the hordes 
of Tartary. Then shaping its course 
to the westward, and destroying all 
within that course to the head of 
the Caspian. Turning thence more 
directly on Europe, and falling on 
St Petersburg, Moscow, and the 
central provinces of Russia, it 
paused for a while within the Rus- 
sian empire, as if to give time for 
Western and Southern Europe to 
prepare. Then suddenly spreading 
along the northern shores of Ger- 
many, and consuming the squalid po- 
pulation of their commercial cities, 
it came unaccountably among our- 
selves. 

Its visitation in England was re- 
markable for its mildness, for its 
limitation to peculiar districts, and 
for its singularly capricious seizure 
of individuals. At Newcastle, while 
it fell heavily on one-third of the 
town, the other two districts com- 
paratively escaped. In London the 
seizures were chiefly in the narrower 
parts of the city, and the suburbs 
stretching along the river side. The 
only characteristic of the disease 

et distinctly ascertainable is, that 

t exists with almost unfailing power 
in the vicinity of great rivers. Beg- 

ary, squalidness, nakedness, and 
‘intoxication are all in danger of 
attack. But damp and discomfort 
in the neighbourhood of great rivers 
‘appear to render its ravages almost 
inevitable. 

From the North of Germany it 
divided into two branches, one take 
ing its course to England, and one 
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sweeping to the south—the central 
provinces of Germany suffered 
heavily, and Vienna lost a vast 
number of its poorer population. 
From Vienna, again, returning to 
the North, and crossing the Rhine, 
it entered France, passed through the 
provinces with comparatively slight 
mortality, but fell upon Paris with 
redoubled venom. The mortality 
in that capital was unequalled ; with- 
in a few weeks twenty thousand 
died. The disease then seemed to 
pause. It suddenly started up in 
America, transferred none knew 
how. After ravaging the United 
States, it crossed the Lakes and the 
St Lawrence, and spread terror 
through Canada. From Canada it 
made its way through the forests, 
and destroyed a portion of the In- 
dian population, which might have 
seemed to defy the inflictions of 
Europe in their unfathomable soli- 
tudes. But the cholera was not to 
be escaped, and the mortality was 
deeply felt among the thinned tribes 
of the vast country stretching in the 
rear of the United States. Thence, 
by a sudden spring, it fell upon 
Mexico, the Havannah, and the 
Spanish settlements south of the 
line, finally wandering away into 
the deserts, until life went out, and 
disease could slay no more. It then 
crossed the Atlantic again, and 
threw Europe into new alarm at a 
disease which thus seemed to be 
marked for the perennial scourge 
of the earth. But its visitation, as 
it passed along, was now slight, until 
it reached the confines of Mahomet- 
anism. There it swept all before it, 
as if kindled from some new fur- 
nace of wrath—it devastated Egypt 
by thousands and tens of thoueands. 
From Egypt it ascended to Constan- 
tinople. There it rivalled the 
plague. Multitudes perished. It 
then partially returned to Russia 
and Germany. In the Polish War it 
fearfully increased the miseries of . 
that time of wretchedness and blood. 
Constantine, the Archduke, closed 
his half insane and tyrannical life by 
it; and Diebitsch, the famous passer 
of the Balkan, with a Jarge share of 
the Russian army, were carried to 
the grave along with him. Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy still had escape, 
and the world was ashing by whut 
means this singular preservation was 
effected, when the cholera broke gut 
3b ' 
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in Lisbon—frem Lisbon it passed to 
Madrid, and from Spain to Italy. In 
Italy it is now raging. The east 
coast has been seized within these 
few months, and Greece, the nearest 
shore, is tremblingly adopting mea- 
sures of precaution. Bosnia, and 
the wild country bordering on the 
north of her kingdom, is already 
seized, and thousands are perishing 
day by day. When the science and 
comforts of civilized countries have 
been so ineffectual, what resistance 
can be made by the ignorance and 
wretchedness of barbarism. The 
disease will take its way through 
the wilderness, and cease only, as 
it ceased in South America, by 
its going beyond the confines of 


man. 

In this sketch, which of course has 
merely traced the leading lines of 
its progress, we have a view of the 
most extraordinary operation on 
human mortality within the history 
of our species. The great plagues 
which have visited Europe since the 
fall of the Roman empire have all 
had nearly a common character. 
All have fallen, with more or less 
violence, upon the extremity of the 
continent, when it touched upon 
the realms of Mahometanism, al- 
ways the original soil of the disease, 
and have thence gone regularly on, 
covering the earth with corpses, 
like the march of a destroying 
army. In the lesser plagues pecu- 
liar cities were ravaged, as in the 
plague of London, and like the vio- 
lence of fever in a sick-chamber, 
the disease terminated with the 
death of those seized within the 
limit, and beyond was harmless. 
But the cholera more resembled the 
floating of a cloud charged with 
elements of death—here scarcely 
shadowing the atmosphere, there 
turning it into utter darkness—in 
one region sweeping onward with an 
uncontrollable rapidity, in the next 
lingering till it almost ceased to 
move. Carried, as if by the clrances 
of the wind, passing by kingdoms 
that lay directly in its path, hurry- 
ing to others across mountains and 
plains—apparently omitting some 
whose poverty contained every pre- 
disposition for disease, and fixing on 
others where every human power 
was ready to repel its devastation, 
yet finally smiting all. 

It is not for us to'weigh the wis- 


[Dec. 
dom of Providence, nor to announce 


its mysterious will. Butif it had 
been that will to awake the mind of 
nations to a peculiar sense of a Su- 
preme Being at this time, or perhaps 
to prepare them for some moral and 
physical trial speedily oe 
all their moral preparation, coul 
at least the wisdom of man conceive 
a more powerful teacher than the 
progress of this strange and power- 
ful agent of mortality? A lesson, 
gradual yet unremitting, individual 
yet national, slow yet impressive, 
not destroying with one wild burst 
of ruin, but sparing even in the 
midst of destruction, and giving its 
teaching successively to every peo- 
ple of the civilized globe—Can such 
things be, and be for nothing? Or 
does the declared course of Provi- 
dence entitle us to believe that they 
are? Or is there not a sudden, 
strange, and fierce outburst of ming- 
led unbelief, profligacy, and rebel- 
lion in the world of our day suffi- 
cient to more than vindicate the Di- 
vine visitation. 

Goldsmith, in one of his Essays, 
recommends that the Radcliffe tra- 
velling Fellow should be sent to ex- 
plore medicine among the savage 
nations, for nothing new is to be 
learned from nature any where else ; 
and physicians may follow each 
other round the tour of Europe with 
no moré novelty of acquirement or 
idea than a string of blind horses in 
a mill. This is scarcely an exagge- 
ration. Surgery may improve in ci- 
vilized countries—because surgery 
depends upon the number of sub- 
jects, itself a result of population, 
and upon perfection of instruments, 
a result of mechanical skill. But. 
has physic materially improved 
within the last century ? That a suc- 
cession of plausible theories have 
appeared, and that they have all 
perished, are facts equally palpable. 
All attempts to discover that fine 
secret of the frame, whether in the 
blood or the nervous system, which 
eg disease or constitutes 

ealth, have almost wholly baffled 
human skill. The celebrated Baillie’s 
answer to one who praised his suc- 
cess was, “ Sir, lacknowledge I am 
not the most unlucky of the guess< 
ers.” The system of Brown, Cullen, 
and ahost of other dexterous men 
show nothing but that the science of 
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medicine is not to be attained. The 
only prospect of improvement pro- 
bably opens in the possession of the 
remedies already provided by nature. 
The Jesuits’ bark has done more for 
the cure of fever than a thousand 
theories. The Indians of Brazil pos- 
sess poisons, extracted from simple 
plants, as powerful asthe prussicacid. 
And though poisons are not prima 
facie acquisitions to the comforts of 
man, yet as the name is but another 
expression for a powerful action on 
the human system, the only ques- 
tion for skill is, to ascertain how it 
may be converted into an instru 
ment of preservation. Arsenic de- 
stroys life in a half hour’s agony, 
but arsenic is perhaps the most 
powerful antiseptic known. Anti- 
mony, once regarded as scarcely less 
fatal, composes the greater part of 
the most effective of febrifuges. The 
poison of calcined quicksilver is ra- 
pid; yet John Bull swallows calomel 
by the ton, and is the betier for the 
swallowing: Opium is death; yet 
thousands live with the laudanum 
bottle in their reticules, and could 
not live without it. Train oil, or the 
ranker oil of Tripoli, would raise a 
rebellion if it were enjoined to be 
touched or tasted by our bold 
countrymen or fair countrywo- 
men; but in such obnoxious taste 
and touch may lie the panacea of the 
plague; while the plague wastes the 
coasts of the Mediterranean of their 
thousands and tens of thousands, the 
oil porters, who eat theit bread and 
wear their clothes saturated with 
oil, whose head, and feet, and skins, 
and souls are oil, never get the 
plague. When the pestilence de- 
vastated’ Malta about twenty-five 
years ago, a colonel of one of the 
regiments in gartison, hearing of the 
escape of the oil-carriers on the 
opposite shores, is said to have or- 
dered his men to dip their shirts 
every morning in oil, and, slightly 
wringing them out, thus wear them 
for the day; and the operation saved 
them wholly from the mortality that 
almost desolated the island. 

A French traveller has just told 
the world, that he has discovered an 
antidote to the venom of all serpents 
in oil of turpentine. The Hindoos 
have undoubtedly some extremely 
effectual and rapid ways of curing 
the bite of snakes, which seem to 
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have been secrets to our science. 
But the most formidable of all inflic- 
tions of this kind, the venom of the 
bite of a rabid animal, remains the 
“ opprobrium medicarum” to this 
day. Yet the Mexicans and South 
Americans unquestionably profess to 
cure the hydrophobia as a matter of 
certainty. They give the patient 
successive doses of a powdered root, 
which produces a violent perspita- 
tion, at each return of which the 
violénce of the disorder diminishes, 
until within about three days the 
patient is cured. The cases have 
been attested by the most authen- 
tic witnesses, and the root has been 
brought to this country, and sub- 
mitted to the College of Physicians. 
Yet this invaluable medicine has not 
been exainined by our scientific men 
with any thing like the interest due 
to so important a discovery, if it can 
be established. It has been tried in 
one or two instances, but the sur- 
geons’ report has been, that it has 
not been satisfactory. Still we de- 
mand that a trial, or a succession of 
trials, shall be made. The root is 
easily procurable. Specimens of it 
were some yeats ago brought to 
England by oné of the firm of Acker- 
man in the Strand. Itis remarkable 
that its operation is of the same or- 
der which has hitherto produced 
almost the only known cases of re- 
covery, where the disease had plainly 
exhibited itself—excessive perspira- 
tion, a general throwing off of the 
poisonous matter from the frame, 
and a general quieting of the nervous 
system. Instances have thus been 
given of the cure of hydrophobia by 
the vapour- bath, producing a violent 
perspiration; still the American 
root ought to become the subject of 
a strict, long, and practical examina- 
tion. In the nature of things, it is 
HO more extraordinary that this ter- 
rible agony of the nerves should be 
calmed by a vegetable powder, than 
that othér agonies should be calmed 
by a vegetable juice, opium, or that 
fever should give way before the 
If the fact could be 
established, it would confer a service 
on mankind worthy of the highest 
national reward, atid making the 
name of him who brought it into ef- 
fectual practice memorable through 
the world. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE. 


Ir is generally thought, that, since 
the priestly power has been hum- 
bled, as perfect a religious liberty 
prevails in France as in any other 
part of the world; or even more than 
this, that if several other nations 
enjoy a legal toleration and freedom 
in this matter which leaves nothing 
to be desired, the principle at least 
of liberty of worship is more largely, 
more liberally, more philosophically 
understood in that country than 
any where else. And this in a 
philosophic sense may be the case. 
The doctrine of toleration was ori- 
ginally propagated in France through 
the exertions of the infidel philoso- 
phers. It sprung consequently out 
of an indifference or rather an im- 
partial hostility towards every form 
of Christianity. This gave a round- 
ness, a positiveness, an absolute tone 
to its expression, which among 
other people, where there were 
attachments and preferences given 
to particular creeds and systems, 
was not to be met with. Hence it 
has happened that France has got 
the character of being superlatively 
enlightened on the subject of reli- 
gious liberty. Excepting the Ca- 
tholic priesthood from this praise, 
it has been universally deemed 
justly due to the great body of the 
nation. But the truth is, the doc- 
trine of freedom of worship has in 
that country been hitherto little 
more than a philosophic dictum. 
Since it has been promulgated so 
roundly, there have been few oppor- 
tunities of practising it. The 
revival of the national reformed 
church did not furnish one of these. 
That event was a matter of state 
policy, and considering the lethargic 
condition of French Protestantism 
at the time, its re-establishment, 
limited and crippled by the very 
nature of its organization, could 
hardly alarm the most susceptible 
bigotry, or the most malignant in- 
fidelity. Since then, till within the 
last year or two, there has been no 
religious movement in the country 
at all, and a dogma proclaiming 
complete liberty of worship, has 
been inscribed in the Charte. And 


whilst, on the one hand, this dogma 


remained unchallenged by events, 
and, on the other, there was a 
perfect stillness and passiveness in 
the religious world, it was only fair 
to believe that this solemn proclama- 
tion of freedom was synonymous 
with its virtual possession and 
enjoyment. But several striking 
facts have lately shown that this is 
not the case. Certainly there can 
be no doubt that Frenchmen cherish 
liberty of worship, as they do every 
other kind of liberty, as an abstract 
principle; but this principle, it 
would appear, they have recorded 
in their great national code barely 
as a philosophic maxim never in- 
tended to be carried out into prac- 
tice. It was not indeed in order 
that the gospel should put forth 
fresh shoots of life that religious 
liberty in France was madeghe law 
of the land, but rather that all 
denominations of Christians should 
alike live in equal contempt, secue 
rity, and quietude. That antichris- 
tian philosophy which was the parent 
of French toleration, could neither 
design nor desire more than this. 
And if we compare this state of 
suffrance, which is all that is inten- 
tionally provided for, with the free 
and unlimited scope given to all 
religious opinions and _ religious 
establishments among ourselves and 
in other Protestant countries, we 
shall find that, in practice at least, 
freedom of worship is among our 
French neighbours yet in its infancy. 
It is only where we see such a 
spectacle as Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, and other numerous sects, 
flourishing together that we can say 
religious liberty is truly exhibited. 
Its spirit, however, may be shown 
without such a variety of examples. 
But this kind of liberty has never 
been in the contemplation either of 
French philosophy or of French 
law. A personal right to worship 
according to one’s conscience is 
fully and cordially recorded, but 
whenever the Protestants of France 
have pushed this right in an agres- 
sive direction, and have been suc« 
cessful in making proselytes, they 
baye invariably encountered regist- 
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ance, which has been frequently 
seconded and rendered triumphant 
by legal decisions against them. It 
is only lately indeed that such facts 
as we refer to have happened, for 
it is only lately that the awakening 
zeal of French Protestantism has 
provoked them. The consequence 
which has resulted is, that the limit 
of liberty granted by the French 
law, according to recent interpreta- 
tions, is now marked ; and it behoves 
the Reformed Churches of France 
early and unanimously to show that 
this limit, arbitrarily assigned, is in 
effect a denial of their rights alto- 
gether, and to contend manfully 
and fearlessly, as a body placed in 
the very vanguard of Christian 
truth in their country, for their 
_—— and chartered privi- 
eges. 

We have alluded above to certain 
flagrantly iniquitous and tyrannical 
sentences pronounced against French 
preachers of the gospel within the 
last few months. We should not, 
however, think it incumbent on us 
to interfere ia the matter, but should 
leave the battle to be fought out 
by those more immediately interest- 
ed in it, if the sound part of the re- 
formed party in France did not la- 
bour under peculiar difficulties. In 
the first place, they have no audience 
in the nation. Whatever injustice 
may be done them, the people in 
general know nothing, and care no- 
thing about it. Their appeals to 
the public never extend beyond 
their own circle. Secondly, they 
are a timid race. Having been so 
long accustomed to persecution, and 
to act the part of meek and silent 
sufferers, or to express unbounded 
= for mere tolerance, they 

ardly know how to assume the port 
and demeanour of bold assertors of 


. truths and rights in the face of so- 


ciety at large. Thirdly, they have 
wisely and conscientiously kept 
themselves apart from politics, and 
consequently, being identified with 
no political party, they possess no 
influence with the government to 
uphold their cause. Fourthly, grie- 
vances which affect even bodies of 
men, thus without power, are gene- 
rally overlooked by the French le- 
gislature as unimportant. Petitions 
or representations from particular 
parties or descriptions of persons 
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are huddled up ina common mis-° 
cellany or farrago of minor matters 

in the chamber of deputies, and ex- 

cite not so much national sympathy 

or sensation as an injury done to 

a single individual does among us. 

Fifthly, England has ever stepped in 

as the defender of the Reformation 

in France whenever its doctrines 

have been tyranically opposed; and 

often has a voice of indignation from 

this side of the water, and sometimes 

even direct interference, stayed and 

averted acts of oppression which 

would otherwise have fallen on our 

French Protestant brethren. And 

sixthly, and chiefly, we know that 

there is only a feeble section of the 

reformed population in France truly 
zealous for the spread of their creed, 

and that the efforts of this select 

division are rather. thwarted than 

assisted by the great majority of 
their co-religionists. We feel it 
therefore becomes our duty to bring 
our aid to those with whom we are 
convinced the cause of the gospel in 

their country exclusively resides. It 

may be thought, perhaps, that we 

have spoken slightingly of this party, 
inasmuch as we have accused them 
of timidity; but if they have this 

defect, or rather if they want enter= 
prise and hardihood, not in propa- 
gating their faith, but in confronting 

their adversaries, this arises from a 
singular meekness and gentleness, 

and pufity, and simplicity, and can- 
dour, and unworldliness of mind, 

which it would perhaps be impossi- 

ble to find in any other society of 
Christians throughout the world. 
These traits of their character, so 
rarely combined with that daring- 
ness of spirits which accompanies 
asense of strength and prosperity, 
only gives them, in our estimation, 

additional interest. 

The cases we have now to expose, 
regarded even as isolated facts, are 
crying acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion; but considered as precedents, 
as mere initiatory trials of power, 
to be repeated with increasing em- 
phasis and authority whenever oc- 
casions may present themselves, 
they assume a significance which 
jeopardises the very existence of 
religious liberty. If means be not 
speedily found of reversing the de- 
cisions which have been lately pro- 
nounced in French courts of law, 
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we have no hesitation in saying that 
the gospel will be more effectually 
suppressed in France than it could 
be by open and violent persecution. 
These decisions remaining uninvali- 
dated, every petty authority in that 
country will have an extinguisher 
ready to put upon the reformed 
creed whenever there is the slight- 
est prospect of ite extending be- 
yond the walls of the National Tem- 
ple; aud within those walls, as we 
have shown in some late papers, 
there is but a slender prospect of its 
showing much life, if not acted upon 
by an external impulsion from the 
unsalaried churches. The question, 
therefore, before us appears so im- 
rtant, that although we have been 
or some time designing to give our 
readers some further accounts of 
French Protestantism in general, 


’ owe think it better to treat of our 


present subject separately, that it 
may receive the full measure of at- 
tention it deserves. The matter 
which actually engages us is not 
French but Protestant, aud concerns 
much more nearly those who are in- 
terested in the progress of the Re- 
formation, than it does either the 
French government or the French 
people, to both of whom it is a topic 
essentially alien. 

We now come to the exposition 
of the facts which have called forth 
the above reflections, and in doing 
80 we must request our ‘readers’ 
patience, for we have a question of 
law to unravel, which is indispen- 
sable to the understanding of the 
case before us. In the month of 
February last, Mr Oster, a minister 
of the Reformed Church of the con- 
fession of Augsburg, was summon. 
ed by the Mayor of Metz, in which 
place he was residing and officiating 
as a minister of the gospel, to. shut 
up the apartment which served him 
for a chapel, and to discontinue the 
meetings which were held there for 
religious purposes. The mayor of 
Metz considered himself autho- 
tised to take this step. by the 294th 
article of the penal code, which is 
directed against all associations not 
expressly permitted by a chief ma- 

istrate. The pastor, Oster, in his 
fence appealed to the correctional 
police of the town, and that tribunal, 
in an energetic sentence, declared, 
that according to.the5tharticle of the 
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Charte, which proclaims a complete 
religious liberty, the defendant was 
perfectly justified in holding assem- 
blies for religious worship without 
the authorization of the mayor. 
Upon this that magistrate carried 
his case before the Cour Royal of 
Metz, and obtained a _ sentence 
which has condemned the -pastor. 
It is necessary here to transcribe a 
few heads of this sentence, that its 
logic may be known, “ Consider- 
ing,” it says, “ that J. P. Oster, call- — 
ing himself a minister of the Chris- 
tian Church of the confession of 
Augsburg, has in the course of De- 
cember last, without permission 
from authority, and in spite of its 
forbiddance, given an apartment in 
a house which he occupies, for an 
assembly of twenty-three persons 
met together for the purpose of 
worship: Considering that this act 
is provided against and repressed 
by the precise dispositions of the 
294th article of the penal code: 
Considering that Mr Oster pretends 
that these dispositions have ceased 
to exist since the publication of the 
5th article of the Charte of 1830, 
with which they are irreconcilable: 
Considering that without doubt this 
abrogation has not been expressly 
pronounced by any law, and that it 
can therefore be but tacit: Con- 
sidering that the principle of liberty 
of worship is formally proclaimed 
by the Charte in its 5th article, as 
individual liberty is by the 4th arti- 
cle, and the liberty of the press by 
the 7th article: Considering that the 
liberty of the press and individual 
liberty are unquestionably as pre- 
cious to Frenchmen as liberty of 
worship, and that nevertheless it 
cannot be contested that both the 
one and the other are subject to 
numerous precautionary restrictions, 
and to the surveillance of the po- 
lice: Considering that liberty of 
worship must evidently be subject 
to the same restraints; that no one 
has ever pretended that this liberty 
is so illimitable, that it can be sub- 
ject to no measures and no super- 
intendence of the police, and that in 
fact, from the admission of such a 
proposition there would result con- 
sequences mney incompatible with 
the existence of all organized so- 


ciety.” Considering these, and many 
other matters, which are mere flou- 
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rishes of rhetoric or appeals to 
precedents of times of despotism 
and persecution, the Cour Royal of 
Metz condemned Mr Oster, and 
suppressed the worship of which he 
was the minister. Mr Oster then 
eer to the Court of Cussation 
of Paris, and that tribunal has con- 
firmed the judgment of the Cour 
Royal of Metz, going over the same 
arguments in the sentence it de- 
livered. 

In order to unravel the sophistry 
of the judgment we have just quoted, 
itis necessary to enter somewhat at 
length into its detail, and first to state 
the question in its true light. By the 
5th article of the Charte complete li- 
berty of worship is roundly pro- 
claimed; but lest this should have 
the character of a naked abstract 
maxim, the character now sought to 
be given to it, special provisions, of 
an anterior date, certainly, are for- 
tunately connected with it, which 
show that it was not intended to be 
laid down as a mere first principle 
of law to be aubject to modifications 
in its developements, but as a law 
in itself complete and sufficient for 
all its practical purposes. If this 
were not its just sense, it would have 
been absurd to guard it with speci- 
fic conditions. A bare axiom ab- 
jures such limitations. These limi- 
tations which gave the 5th article of 
the Charte so emphatically its practi- 
cal signification are: 1st, That any 
one who designs to establish a wor- 
ship, shall make a previous declaration 
to the mayor, or other chief autho- 
rity, of his intention to do so: 2d, 
That he shall specifiy the hours at 
which religious service is to take 
place ; and, 3d, That the building or 
house in which these services are 
held, shall have its doors open for the 
free admission of the public. Here 
we see ample provision is made 
against any unlawful proceed- 
ings on the part of religionists. 
In legalizing the right of indivi- 
duals to worship according to their 
conscience, the state does not 
thereby dispossess itself of its own 
rights. An entrance is left pane 
ly open for the civil authority to in- 
terpose whenever the real bona fide 
purposes of worship are transgress- 
ed, or any disorder or misdemeanor 
against society is committed. That 
argument, therefore, in the sentence 
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of the Cour Royal of Metz, whieh in- 
sists upon the dangerousness of an 
unlimited religious freedom, falls 
utterly to the ground. For we see 
that the law does provide very spe- 
cific limits to this liberty, and such 
as give to the state, within its own 
province, complete security and un- 
bounded power. The other argu- 
ments which that sentence embo- 
dies, are still more subtle, and still 
more false. ‘ Individual liberty,” 
it says, “ and the liberty of the 
press, are unquestionably as preci- 
ous to Frenchmen as liberty of wor- 
ship, and they are nevertheless both 
subject to precautionary repres- 
sions,” &c. Here three things are 
with wilful dishonesty and maligni- 
ty confounded together, which are 
essentially different. The announce- 
ment of absolute individual liberty 
to men in civil society can be no- 
thing but a metaphysical axiom, 
which we have shown that the 5th 
article of the Charte is not. And even 
if that article had not, as it has, an 
accompanying precise limitation 
and definition of its sense, it would 
still, however generally expressed, 
be specific, for it would point to one 
special object, and be confined within 
a certain compass, whereas the de- 
claration of individual liberty can 
never be any thing but a vague as- 
sertion of a principle which, in its 
abstract state, can admit of no prac- 
tical application. 

We might also show that the li- 
berty of the press, and liberty of 
worship, come each under a distinct 
category. Since, however, the logic- 
loving judges of Metz and Paris have 
chosen to compare them together, 
they should have made it appear at 
least that the law had dealt equally 
with both; that as the restraints im- 
posed upon the press arose from its 
excesses, 80 the like restraints im- 
posed upon religious worship were 
provoked.ina like manner. But this 
they have not done or attempted to 
do. They dare not even to insinuate 
that the slightest excess or. trans- 
gression has been committed by the 
religionists they have condemned, 
or the congregations they have sup- 
pressed. They justify their decisions 
simply by maintaining that what 
they-have done, though unprovoked 
by ill conduct on the part of those 
who have suffered, has nevertheless 
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power. This legal power is sup- 
posed to be conferred by the 294th 
article of the penal code. By this 
article, no associations are allowed to 
be formed, or to hold assemblies 
without the authorization of a chief 
magistrate. But as the 5th article 
of the Charie requires no authoriza- 
tion of this kind to establish a wor- 
ship, it is evident that the two ar- 
ticles severally point at different ob- 
jects: otherwise they are irrecon- 
cilable, and mutually destroy each 
other, which supposition reduces the 
argument of those who lean upon 
the penal code in the present case 
ad absurdum. Or, to place the ques- 
tion in a less senseless point of view, 
if there be any real contradiction be- 
tween the two articles, it is manifest, 
that the one of the latest date (the 
5th of the Charte) must set aside the 
earlier one ; for it is perfectly inane 
to pretend that a recent law is an- 
nulled by an old one, that is, pro- 
mulgated only to be instantly de- 
stroyed. The contrary assertion may 
often be justly maintained. Old 
laws without being formally, are 
frequently virtually abrogated by 
later ones. They become obsolete. 
In the present instance, however, we 
believe that the two articles, that of 
the Charie, and that of the penal code, 
both co-exist in force, for that they 
have completely distinct objects in 
view. The 5th article of the Charte 
has exclusively a religious sense, and 
the 294th of the code exclusively a 
political one. The latter assertion is 
acknowledged as true even in the 
sentence of the Court of Cuassation 
against Mr Oster. “ Considering,” it 
says, “ that the offences of those who 
form political associations are pro- 
vided against by the 29\st article of 
the penal code, &c., and considering 
that the offences provided against by 
the 294th article of the same code 
are of the same nature,” &c. &c. But 
if there were any real honest doubt 
in this matter, it would be cleared 
up by the French keeper of the seals, 
on the passing of the recent law 
against associations. This law, it 
must be born in mind, is in its intents 
identical with the articles 291 and 294 
of the penal code, only it gives larger 
powers than those articles do. On 
the occasion of its passing through 
the Chamber of Deputies, the garde 
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des sceaux expressed himself as fol- 
lows :—“ There is here a great dis- 
tinction to be made. With respect 
to assemblies, which have for their 
sole object the worship of the Di. 
vinity, and to exercise this worship, 
this law is not applicable. We make 
this declaration in the most formal 
manner.” The reporter of the cham- 
ber officers, also in bringing up the 
law, repeated the words of the garde 
des sceaux, and added, “if this ample 
declaration is not the Jaw itself, it at 
least forms the official and insepa- 
rable commentary on it; i is on the 
strength and good faith of this commens 
tary, that the law has been adopted 
by the other chamber, and should be 
adopted by you; and there can be no 
doubt that every tribunal in France 
will understand it in the same 
sense.” Further than this, when 
M. the Baron Roger and M. Dubois 
proposed an amendment to the law 
of associations, that religious assem- 
blies might be expressly left out of its 
scope, they both of them abandoned 
their project on the positive decla- 
ration of Mr Persil, “ that the law 
was applicable only to political asso- 
ciations, and in no manner con- 
cerned religious meetings, and that 
there was no court of law in France, 
which could so far mistake its in- 
tent as to apply its provinces to the 
latter.” 

We believe we have now unravel- 
led the sophistries, and exposed the 
illegality of the sentences pro- 
nounced by the tribunals of Metz 
and Paris. We know of nothing so 
despicable, and, at the same time, so 
dreadful, as such attempts as we 
have laid open, to wrench the law 
from its fair and obvious construc- 
tion, and this in the very face of 
contrary interpretations coming 
from the highest authority. We see 
in such decisions the shuffling 
writhings of a base and reptile ty- 
ranny hiding itself under the sub- 
terfuges of a false legal logic, and, 
to make itself still more hateful, as- 
suming all the solemnities of judici- 
al dignity. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing so loathsome and 
fearful as this display. The only 


man who has risen in the Chamber 
of Deputies to protest against this 
flagrant act of iniquity and oppres- 
sion, was the Procureur General, and 
President of the Chamber, Mon. 
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Dupin. He insisted indignantly up- 
on the infraction of the Charte, and of 
religious liberty, committed, in the 
case of Oster, by the Mayor of 
Metz, and declared the sentences of 
the law tribunals to be “ absurd and 
unjust.” The Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Monsieur Sauzet, promised in 
reply, that the affair should be en- 
quired into, and justice done; yet, 
though nine months have elapsed 
since that time, no step has been 
taken to reverse the decision which 
has ejected Monsieur Oster from his 
ministry, and suppressed his con- 
gregation. What makes this the 
more remarkable is, that there are 
eighty Protestant members in the 
Chamber of Deputies, not one of 
whom, with the exception we have 
mentioned, has lifted a voice in de- 
fence of his religion; they all, in- 
deed, seem to consider it a matter 
in which they have no concern. No- 
thing can prove more than this fact 
the propriety of English advocacy, 
as far as a strong expression of opi- 
nion goes, on this occasion. In 
truth, the only real Protestants of 
France, the few who stand up for, 
and maintain their faith, are in so 
feeble a minority, that they require 
every sort of aid and encourage- 
ment. With respect to the motives 
which have produced the late deci- 
sions, they are easily discovered. 
There is a common hostility in the 
petty local self-important magis- 
trates of France against zealous re- 
ligionists ; and this is fully partaken 
of by the lawyers, who have a na- 
tural antipathy to every cloth but 
their own, particularly if it be of the 
same colour. In all countries, too, 
men invested with a sacred charac- 
ter, especially if they act up to that 
character, would be torn to pieces 
by the philosophic rabble (unless a 
prevailing superstition intervened 
to save them), if that rabble could 
have their way. Then the higher 
French authorities hate the assertion 
of right of every kind; and whenever 
they encounter it, endeavour to put 
it down as an enemy to the Govern- 
ment. Besides, the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries has lately made peace 
with the Romish Church. One of 
its chief designs actually is, to pro 

itself on the priesthood, and, if possi- 
ble, to bring them into honour and 
power throughout the nation. Both 
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as a means to this end, and as a high 
gratification to the via yr party, 
who are to be conciliated, the crip- 
pling of Protestantism is looked up- 
op, if not promoted, with secret 
complacency. And, in addition to 
all this, the description of persons 
aggrieved by the violation of law we 
have exposed, and the cause they 
espoused, are both regarded as so 
intrinsically insignificant as to be hard« 
ly worth a thought. 

M. Oster, the gentleman whose 
case we have now finished, is a mis- 
sionary from the society in London 
for the conversion of the Jews. His 
conduct and character are acknow- 
ledged, even by his accusers, to 
have ever been perfectly irreproach- 
able, and as a preacher of the gos- 
pel, he has shown himself to be 
most able, zealous, and successful. 
These qualities have been his real 
crimes in the estimation of the 
French tribunals. 

The next case we have to exhibit 
is still more iniquitous than the one 
we have just dismissed. The con- 
clusions of the highest law courts of 
France have so encouraged and em- 
boldened the petty magistrates of 
the provinces, that they have lost no 
time, even outstripping the example 
of the Mayor of Metz. The follow- 
ing instance will show this. Mon- 
sieur Masson, formerly a scheol- 
master, but fer several years past in 
the employment of the Continental 
or European Missionary Society 
of London, as a preacher and minis- 
ter of the gospel in the town of 
Bordeaux, in the department of the. 
Drome, has been brought before the 
correctional tribunal of Die, under 
the triple accusation of having form- 
ed an illegal association, and making 
himeelf its chief; of having lent his 
house for the meetings of this asso- 
ciation, and of having been guilty of 
the crime of swindling. Now what. 
does the reader think the real mean« 
ing of this accusation is? Why, Ist. 
That Monsieur Masson is a pastor, 
unsalaried by the state, of a religious 
congregation ; second, that certain 
members of this congregation have 
held prayer meetings in his house; 
and third, that he has been in the 
habit of collecting money, voluntarily 
offered, to aid Bible and missionary 
societies. It appears that Monsieur 
Masson first established himself. at. 
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Bordeaux on the invitation of the 
mayor and of the pastor of the Na- 
tional Temple church of that place. 
He continued his humble and useful 
labours there three years with the 
_ approbation of the authorities, and 

often times when the pastor of the 
National Temple has been absent, he 
has been invited to preach in his 
pulpit. But both the pastor and the 
mayor have lately been changed, and 
their successors have regarded the 
benevolent exertions of M. Masson 
with the utmost hostility. Percei- 
ving from the case of Oster that he 
had the power to do so, the mayor 
of the place, an attorney, summoned 
Masson to discontinue his meetings, 
and this illegal summons not being 
of course complied with, that 
preacher of the gospel, and agent of 
the London European Society, has 
been brought before the tribunal of 
Die on the above charges. In the 
trial which has taken place—if it be 
permissible to give that name to the 
iniquitous proceeding—no attempt 
was made to show that the illegal 
association mentioned was other 
than a religious assembly. Consider. 
ed in this its true light, it has been de« 
nounced and condemned as an illegal as- 
sociation. Neither is the crime of 
swindling, the other part of the ac- 
cusation, asserted to have been any 
thing else than the collection of 
voluntary subscriptions for the funds 
of religious societies. On the first 
two charges, which’ are properly 
reducible to one, M. Masson has 
been found guilty, and sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment, and to 
the payment of a fine of fifty francs, 
and all the costs. On the charge of 
swindling he has been acquitted, yet 
the procureur du Roi thought proper 
to declare that the collections of money 
made were highly reprehensible, and 
although they might have been made with- 
out fraud, and with the utmost good faith, 
they still amounted to swindling ; that 
fanctionary, in summing up, also de- 
clared that if these religious assemblies 
were continued, he should prosecute those 
who were present at them as well as the 
preacher, and consider them as accompli- 
ces. The most remarkable feature 


of this sentence is, that we find 
therein the law against political 
associations directly applied to reli- 
ious meetings. The mayor of Metz 
id not go so far as this. He appeal- 
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ed only to the 294th article of the 
penal code, which article, though 
identical in its intents with the law 
against associations, yet not being 
actually the law itself, left a certain 
quibbling subterfuge open to escape 
from the interpretation put upon 
that enactment by the highest legis- 
lative authorities. both in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and of Peers. The 
tribunal of Die, encouraged no doubt 
by the triumphant impunity of the 
mayor of Metz, has thrown off the 
false mask altogether. We shall be 
very much surprised if, on the next 
occasion that offers itself to put 
down a minister of the gospel, the 
highest penalty of the law is not in- 
flicted, viz. a year’s imprisonment, 
and a fine of 1000 francs; or if the 
next time a similar accusation of 
swindling is brought against.a Chris- 
tian minister he is not condemned 
and sent to the gallies. Persecution 
naturally acquiret vises eundo. Another 
singular feature of this case is, that 
the tribunal took upon itself to ar- 
raign the doctrine of M. Masson, .a 
proceeding totally illegal, and de- 
structive of the very essence of reli- 
gious freedom. Fortunately M. 
Andro Blanc, the bosom friend and 
disciple and successor of Felix Neff, 
and M. Arnaud, the pastor of the 
National Temple at Crest, in both of 
whose pulpits the accused had often 
been invited to preach, were there 
to refute every calumnious imputa- 
tion on this head. These gentlemen 
offered spontaneously to defend. M. 
Masson, as the court. would not post- 
pone the trial for a few. weeks till 
the advocate in whom he placed.con- 
fidence could be present. Monsieur 
Andre Blanc, to whom we have had 
occasion to introduce our readers 
in a Jate paper, is without question 
one of the most-apostolic men in 
France, and M. Arnaud is.a clergy- 
man of the highest respectability 
and benevolence. He possesses, too, 
worldly advantages which seldom 
fall to the lot of a French pastor. 
He is wealthy. We have had the 
pleasure of spending a few days 
with him at his house at Crest, and 
could almost fancy ourselves, durin 

that time, on a visit at an Englis 

parsonage. But these gentlemen 
are not the only persons who feel. a 
strong interest. for .M. Masson. 
Throughout the whole Department 
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of the Drome, and the surrounding 
departments, as we know ourselves, 
he is regarded with such warm 
affection that it is really touching to 
hear the people speak of him. In all 
the reports, too, to the Continental 
or European Missionary Society 
respecting the south of France, he is 
conspicuously pointed out as one of 
their most meritorious and effective 
agents. Had the sentence of the tri- 
bunal of Die fallen upon some tur- 
bulent fanatic, though it would still 
have been equally illegal and unjust, 
it would not have excited the uni- 
versal sympathy and indignation it 
has in the present instance called 
forth. But having for its victim one 
who has such unquestionable testi- 
monies to the purity of his charac 
ter and conduct from all quarters, 
it appears evident that the design is 
to quell totally those efforts which 
have been making so successfully of 
late years in France, for the spread 
of the gospel. i 

Another instance of oppression 
somewhat different from those we 
have just mentioned, but neverthe- 
less of the same character, has just 
come to our knowledge. The names 
of the persons and places we allude 
to, we cannot yet specify, but for 
the truth of the facts we have to re- 
late we are responsible. Mr B., the 

astor of T., received some time 
rom a family inhabiting A., who had 
separated themselves from the 
Church of Rome, an invitation to 
visit them that he might give them 
instruction on certain points, con- 
cerning which they felt doubtful. 
Mr B., accompanied by two mem- 
bers of his church, betook himself to 
the spot, and several persons were 
invited to hear him expound the 
Bible in the house of his inviter. 
Hearing of this, the local authorities, 
the mayor, and the juge de paix, ad- 
dressed themselves to the prefect of 
the department, to expel the pastor 
from the place. He and his compa- 
nions were represented as adventu- 
rers and swindlers. They were all ba- 
nished with ignominy from the spot. 
The pastor, however, being unwill- 
ing to renounce the hopes he had of 
doing good there, and being a man 
most peaceably disposed, wrote to 
the mayor a most respectful letter, 
and injudiciously, in our opinion, 
offered, if he were permitted to re- 
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turn, to comply with the require- 
ment of the 294 article of the penal 
code, and to hold no assembly that 
amounted in number to twenty per- 
sons. The mayor replied to him in 
the following letter, the original of 
which is in safe keeping. “Sir, I - 
know very well what to think of 
your charlatanism. The faith of a 
Catholic will never give place to 
your idiotisms. It is my duty to pre- 
vent your making dupes. You are 
come to sow division among us, un- 
der the mask of hypocrisy, &c. &c.” 
Here we see that even when offering 
to obey the law, unjustly and illegally ap- 
plied, a gospel minister is still not suf- 
fered to exercise his functions. In 
the late papers we have laid before 
our readers on Protestantism in 
France, the writer of them hasshown . 
that all the new and flourishing re- 
formed churches he has made men- 
tion of owed their origin preeisely 
to the kind of effort which the mayor 
of A. has here so imperiously, and 
with so much insulting outrage put 
down. Nothing can show more 
strongly than this reflection, the 
great extent of evil which the ma- 
gistrates and law courts of France 
are now doing against the progress 
of the reformation in their country. 
Had they acted two or three years 
ago as they act now, not one of those 
churches we have alluded to would 
have been in existence. We have: 
only a few words more to add on 
this case. It is needless to assure 
our readers, that Monsieur B., pas- 
tor of T. is neither an adventurer 
nor a swindler ; such names, applied 
to him from the quarter whence they 
came, would naturally dispose our 
readers to think most favourably of 
him. We have, however, the most. 
heartfelt gratification in further as- 
suring them, from personal know- 
ledge, that Monsieur B. is one of those 
heavenly-minded men, so rare to be 
met with, whose whole lives are no- 
thing but one continuous act of love 
towards all their fellow- creatures. 
Our readers will perceive, from 
the facts we have brought before 
them, that the suppression of the 
gospel in France is inevitable, if 
mayors and procureurs du Roi are 
allowed to triumph whenever they 
apply the law against associa- 
tions to religious assemblies. We. 
must repeat again, that the French- 
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unjust and illegal conduct are 
brought before ministers, they do 
not attempt to vindicate them ; they 
promise they shall be enquired into 
—but do nothing. They have also 
the common habit of saying to those 
who suffer or complain—* Why do 
you not ask for permission from au- 
thority to establish a worship! to men 
of your good conduct and character 
it would not. be denied, and thus the 
whole contest would be put an end 
to.” By this insidious proposition 
they hope to prevail upon the Pro- 
testants unconnected with the state 
to renounce the rights given them 
by the Carte, and to acknowledge 
a right in the government which it 
does not legally possess. This latter 
right once established by prece- 
dents, the government could pro- 
ceed with a high hand; and till it 
‘is attained, the petty authorities 
are encouraged by impunity to vex 
and oppress gospel ministers in 
every way, in the hope that they 
will at last, by dint of repeated 
vexatious and prosecutions, surren- 
der up their privileges. Hitherto, 
however, these zealous Christians 
have held manfully out, but how 
Jong they will continue to do so 
against deprivations of their places 
and means of subsistence, against 
imprisonments, fines, heavy costs, 
and—what is severer than all—the 
total absence of sympathy and re- 
source either in the nation or the 
government, it is hard to conjec- 
ture. Besides being a feeble people 
in numbers, the real Protestants of 
France are a poor people. M. 
Masson, who has been lately thrown 
into prison, and saddled with the 
heavy expenses of the procedure 
against him, has only to support 
himself, his wife and his family, on 
L.30 per annum, the stipend allow- 
ed him by the European Society of 
London; and the average income 
of all the pastors of the country is 
not more than L.60 a year. To ap- 
peal therefore from court to court 
for the reversal of judgments which, 
however iniquitous, are sure to be 
confirmed, is heart-breaking and 
ruinous; and yet this the French 
Protestants must do, if they would 
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government at present looks on with 
satisfaction when the law which se- 
cures freedom of worship is violated. 
Whenever indeed such instances of 
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not passively succumb under a ty- 
rannic oppression. The effort of 
resistance, too, they are pow so im- 
peratively called upon to make, is 
most critical. If they cannot tri- 
umph now they will never triumph. 
Precedents will accumulate against 
them, and render their cause hope- 
less. One vantage-ground, how- 
ever, they certainly possess at the 
present moment. The French go- 
vernment, when the question is 
brought before them in a manuer to 
enforce attention, dare not deny the 
justice of their complaints, or the 
injustice of the sentence pronoun- 
ced against them. It only remains, 
therefore, so to bruit and to circu- 
late the infamy of these sentences, 
that the French ministers may be 
shamed into an active interference . 
in the behalf of those whom they 
have already acknowledged to be 
illegally dealt. with. We are not 
too sanguine, we think, in believing 
that this result may arise even 
from this humble paper. In the 
year 1815, the Protestants of the 
South were also persecuted. Some 
of their temples and school-houses 
were arbitrarily suppressed, and 
other outrages committed, whilst 
the government of that period look- 
ed on with open unconcern and 
secret delight. An English indivi- 
dual, Mr Mark Wilkes, then resid- 
ing in Paris, was the first who 
exposed with zeal and indignation 
these proceedings. The English 
people declared loudly their abhor- 
rence of them. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
in the House of Commons, made a 
speech worthy of himself in advo- 
cacy of the French Protestants ; and 
finally, owing to the representa- 
tions of Lord Liverpool, and the 
Duke of Wellington, then at 
Paris, to the French Cabinet, the 
persecution which had begun so 
flourishingly was put a stop to. 
Now we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the persecuting acts we have 
above detailed threaten to be much 
more fatal than those perpetrated 
in 1815. If they are not marked 
with physical violence and blood- 
shed, it is not for this reason that 
they are less tyrannical—quite the 
contrary. The plan, we may per- 


_ Ceive, is by single and separate deeds 


of oppression falling on obscure 
individuals, without power, and 
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almost without the means of defence, 
in instance after instance, at con- 
venient intervals, to put down the 
gospel wherever it shall appear. 
As we have shown in former papers, 
there is an easy way of ejecting all 
zeal for the Reformation from the 
national temples; and how it is 
sought, without the bounds of those 
temples, under false legal pretexts, 
to root it totally out of the French 
soil; and this work will proceed 
silently and progressively, and be 
crowned with complete success, 
unless there be a public spirit 
roused which shall speak out with 
energy to frustrate it. We think, 
therefore, an appeal to English 
feelings on this question, and at this 
early crisis, urgently called for. A 


strong expression of opinion from 
this side of the water is always felt 
in France. If our zealous churches 
at home made common cause with 
their French Protestant brethren 
whenever the latter were suffering 
under acts of masterful tyranny, 
these acts would be so blazed and 
trumpeted abroad that the French 
Legislature would be constrained 
to do justice. The individuals whose 
cases we have mentioned have been 
oppressed simply because they be- 
long to a class of men so feeble and 
unsupported that they may be 
oppressed in all wantonness, not 
only with impunity, but without 
attracting the slightest notice, much 
less sympathy or aid, on the part of 
the public. 











ECHOES OF ANTIQUITY.—BY DELTA. 
I.—HIPPOCRATES TO THE AMBASSADORS OF ARTAXERXES. 


Ir is recorded that Hippocrates refused an invitation from Artaxerxes, 
King of Persia, with a promise of every reward and honour he might 
desire, provided he would repair to his dominions during a season of 
pestilence. Many doubts have been thrown out regarding the authen- 
ticity of the letters said to have passed on the occasion, and which are 
still extant. In one of these, Hippocrates replies, that “he has food, 
clothing, and a habitation in his own country; and that it would be un- 
worthy of him to aspire to the wealth and grandeur of the Persians, or 
to cure barbarians—the enemies of Greece.” The consequence is said 
to have been the threatened vengeance of the enraged king against the in- 
habitants of Cos, unless they delivered him up; but the islanders, instead 
of complying, declared their resolution to defend his life and liberty at 
all hazards, and the affair was dropped. 


I. 
Return, and tell your Sire, the Persian King, 
That dazzling proffers here you vainly bring ;— 
What is the pomp of wealth, the pride of state, 
Pages around, and slaves within the gate, 
With all the vain magnificent parade 
Which floats in Grandeur’s showy cavalcade, 
To him who daily bends the patient knee 
Before the shrine of meek Philosophy— 
And strives to fill up Life’s contracted span 
With kindliest offices to fellow-man ? 
Sabzean perfumes, robes of Tyrian dye, 
And fountain jets that cool the glowing sky— 
While music, mirth, and dancing, from the breast 
Drive every dream of Sorrow and unrest— 
May to submission Jull luxurious Ease, 
And fashion Thraldom to what mould you please ; 
But to the soul determined, yet serene, 
Which treasures wisdom from each passing scene, 
And scruples never from itself to steal 
Soft slumber’s hours, to serve the common-weal, 
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Shorn of their rainbow hues, State’s honours fade, 
And sink to insignificance and shade ! 


Il. 

Tell Artaxerxes that, from day to day, 

Even to the rudest hut I bend my way, 

Where, save my own, no friendly feet intrude— 
Where Poverty keeps watch with Solitude, 

And, stretched on pallet low, the sick man lies, 
With fever-stricken frame and hollow eyes,— 
That, while wild phantoms whirl his throbbing brain, 
I watch his slumbers, and allay his pain: 

A balm to staunch the gushing wound apply, 
And wipe Affection’s tear from Sorrow’s eye ! 
Up with the sun, to meadows I repair, 

And cull each virtuous herb that blossoms there ; 
For me no hour is idly seen to shine, 

Long days of toil, and elumbers brief are mine. 


Ill. 

Go—bid your monarch pause, from all apart, 
And ask this question of his conscious heart, 
At midnight lonely, when are swept aside 

The court’s bedazzling pageantry and pride— 
At midnight when the clouds are dark and deep, 

And all the stars sealed up, the world asleep— 
If e’er, when mounted on his molten throne, 

Beauty, and Power, and Wealth, beneath him shone, 
Gems, gold, and garments from a thousand coasts, 
All that the earth presents, or ocean boasts— 

If e’er when Flattery raised her voice aloud, 

And echoing murmurs circled round the crowd, iY 
Far from his spirit fled the fiend Distress, 

To leave his heart unmingled happiness— 

Ask him if these, the pageants of a king, 

Can ever to his thoughts such rapture bring, 

-As that I feel, when, as I journey on, 
The pale youth rises from the wayside stone, j 
With health-rekindling cheek, and palms outspread, 

To call down bliss on my unworthy head,— 

As that I feel, when some fond mother shows 

Her cradled infant, lovely in repose, 

And tells me, that the scion of her heart 

Preserved to bless her by my timeous art, 

Taught by parental precept, will repair 

To lisp my name amid his earliest prayer— 

What time for him Jove’s temple-doors are thrown 

Apart, and Heaven his worship deigns to own— 

Grateful, through all life’s after years to be, 

To one, from lurking death who set him free! 





Iv. 

While thus possessed—and what could bless me more— 
Of pleasures such as these, a countless store, 

While grateful praise is mine from every tongue, 
Smiles from the old, and greetings from the young, 
The warrior’s reverence as he courses by, 

And gratitude’s warm beam from woman’s eye— 
What else is wanting? That which I enjoy— 

The mental calm, which nothing can destroy— 

The self-applause, whose strength sustains the soul, 
When o’er the Sun of Life the clouds of Sorrow roll. 
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Vv. 
What wish I more? A cheerful home is mine, 
Around whose threshold hangs the clustering vine, 
There Contemplation finds a welcome cell, 
And dove-eyed Peace, and meek Contentment dwell ; 
Raiment my country offers, food, and fire, 
What more doth Nature crave—should Man desire? 
And could I leave my country, fair and free, 
Green Cos, the glory of the Aigean sea, 
Desert the realm of Wisdom and of Worth, 
Land of my sires, and region of my birth ; 
By such unworthy baubles lured to roam, 
And make ’mid barbarous hordes my gilded home? 
No! tell your sovereign, that a freeman I 
Was born, and ’mid the free resolve to die! 
My skill to lull the tortured into ease, 
To salve the wound, and medicate disease, 
Were madly used, if, from the free and brave 
I turned, and stooped to heal the despot and his slave! 


VI. 
Thy monarch’s rage I nor despise nor dread, 
Fall if it must on my devoted head ; 
Better an honoured, though untimely fate, 
Than glory sold for unavailing state ; 
With sneering lip, oh ne’er may scoffer say— 
“‘ Hippocrates to Persia slunk away, 
For princely gauds his reputation sold, 
Shamed his old age, and bartered fame for gold!” 
No! rather be it said—“ He scorned to roam 
The world for wealth, and died beloved at home; 
His goal of rest was honourably won, 
And Greece regards him as a wortby son!” 


I],—COLMA, A SONG OF SELMA. 


Antiquity alike pervades all the realms of time—however much our 
ideas of the term may be swayed from mythological or historical recollec- 
tions—Iceland is as old as Ithaca; and, in this point of view, we hope 
“the similitude in dissimilitude” between the Greek and the Celt—be- 
tween Cos and Morven—will be more readily acknowlged. Nor, we fear, 
will the difference seem to some highly discrepant, between the Sanscrit 
letters of Hippocrates and the Sanscrit verses of Ossian. 


Ie 
Forlorn I linger on the hill, 
Around me lours the stormy night ; 
When will the torrent’s voice be still, 
Or shieling show its light! 
Moon, from thy clouds uprise ; 
Star of the setting day appear, 
And lead my wandering footsteps near 
The spot, where, ’mid his spoils of deer, 
My weary hunter lies; 
Shine forth—and guide me to the place, 
Where rests my Salgar from the chase. 


ll. 
His bow unstrung is by his side, 
His dogs outstretched lie panting round ; 
I rest me by the rushing tide, 
Upon the mossy ground :—~ - 
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Where art thou, Salgar, now ? 

Thy voice, which cheers my heart, is stil! : 
Alone, I wander o er the hill; 

The moaning storm—the gurgling rill 

I hear—but where art thou? 

Our place was by this trysting-tree, 

And here I wait, watch, weep for thee ! 


Ill. 
Here is the rock, and here the tree, 
Beside me is the roaring stream ; 
And thou wert to be here with me, 
At twilight’s purple gleam : 
Evening her shadow throws— 
Where—whither art thou, Salgar, fled ? 
For thee I'll leave my father’s side ; 
For thee the brother of my pride ; 
Long have our race been foes, 
But more than friend to me thou art— 
Our bosoms twain, but one the heart! 


Iv. 
Ye raving wild-winds, cease to blow ! 
Loud stream, be silent in your falls! 
To let my weary hunter know 
For him how Colma calls: 
Be still—be voiceless all— 
Ye mountain-caves, in loudest strain 
Re-echo “ Salgar”’ o’er the plain,— 
Oh tell him that I call; 
Here is the tree—the stream—the spot— 
Colma is here, but Salgar not. 


v. 
Low in the East the moon appears, 
The lakelet sparkles in the grove, 
The hill its blue-grey summit rears,— 
But where art thou, my love? 
In silence glooms the heath ; 
No panting dog with joyful tail 
Proclaims thy footstep near the vale, 
And, swift as Winter’s wrathful gale, 
Comes sweeping down beneath : 
The stars are out—the day is gone— 
My Salgar, Colma sits alone! 


vi. 
But who—outstretched upon the hill ? 
They look not—speak not to each other ! 
Hear ye my voice not ?—all is still ? 
My lover, and my brother ! ! 
Cold horror chills my soul— 
Then sleep ye ?—but it is not night ! 
A terrible—a bloody sight— 
Their swords are dripping from the fight— 
Their eyes have ceased to roll— 
And, reckless, have ye slain each other ? 
My love, oh why ?—oh why, my brother ? 


VII. 
Why, Salgar, hast thou slain the youth, 
Who should have been allied ta thee! 
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Thy cheek like his is cold ;—in sooth, 
Dear were ye both to me! 

How should I laud each name.? 

Marked out amid the crowd afar 

Bright was thy form as Beauty’s star 
He was the mighty in mid-war, 

The terrible in fame : 

Oh listen to your Colma’s shriek, 

My bosom’s brethren—speak, oh speak! 


VIII. 
Unseen I weep—unheard I cry— 
And sob my soul in tears away ; 
Motionless on the ground they lie, 
Cold are their breasts of clay! 
Oh from the peak of stone— 
Oh from the gusty mountain head— 
All terrorless this heart hath grown, 
Speak, phantoms of the dead! 
Tell me, pale ghosts, where are ye laid? 
Speak—tell me—I am not afraid ! 


1X. 
To rest, ah whither are ye gone— 
Within what cavern of the hill ? 
Must Colma’s voice be heard alone? 
Alas! all else is still! 
My life-pulse ebbs away. 
Rise, Moon, and melt the clouds of gloom! 
Friends of the dead, uprear the tomb, 
But close it not till Colma come,— 
For why should she delay ? 
At eve, here let my spirit walk, 
Beside the mountain cataract. 


x. 
Here, when the West begins to pale, 
And when the storm sweeps o’er the heath, 
My ghost will ride the whistling gale, 
And chant the song of death, 
Until of man it meets the ear ;— 
The Hunter listening from his hall, 
That wailing dirge shall not appal ; 
Sweet for my friends the song shall fall, 
For both to me were dear. 
Hear shall he, but he will not flee, 
For pleasant were they both to me! 


III.—LAMENTATION OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. R 


Pass we now, in conclusion (au present), from the graceful fancies and 
Cimmerian obscurity of the Grecian mythology, and from the harsher, 
though sometimes sublimely simple superstitions of the Celtic, into the 
gorgeous daylight of Hebrew Revelation. It might have been accounted 
heterodox, and would unquestionably have been foolhardy to have attempt- 
ed other than a few slight paraphrastic variations on the Sgsvwa« of that 
sweetest of “ sweet singers,” King David of Israel. 


I. 
Slain on the mountains high, 
Prostrate, reft Israel; lie 
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Thy sons of sovereign beauty—wo—wo—wo! 

Let not our foes rejoice, 

Mourners, raise not the voice, 

Lest Askelon should hearlest Gath should know— 
And proud Philistia, with triumphant cry, 

Send all her daughters out—to mock our agony ! 


il. 
And thou, sepulchral steep, 
No husbandman shall reap 
Henceforth thy harvests ;-neither rain nor dew 
Thy verdure, drear Gilboa, shall renew, 
Nor incense of field-offerings ascend 
From thee, with.Heaven to blend ; 
For thou wert blasted on that baleful day, 
When vilely from the field, 
Forgetful of his fame, Saul turned away, 
And left unto our foes his oil-anointed shield ! 





LIT. 
Foremost in presence of the valiant foe, 
Unerring was the bow 
Of Jonathan beloved; wherever sped 
His shaft, the battle-field was red ; 
And, whensoever Saul unsheathed his sword, 
Glad Israel triumphed, and her foes deplored ! 
Like streams that sweetly mingle, 
The years of Saul and Jonathan flowed on, 
It seemed through life their hearts to one had grown, 
In death they were not single ;— 
The eagle drifting down the wastes of air, 
Outflies the storm—the swift beyond compare ; 
And to the lion in his shaggy might, 
Crouch the wild beasts, nor dare the sinewy fight ; 
But swifter than the swiftest, than the strong 
Stronger were they, for whom we break our hearts in song! 


Iv. 
Then weep ye for our slaughters, } 
Lament, oh Israel’s daughters ! 
For silent is the tongue, the bosom cold 
Of Saul, who toek a fond delight, 
To see you glittering in his sight, 
Apparelled in the scarlet, decked with gold ! 
How are the mighty fallen! In the strife 
Of swords sank Jonathan, bereft of life— 
Slain in the lofty places, where the foe 
Now triumphs o’er our remediless wo! 
Pleasant wert thou to me; I am distrest 
For thee, my brother Jonathan—above 
The love of woman burned for thee my breast— 
Burned for thy friendship more than woman’s love ! 
Lost is the bucklerbroken is the eword— 
How are the mighty fallen, and brought low! 
For you, the loved and lost, our song is poured ; 
Wo unto Israel, Wo!!! 
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THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE. 


Wauat, say the Voluntaries, cana be 
SO unjust as to tax the members of 
one persuasion for the support of 
another ? In every other department 
of instruction, whether secular or 
ecclesiastical, men are left free to 
choose the species of knowledge 
which they require; and the en- 
couragement of the professor is left 
to the voluntary support which he 
receives from his pupils. Why 
should religious instruction be made 
an exception to the general rule? 
Why should the Catholic be com- 
pelled te contribute to the support 
of the Protestant, or the Methodist 
of the Episcopalian? It is temporal 
interest which lends bitterness to the 
divisions of theology; it is the pay- 
ment of money which constitutes 
the injury which can never be for- 
given. Every man should pay for 
his own religious teacher, as every 
man pays for his own tailor, or apo- 
thecary, or baker. Competition, 
under this equitable and simple 
system, would here, as elsewhere, 
induce perfection ; theological er- 
ror would expire under the ascend- 
ing light of truth and investigation. 
Fat deans, drowsy bishops, would 
no longer be able to wring the 
means of pampering their daily ap- 
petites out of the sufferings of the 
people. Relieved from the odium 
consequent on the present iniquitous 
system, Christianity would regain 
its hold of the affections of mankind. 
It will never do so till its connexion 
is severed with the State, and its 
professors are thrown back to the 
apostolical rule, which declared that 
its kingdom was not of this world. 

So reasons the Dissenter; so rea- 
sons the Irish Papist (but xo other 
Papist); so reasons the prodigal; 
so reasons the infidel; so reasons 
the libertine. The first anticipate, 


from the use of this argument, the. 


liberation of their flock from all pay- 
ments to the clergy of another faith, 
and the direction of all ecclesiastical 
dues to their own treasury. The se- 
cond hope to succeed, by its general 


adoption, in regaining the lost patri- 
mony of St Peter, and by the force of 
a clamour against tithes to the Pro- 
testant clergy, to restore their pay- 
ment in time to the Romish priest- - 
hood. The coalesced herd of the 
last regard it as the means of getting 
quit of all religious payments what- 
ever, and establishing, as in France, 
a state of society where the plea- 
sures of sensuality, or the dictates 
of passion, are unrestrained by the 
inconvenient denunciations of judg- 
ment to come. 

If these principles were merely 
professed by a party in the state un- 
possessed of political power, they 
would be the fit subject of contem- 

lation to a philosophic observer of 

uman nature, as affording a signal 
instance of the fallacious application 
to one subject of principles, just 
when applied to another, and of the 
way in which falsehood may thus fora 
season be successfully palmed off on 
a great proportion of mankind. But 
the matter does by no means rest 
there. The majority of the House 
of Commons is essentially hostile to 
the Church; the memorable coali- 
tion of Lichfield House was founded 
on a concerted attack on the Irish 
Establishment; the Ministry is held 
together by no other bond but the 
prosecution of a measure intended, 
as its leader well expressed it, “to 
prove a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement to Protestantism.” It 
is to this point that all their efforts 
are directed ; it is by the attainment 
of this object that they profess they 
are to stand or fall. The Lower 
House has adopted their views. 
They have “dealt out the heavy 
blow,” and given “the great discou~ 
ragement to Protestantism;” and had 
it not been for the courageous rejec- 
tion of the spoliating clause by the 
House of Peers, the fatal thrust 
would ere this have been given, and 
the Protestant Establishment would 
have been falling into ruins. 

Nor is this all. Acting under the 
guidance of the Popish priesthood, 
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a combination against tithes has ta- 
ken place over the whole of Ireland, 
of unparalleled magnitude and inve- 
terate malignity. By its influence, 
and the weakness or connivance of 
the priest-ridden Ministry, the clergy 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland 
have been reduced to a degree of 
suffering and destitution unparal- 
leled in any Christian land, and 
which, but for the heroic firmness 
and truly Christian-like resignation 
of its members, must ere this have 
extinguished the reformed faith in 
two-thirds of that country. Nei- 
ther worth nor piety, good deeds 
nor charity, probity nor beneficence, 
learning nor distinction, have been 
able to save the Protestant clergy 
from this unrelenting persecution. 
The wasted cheek, the dimmed eye, 
the faltering form of those most dear 
to him were the torture applied by 
the Papists to the martyrs of Pro- 
testantism. The lost insurances, the 
uneducated children, the ragged 
garments, and emaciated form of 
those born to wealth or fairer pros- 
pects, told the dreadful severity 
of their wearing-out persecution. 
Mean while, the higher clergy, as 
Dr Murray expressed it, “ solemnly 
disavowed all the persecuting doc- 
trines in Dens’ theology on oath,” 
thereby, as he hoped, lulling to sleep 
the vigilance of the Protestants; 
while the inferior agents in this Po- 
pish persecution, unable to conceal 
their joy, or not duly instructed in 
the system of deceit which was going 
forward, openly, and from the altar, 
in coarse and brutal language, exult- 
ed in the sufferings of the Protestant 
clergy,* or loudly boasted that, if 
their favourite candidate at an elec- 
tion was not carried, 7ivers of blood 
should flow, as broad as the wa- 
ters of the Barrow. While this 
atrocious system of disclaiming 
persecution on the one hand, on oath, 
at headquarters, and enforcing its 
mandates with unrelenting severity at 
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the outposts was going forward, the 
meek and persecution-hating Whigs, 
—the strenuous advocates of reli« 
gious freedom,—the mild and phi- 
lanthropic supporters of the cause 
of humanity all over the world,— 
lent their whole influence to sup- 
port the O’Connell domination! But 
the magnificent charity of England 
was at length aroused; the wisdom 
of Providence, inthis as in other in- 
stances, made the wickedness and 
wrath of man the instrument of ul- 
timate good, and the base desertion 
by the professed philanthropists, for 
the sake of evincing feelings of hu- 
manity, wakened the genuine spirit 
of Christian charity, and lighted a 
fire in England, which, by the grace 
of God, shall never be extinguished. 

It is to little purpose to reflect 
that the sanguine hopes of the Dis- 
senters and Voluntaries will in the 
end be utterly frustrated if the Pa- 
pists obtain the ascendency ; that 
history can afford no example of the 
Popish priesthood voluntarily relin- 
quishing one farthing of the patri- 
mony of St Peter; that in the ex- 
tinction of freedom, which their 
ascendency is calculated to induce, 
will be found the surest barrier 
against any durable resistance to 
the payment of tithes, and in the 
spiritual authority with which they 
are armed the most formidable wea- 
pon that ever was devised for com- 
pelling the refractory to yield obe- 
dience to the ecclesiastical law. All 
that is perfectly true; but it does 
not in the slightest degree mitigate 
the danger of our preseat situation. 
The coalition cannot or will not 
see this; they obstinately adhere 
to their alliance with the Catho- 
lics, shutting their eyes to the des- 
perate spiritual tyranny which it 
has ever, when fully confirmed 
and at liberty to develope its 
real policy, been the first to esta- 
blish; and vainly hope that if the 
Church of England can only be 





* ‘Is there any man,” said Father Kehoe, from the allar, ‘will tell me that 
agitation has done nothing for Ireland? Where are tithes now? We have no longer 


ta pay tithes, but a pitiful land-tax, and we will soon put an end to that. 
Protestant clergy are now very different from what they were. 


The 
They are no longer 


the fine gentlemen they were, but are in a sad hobble, and we will make them in a 
greater hobble; for instead of bringing up their sons and daughters to be gentlemen 


and ladies, they will be glad to bring them up to be farmers and tradesmen. 
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once overthrown, there will be lit- 
tle difficulty in settling the propor- 
tion in which its spoils are to be 
divided among the allies who have 
combined for its destruction. And 
if that noble monument of piety, 
wisdom, charity, and toleration is 
indeed destroyed, it will be of little 
moment by what lamentable delu- 
sions the coalition against it was 
held together; it will little avail to 
reflect how rapidly the veil fell from 
the eyes of the Protestant portion 
of the league after success was ob- 
tained ; nor will it signify much to 
the future happiness of mankind, 
whether the evil was brought about 
by the infuriate zeal of Irish papacy, 
the cold bitterness of Scotch dissent, 
or the reckless indifference of Eng. 
lish Jibertinism. 

The argument of the Voluntaries 
proceeds upon a mistaken viewof the 
object of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment,and the quarter from which the 
fund for its endowment should be 
obtained. It is a mistake to say that 
an established church taxes or bur- 
dens the members of one commu- 
nion for the support of another. 
What it does, and what it professes 
to do, is to set apart a separate estate 
for the support of the clergy of a 
particular denomination. Its grand 
object, its leading and inappreciable 
advantage is, that it provides for the 
maintenance of religion out of the estates 
of the church, without burdening or 
taxing any human being. It is just 
to avoid the taxation of the members 
of one persuasion paying those of 
another, that it requires payment 
from the members of no persuasion 
at all, but provides for the clergy 
from the separate and independent 
estates of the church. It is true 
that in many cases, and in order to 
render the growth of ecclesiasti- 
cal property commensurate with the 
increase of the population and the 
spiritual wants of the people, the 
separate estate of the church is 
vested in tithes; and this it is which 
gives rise to the delusion of suppos- 
ing that the members of one persua- 
sion are taxed to maintain the mini- 
sters of another. But even when 
this is the case, it is not the tithe 
payer who maintains the church— 
it holds a separate estate jointly 
with the lay owners of the lands 
which subsists on its share of the 
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fruits of the soil. If he did not pay 
the tithes to the parson, he would 
be obliged to pay an additional rent 
to the landlord. He has two land- 
lords instead of one; one for the 
stock and one for the tithe; but the 
payment for the two together is not 
a shilling greater than it would be if 
one were extinguished. Even the 
Irish peasantry are beginning to see 
this; they perceive that if their 
tithes are abolished the only result 
will be that the rents will be propor- 
tionally augmented ; and already the 
cry has been got up, “ No tithe, and 
no rent in lieu of tithe.” 

A decisive proof of this occur- 
red in Scotland, where, as is well 
known, the whole vexation conse- 
quent on the drawing tithes in kind 
has for two hundred years been 
entirely obviated by the wisdom of 
the old Scottish Parliament and 
Charles, who laid the burden di- 
rectly on the landlord, and relieved 
the land altogether on payment of 
the fixed amount. This had no ef- 
fect whatever in diminishing the 
burdens which fell on the Scotch 
tenantry. Every body at all ac- 
quainted with that country, knows 
that for a century past the rent 
paid to the landlord to the north 
of the Tweed has more than equal- 
led the rent and tithe together 
to the south of that river. This 
was felt in the time of the in- 
come tax, which was calculated 
in Scotland by the act of Parlia- 
ment on the principle of the pro- 
fits of the farmer being /alf the 
rent of the landlord, which was ge- 
nerally complained of as far more 
than the farmer really made; 
whereas in England, where no such 
rule was adopted, but the actual in- 
come of these two classes was as- 
certained, as nearly as it could be, 
the return proved, as Arthur Young 
had long before estimated, that the 
farmer’s profits were equal to the 
rent of the land. So little had the 
Scotch farmers gained by the law 
which threw the payment of the 
clergy as a direct burden on the 
landholders. Nor is this result sur- 
prising. The clergyman, having a 
life interest only in the soil, is a far 
more indulgent Jandlord: than the 
proprietor who can transmit a law- 
suit to his son. The Parliamentary 
returns prove that the tithe, on an 
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average of all England, is not a 
twentieth of the produce. 

Holding that the tithe is ¢ separate 
estate from the lay-owner’s share of 
the fruits ; and that the farmer would 
be not one shilling benefited, but pro- 
bably rather impoverished if he were 
thrown on his landlord alone to 
settle both for stock and tithe, it is 
clear that the principle of an esta- 
blishment, is, that the clergy should 
be paid by a separate estate belong- 
ing to the church. This being the 
case, the superiority of such a 
mode of providing for the clergy 
over the Voluntary system is ob- 
vious. For what does the Volun- 
tary system do? Why it makes every 
poor man pay fur his own seat in 
church, and it proposes to main- 
tain the clergy solely by the revenue 
raised from these payments. Now, 
whether is it best for the poor to have 
the clergy who are to instruct them 
in their religious duties paid out of 
their own hard-earned wages or out 
of a separate landed estate belong- 
ing to the church? That comes 
back to the other question, ‘‘ whether 
is it best that they should be relieved 
from unavoidable distress by a poor- 
raté levied on the rich, or in hospi- 
tals maintained by a capitation tax 
levied on all their unhappy in- 
mates?” In a word, is it best for the 
poor to have religious instruction 
provided for them gratis by an esta- 
blishment paid out of its own funds ; 
or to have its support thrown as a 
burden on the sweat of their own 
brows? One would have thought 
that even the spirit of faction would 
find little to advance in favour of 
the latter alternative. Yet, strange to 
say, it is the alternative with which 
the deluded Voluntaries every where 
close, which the Whig-radicals, the 
sotdisant friends of the poor, gene- 
rally support; and which the more 
clear-sighted infidels and reprobates 
every where applaud, from a distinct 
perception that religion, established 
on so irksome and burdensome a 
basis, will not long exist to thwart 
the undisguised reign of passion and 
licentiousnéss, for which they so ar- 
dently pant. 

An Established Church, therefore, 
is peculiarly and eimphatically, as 
Cobbett well expressed it, the church 
of the poor. It sets aside 
estates for their religious improve- 
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ment and consolation. Its funda. 
mental principle is GRATUITOUS IN 
stRuUCTION. On this important sub- 
ject we cannot refrain from quoting 
the admirable and eloquent words of 
the Times, in the hope that in this 
miscellany they may find a more 
durable place of deposit than in its 
able pages. ‘* The Established 
Church is peculiarly ‘ the Church of 
the poor man. Was there ever a 
truth more undeniable than this, or 
one more pregnant with vast and 
awful consequences ? The parish 
church is open to the whole com- 
munity. The humblest inhabitant 
of this wide realm, the most desti- 
tute pauper that knows not where 
else to seek a resting-place, enters 
therein with a spirit, humble indeed, 
as befits him, towards his Maker, but 
towards man, erect in conscious 
equality of brotherhood with the 
wealthiest and noblest of his fellow- 
creatures. Shut, then, the door of 
this house of God, by taking away 
the legalised subsistence of its minis- 
ters, and by refusing the fund that 
protects it from dilapidation—what 
follows? The rich and noble, the 
independent, the comfortable, the 
competent, the tradesman, the arti- 
san in constant employment, all who 
have wherewith to feed and clothe 
their families, and to pay something 
towards the maintenance of a Church, 
and the support of its minister—ali 
such can by money obtain a@ right of 
admission, and can hear the word of 
God without impediment; but what 
becomes of him who has no money, 
who can contribute nothing, who has 
not bought his way into the list of 
the congregation? What does the 
Voluntary principle do for him? 
Let him try a meeting-house of poli- 
tical Dissenters—let him try any 
place of worship raised, and its mi- 
nister maintained, by subscription, 
or by money contribution under any 
form, and see what will be the suc- 


cess of his application to the porter 


or functionary who keeps the gate. 
For the very poor, who cannot af- 
ford to pay, there is no help in the 
‘ Voluntary principle.’ But in the 
Established Church, those who pay 
not a farthing are entitled, as their 
indefeasible birthright, to receive all 
which can be there supplied to the 
worn-down spirit and the broken 
heart—the solemn prayer—the in- 
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spired word—the Holy Sacrament— 
that peace and blessing which the 
world cannot give, but of which our 
charitable advocates for ‘ religious 
liberty’ would, in their beneficence, 
despoil the children of affliction— 
the chosen ones of Christ! Yes, the 
Established Church of England is 
emphatically the ‘* poor man’s 
church, and cursed be he who 
would destroy it, The established 
clergy are the poor mau’s ministers : 
they are bound to yield him, when 
called upon, and they do yield him, 
spiritual instruction and consolation, 
as ordained by the Jaw under which 
he lives; and cursed again, we say, 
is he who would rob the poor man 
of this his inalienable possession 
here—this passport to his immortal 
inberitance in a better wor}d.” 

It is no answer to this to assert 
that in many instances the Establish- 
ed Church does not fully discharge 
these duties; that thousands of the 
poor are unprovided with seats in 
many of its places of worship; that 
they are driven to Dissenting meet- 
ing-houses from the tailure of the 
Church to receive them within its 
bosom. All that may be perfectly 
true ; but all that proves nothing 
against the principle of an Establish- 
ment. Because the overseers or 
guardians of the poor in some pa- 
rishes neglect their duty ; because in 
an hour of delusion a Malthusian 
Parliament may have shackled inno- 
cent pauperism with the manacles 
of guilt, does that prove any thing 
against the wisdom and necessity of 
a state provision for the poor in the 
complicated and artificial state of 
society in which we live? A state 
religion is just as necessary as a 
state army, or a state navy, or state 
judges. The people are as incapable 
of adequately providing themselves 
with spiritual instruction as they are 
of raising an efficient defence against 
their enemies by means of volun- 
teer corps. Such additions may be 
valuable as allies to the soldiers of 
the state, but they can only be re- 
lied on in seasons of fervour, and 
are totally insufficient if deprived of 
the lasting support of regular sol- 
diers. If the existing population, 
especially in the great manufactu- 
ring cities, is inadequately provided 
with spiritual accommodation, that 
is a very good reason why that ac- 
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commodation should be doubled or 
trebled—it is a very good reason 
why a portion of the state funds, or 
of local funds raised by assessment 
from all classes, should be applied 
to remedy the evil, and extend the 
pale of the Establishment, so as to 
include all its souls, but none at all 
why the principle of an Establish. 
ment itself should be abandoned. 
If the public defence requires an 
hundred thousand regular soldiers, 
and we have only fifty, that is a good 
reason for augmenting the supplies, 
so as to raise the additional fifty, © 
but none at all for abandoning, in 
the face of all experience, the prin- 
ciple of a standing army altogether, ~ 
and having recourse to the fleeting 
fervour of voluntary service. 

A state religion, if established on 
a right basis, is capable of keeping 
pace with the wants of any popula- 
tion, how fast soever it may advance. 
Even in America, doubling as it 
does over the whole Union in fifty, 
and in the frontier settlements in 
twenty-five years, ample means of 
making the establishment keep pace 
with the wants of the inhabitants 
exist, if there were a government 
possessed of the requisite vigour 
to bring them into play, Take the 
case of England, and of its great 
towns, where the growth of the 
population at the present time is 
most rapid, and the means of pro- 
viding funds for their payment ie, 
from the absence of tithes within 
their limits, most difficult. Can 
there be the smallest deubt thet the 
means of adequately extending the 
Establishment exist, if the temper 
of the times, and the firmness of a 
good government, would permit 
them to be called forth? Londen 
increases at present, we shall sup- 
pose, at the rate of fifty thousand 
a-year; Manchester at that of six 
thousand; Glasgow perhaps seven. 
Do any seriously doubt that in 
such an increase of wealth there 
is contained the means, if ade- 
quately called forth, of embraci 
all within the bosom of the church 
Consider what the burden really 
comes te. Londen would require 
to build and endow ananally twelve 
churches; Manchester twe; Glas- 
gow two. Is that an enormous, & 
crushing burden upon these vast 
and growing cities? Upon Lea- 
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don, with its sixteen hundred thou- 
sand *inhabitants and all the wealth 
of the empire flowing through its 
bosom; or Manchester, with its two 
hundred and forty thousand souls, 
and its surrounding province cover- 
ed with houses; or Glasgow, with 
its two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, and its harbour dues, 
which have risen from L.800 a-year 
ta L.36,000 in the last thirty years ? 
Funds to double and triple the re- 
quisite sum are annually levied in 
these great cities for local purposes 
of far inferior importance to the 
adequate supply of religious instruc- 
tion gratuitously to the poor. 

- The argument that the supply of 
religious instruction may be safely 
left, like that of provisions and cloth- 
ing, or luxuries, even for the most 
numerous community, to the insula- 
ted efforts of individuals, and the 
stimulating influence of free compe- 
tition, has been an hundred times 
refuted ; Dr Chalmers has not left it 
a Jeg to stand on; but still the Vo- 
luntaries, with unwearied perseve- 
rance, bring it forward to their be- 
nighted followers; therefore we 
must refute it for the hundred and 
first time. The principle of free 
competition adequately supplying 
the market, true in regard to all ob- 
jects of immediate necessity or instant 
gratification, is wholly false in -re« 
gard to that equally important class 
of objects which, disagreeable or 
distasteful at first, are only salutary 
in their ultimate results. This is the 
ruling distinction, and it is of uni- 
versal application. For example, the 
supply of bread, butcher meat, coal, 
vegetables, clothing, and house ac- 
commodation, may safely, in all 
communities, and at all times, be 
left to the private efforts of indivi- 
duals, because they are objects of 
primary necessity and universal use, 
the want of which will immediately 
bring home suffering to the most 
reckless and inconsiderate of the 
people. On the same principle, the 
supply of luxuries may safely be left 
to the same method of supply, be- 
cause they minister to artificial 
wants, natural passions, or acquired 
appetites ; but the case is widely dif- 
ferent with regard to objects which, 
though equally important, or still 
more salutary in the end, are not so 
pressing or alluring in the begin- 
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ning; such as national defence, 
whether by sea or land, public jus- 
tice, general education, police, the 
maintenance of the poor. The sup- 
port of these establishments is 
doubtless in the end not less neces- 
sary to all the individuals in a socie- 
ty than an adequate supply from the 
butcher or the baker; but, never- 
theless, the universal experience of 
mankind has soon discovered the 
necessity of having these vital ob- 
jects provided for by a compulsory 
assessment, and discarded as ut- 
terly nugatory the Voluntary sys- 
tem, and the unaided efforts of in- 
dividuals when applied to such sub- 
jects. What sort of a provision for 
the poor would exist in the ma- 
nufacturing districts of England or 
Scotlands if they were left to Vo- 
luntary charity, as in = Ireland? 
There is the great example of the 
practical working of the Voluntary 
system, as applied to the poor; 
and what has been the result? 
Why, that Ireland has become the 
great officina pauperum for all the 
adjoining states, and exhibits now 
a mass of destitution and misery 
unparalleled in modern times. 

It is another great evil inse- 
parably connected with a Vo- 
luntary Church, that it lays the 
burden of maintaining the religious 
instructors of the people. upon 
those only who go to church; leav- 
ing the immense mass of the irre- 
ligious, the selfish, and the indifferent 
to pay nothing. Who maintains the 
charities, revenues, and hospitals 
in every great city of the realm? 
A few hundred persons, whose 
names appear at all subscriptions ; 
a few thousand in the metropolis 
who give to every thing, while the 
whole remainder of the commu- 
nity, embracing the vast majority 
in numbers, and a decided pre- 
ponderance in property, give nothing 
to any thing. Let any man compare 
the number of names in the list of 
any charitable body from its collec- 
tors within a certain parish or dis- 
trict, with the names in the tax-col« 
lector’s books for the same district, 
and he will at once be convinced of 
this. A shilling or sixpence in the 
pound, levied on the whole commu- 
nity, will produce infinitely more 
than from five to twenty pounds 
each, subscribed by the charitable 
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and humane. Every person prac- 
tically acquainted with these matters 
knows that this is the law. But why 
are the religious and the humane 
alone to be burdened with the ex- 
pense of the religious-establishment? 
We tax all the community alike for 
the support of the army and navy, 
the interest of the public fund, the 
civil list, and the judicial establish- 
ment? Why should a different prin- 
ciple be followed in the maintenance 
of the spiritual militia, whose duty 
it is to ward off the incessant seduc- 
tions of human passion, the un- 
wearied assaults of the great adver- 
sary of mankind ? What should we 
say to a grave proposition, that the 
brave and the warlike alope should 
support the army—those who have 
a nautical turn, the navy—those who 
have need of Jaw-suits, the judicial es- 
tablishment?—Yet this is exactly 
what the Voluntaries propose when 
they argue that every man should pay 
for his own clergyman, as he pays for 
his own apothecary or physician ; 
and as a necessary sequence, that 
they who have no need of any spi- 
ritual instruction or consolation 


whatever, should be entirely freed of 


all ecclesiastical payments. Nay, 
what they contend for is far more 
absurd than this; for it is the same 
thing as if it were proposed that the 
charitable and humane should alone 
Mfintain the poor, with the aid of 
such pittances as they can wring 
from the poor themselves: and the 


immense mass of the wealthy, selfish, . 


and indifferent, pay nothing at all: 
the precise evil which ever has and 
ever must, in every advanced and old 
community, render the imposition of 
a poors’ rate indispensable both for 
the maintenance of the poor and the 
equal distribution of the burden 
thence arising. 

Nor is it a light evil that religion, 
if left to the Voluntary support of 
the devout portion of the community, 
must lose its appropriate character 
of the instructor and chastiser, to 
become the amuser or exciter of the 
people. In maintaining that this is 
the necessary result of the Volun- 
tary system, we mean nothing dis- 
respectful to the Dissenting clergy, 
who can boast many able and pious 
men in their ranks; we only apply to 
them the ordinary and established 
principles of human nature. Alawyer 
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must accommodate his arguments to 
the known tendency or views of his 
judges, and sometimes flatter even 
the prejudices or passions of the 
jury: an actor must study the 
sympathies and feelings of his au- 
dience: an apothecary must gratify 
the whims or caprices of the fine 
ladies or elderly valetudinarians 
whose frequent fees compose three- 
fourths of his income. If the clergy 
derive their income from the same 
species of payment, they must 
be in danger of descending to the 
same necessity: those who live by 
the public must accommodate them- 
selves to the public. The fashion- 
able preacher who is to be attended 
by the votaries of Almacks or the 
opera; who is to address beauteous 
forms sinking under the langour of 
dissipation, or whiskered fashion 
recently emerged from the gaming- 
house, must select such topics and 
use such language as is fitted to 
awaken the sympathy of that po- 
lished but artificial and mawkish 
class of society. The thundering ora- 
tor who addresses the denser masses 
of the middling ranks, must, by the 
opinions which he introduces, and the 
semi-political style of the doctrines 
which he promulgates, keep. up the 
favour of the bustling consequential 
class on whom he depends for his 
subsistence. Ardent political zeal, 
factious democratic ardour, activity 
under the rose in.canvassing and 
electioneering will be the sine qua 
non to popularity in these places of 
public worship. Mean while the 
immense mass of the lower orders, 
the labouring poor in the country 
and towns, who now obtain their 
seats in church gratis, disgusted 
with the new and unheard-of pay- 
ments demanded from them in every 
place of public worship, will quietly 
drop off from religion altogether, and, 
as in Paris, live altogether without 
God in the world. A few places offa- _ 
shionable resort for the higher ranks 
—a few popular meeting-houses 
for the lower, will be filled with 
crowded audiences; but agreat ma- 
jority of the people will be brought 
up, and live without any religious 
instruction or consolation whatever. 


-This is what takes place at Paris, 


where, in consequence of the starved 
state of the establishment, the prac- 
tical operation of a state-of things 
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very nearly approaching to the Vo- 
luntary System has long existed. 
There several crowded audiences 
are to be seen: many handsome 
young priests, with curled black 
hair, and fine whiskers, descant in 
eloquent strains to a melting au- 
dience of fashionable ladies on the 
love of God: the bonnets and arti- 
ficial flowers at St Roch or St Ge- 
nevieve resemble the parterre of the 
opera, and files of carriages drive en 
Sunday afternoon from the “ dar- 
ling preachers” to the gardens of 
the Tuileries: but mean time the 
greater part of the churches in the 
crowded parts of the city are visited 
only by a few decrepit old women: 
eight hundred thousand human be- 
ings know religion only by name, or 
as a picturesque remnant of the 
olden time, singularly effective in 
stage effect: the theatres every 
night teem with licentiousnees and 
obscenity: the illegitimate births 
are rapidly approaching to the legi- 
timate,* and two or three dead 
bodies are every morning fished out 
of the Seine, the victims of dis- 
ordered passion, and unrestrained 
licentiousness. 

How, in such a state of dependence 
on the suffrages of the people, can 
religion maintain its exalted charac- 
ter, and discharge its first duty as 
the condemner of popular vice? Can 
we expect the clergy to preach them- 
selves down to a state of destitution 
and inanition, by resolutely opposing 
the prevailing passions of the day ? 
Yet this is the first duty of the pulpit. 
To preach dewn public fervour, 
whether political, sensual, avari+ 
cious, or fashionable —to set the 
eternal mandates of the Most High 
against the sinful suggestions of pre- 
sent excitement, is the one thing 
needful. How can we expect the 
faithful discharge of this duty in op- 

ition to the mandates and wishes 
of the declared majority ? We know 
from Tocqueville what results in 
the political world from institutions 
which give an unrestrained authority 
to a numerical majority. ‘‘ The real 
reproach,” says that able writer, 
“against democracy, as it is consti- 
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tuted in the United States, is not, as 
many persons in Europe imagine, its 
weakness, but, on the contrary, its ir- 
resistible strength. What revolts the 
mind most in America is not the 
extreme liberty which prevails, but 
the slender guarantee which exists 
against tyranny. When a man ora 
party suffers any injustice in the 
United States from the majority, to 
whom is he to apply for redress? 
To public opinion? It is formed by 
the majority. To the Legislative 
Body? It is elected by the majority, 
and slavishly obeys its directions. 
To the Executive Power ? Itis named 
by the majority, and is the mere 
executor of its wishes. Toa jury? 
It is the judicial committee of the 
majority. Tothe judges? They are 
elected by the majority. How un- 
just or unreasonable soever may be 
the stroke which has injured you, it 
is impossible to find a remedy, and 
submission is unavoidable.” t Nor 
is this despotic force of the majo- 
rity confined to political measures ; 
it descends to all the minutiz of 
life, regulates all opinions, and is, 
in an especial manner, fatal to that 
dignity and elevation of mind which 
should ever be the leading charac- 
teristics of the instructors of the‘ 
people. Among the immense 
crowd,” continues the same author, 
“ who in the United States take to 
the career of politics, I have met 
very few men who possess that 
manly candour, that independence 
of thought, which characterised the 
Americans in their war for inde- 
pendence. You would say, on the 
contrary, that all their minds are 
formed on the same model, so exactly 
do they adopt the same opinions. I 
have sometimes met with true 
patriotism among the people, but I 
have often looked for it in vain 
among their rulers. This is easily 
explained. Supreme power ever 
depraves and corrupts its servants 
before it has irrevocably tainted its 
possessors. The courtiers in Ame- 
rica do not indeed say sire! your 
majesty! Mighty difference! But 
they speak without intermission of 
the natural intelligence of their so- 





* They are now as 12 to 19 in Paris. 
T , Tocqueville, ij. 145, 146. 
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vereign—they do not stop to enquire 
what are the virtues most to be ad- 
mired in a prince, for they attribute 
to their many-headed ruler every 
imaginable virtue under Heaven— 
they do not give him their wives 
and daughters to make his mis- 
tresses, but by sacrificing their opi- 
nions they prostitute themselves to his 
service.” * Such is the prostitution 
of public opinion in secular matters 
which results from the absolute go- 
vernment of the majority, the com.. 
plete establishment of the Voluntary 
principle in government. But what 
is that in comparison to the de- 
basement of religious feeling and 
opinion which must result from the 
same irresistible influence of a nu- 
merical majority in consequence of 
the general establishment of the 
Voluntary principle; and the sub- 
jection of our religious teachers to 
that miserable subservience to public 
fervour or passion from which they 
were happily delivered by the set- 
ting apart of extensive estates for 
the permanent support of the 
Church ? 

Observe how the independence 
of the clergy is affected by the Vo- 
luntary System. The moment that, 
from being judges of morals, appoint- 
ed for life, they become tenants at: 
will merely, their integrity, their re- 
spectability, their usefulness, is at 
an end. They will never venture 
to face the “tyrant majority” of 
their congregations — be the pre- 
vailing sin what it may, religious, 
worldly, selfish, or political, they 
will never venture to oppose thore 
who hold the keys of their subsist- 
ence. The Dissenters invariably 
keep their clergy in the most abject 
state of dependence—even the 
strongest of all motives, the desire 
of obtaining for them political votes 
and influence, has not in a single in- 
stance, itis believed, made them set 
their hands to stamped paper, so as 
to give any minister a life interest 
in his office. No Eastern despot was 
ever more jealous of life-appoint- 
ments in his judicial servants than 
these little democratic bodies are of 
a life tenure of his office by their 
clergyman. Even if a minister, 
under the Voluntary System, is for« 
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tunate enough by great exertions to 
overcome this jealousy, and wring 
from his masters, like their hearts’- 
blood, a life appointment, still his 
state of dependence is nearly as 
great as before. Having no fixed 
or extraneous income, being entirely 
dependent on voluntary offerings or 
seat-rents for his income and sub- 
sistence, he must fall in with the 
opinions or passions of the majority 
or lose his bread. We should like 
to see a fashionable preacher at the 
west end of the town, in corrupt 
and degenerate days, set his face 
against courtly vices, or denounce 
the wrath of Heaven against kings 
who executed injustice, or nobles 
who leagued against the people. 
We should like to see a popular 
clerical orator of the citizens, in the 
high and palmy days of democracy, 
inveigh in adequate and fearless 
language against the. vices, the cor- 
ruption, and madness of the people. 
How soon would the first lose his 
courtly assemblage of high-born 
dames and waltzing damsels, and 
the second find his rounded sen- 
tences re-echoed from empty pews! 
Yet is the minister of the gospel 
never to set his face against prevail- 
ing vices? Is he ever, like the 
cameleon, to take his hue from the 
prevailing opinions by which he is 
surrounded ? Is the tyrant majority 
to stand for ever holding in its 
hands, not only the gates of worldly 
preferment, but, like a second Pope, 
the keys of Heaven and heil? 
Are we to go to church only to 
hear the prevailing opinions echoed 
from the pulpit, with just such a 
tinge of religious thought as may 
make them lose a little of their 
worldly character? Are we to re- 
turn to the days of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the fervent Voluntaries of 
Charles I., 


‘When. oyster-wives do lock their fish 


up, 
And trudge away to cry no Bishop ?” 


And yet this, traced out to its 
ultimate consequences, is the neces- 
sary result of the Voluntary System 
of the Church discipline, which pro- 
fesses to be calculated for the 
interests of the poor. 





* Tocqueville, ii, 156, 157. 
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Yet, along with all this, it is another 
vice of a Voluntary church, that it 
is essentially, and in a matter where 
no such distinctions should ever be 
introduced, aristocratic inits tendency. 
We will not be readily accused by 
our readers of an undue prejudice 
against the effects of an aristocracy 
in society; but here we are so, be- 
cause we have a fervent wish for 
the real and durable interests of the 
poor. On all the great questions, 
where their real interests and wel- 
fare is at stake, we shall ever be 
found espousing their cause with 
as much vigour as we have hither- 
to, and shall hereafter oppose those 
who, for selfish purposes and with 
callous hearts, would inflame their 
passions. Actuated by this prin- 
ciple, and devoutly impressed with 
the equality of all mankind in the 
sight of Heaven; recollecting that 
the gospel was in an especial man- 
ner preached to the poor; believ- 
ing that it is the first duty of Go- 
vernment to provide, at the expense 
of the great and affluent, for the 
spiritual instruction and consolation 
of the destitute, we fearlessly de- 
nounce the Voluntary System as 
ruinously aristrocratic; and as cre- 
ative, even in the Sanctuary of the 
Temple, of those invidious worldly 
distinctions which should never be 
permitted to pass the vail. 

What does the Voluntary System 
propose to do? Does it create one 
vast and magnificent establishment, 
embracing all ranke and classes in its 
bosom; the same to the prince and 
the peasant—the servant and the 
master—the outcast of men and the 
rulers of nations ? Does it confound 
all distinctions of ranks in the sight 
of Heaven, and denounce the same 
awful words of death ‘and judgment 
to come to the monarch on the 
throne and the captive in the dun- 
geon? Does it, like the Establish- 
ed Church, whether Papist or Pro« 
testant, create a vast bulwark against 
violence and injustice— 


“* Whose ponderous gate and massy bar 
Have oft rolled back the tide of war ; 
But never closed the iron-door 
Against the needy and the poor?” 


Alas! it does none of these things 
—it does the very reverse. Into the 
bosom of the Church, into the inte- 
rior of the Sanctuary, it introduces 
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the distinctions, the divisions, the 
heart-burnings of a temporal exist- 
ence. It divides the rich from the 
poor, the noble from the peasant, 
the ruler from the citizen, the 
learned from the ignorant, the 
virtuous from the vicious; the 
contributions of the rich it reserves 
for their own instruction or edifica- 
tion; the consolation of the poor it 
leaves to the miserable pittances 
which can be wrung from the sweat 
of their brows. The large estates, 
whether in lands or tithes, which 
the piety of former ages had be- 
queathed, or the wisdom of former 
legislatures set apart for the gratui- 
tous instruction of the poor, it con- 
fiscates to the necessities of the 
state or the cupidity of the selfish. 
No longer will there be seen the 
magnificent spectacle of the national 
Church, which, confounding all the 
distinctions of time, embraces in its 
ample bosom alike the prince and 
the peasant, the rich and the poor. 
No longer the touching spectacle 
which the Papist cathedrals ex- 
hibit of all ranks kneeling indiscrimi- 
nately on the marble pavement; no 
longer the dignified and truly Chris- 
tian oblivion of rank in the parish 
church of Old England. The rich 
and fashionable will flock to one 
place of worship, where, in courtly 
and eloquent strains, they will hear 
a modified system of Christianity— 
the middling ranks to another, 
where, in sterner language, and 
from a more earnest though ruder 
preacher, they will inhale a very dif- 
ferent system of theological belief. 
No longer will be seen the devout 
audience, where one simple line of 
duty is prescribed to all classes in- 
discriminately, one awful denuncia- 
tion held forth to all sinners alike; 
no longer the dispersion of one con-. 
gregation, after service, amidst the 
bones of their ancestors resting in 
one common mould, and the hopes 
of their descendants following one 
common God. The rich will lie in 
one place of sepulture, the poor in 
another; the cruel distinctions of 
time will extend even beyond the 

rave; avarice, standing with cal- 
a hands at the gate of the church- 
yard, will deny all entrance save to 
the corpses of the affluent or the 
respectable; huddled together, with 
hardly any rite of sepulture, the 
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poor will be consigned to an ignoble 
and soon forgotten grave. 

To prevent these evils, and secure 
the inestimable blessings of a com- 
mon religion, maintained by a gene- 
ral fund for all classes, and especial- 
ly for the gratuitous instruction of 
the poor, it is indispensable that the 
church should be maintained dy 
separate estates of its own, and in no 
degree made to depend on payments 
from Government. ‘The moment that 
this fundamental principle is vio- 
lated; the instant that under any 
circumstances, or on any plea 
of alleged expedience or neces- 
sity whatever, the property of 
the church is permitted to be 
mingled with the general revenue 
of the state; the instant that the 
tax-gatherer is permitted to get his 
hands on the ecclesiastical revenues; 
from that instant the independ- 
ence of the church is at an end, 
and the clergy are reduced to a sla- 
vish dependence on the votes of the 
legislature for the portion which 
they are to be permitted to extricate 
from his gripe. Mr Burke long ago 
placed this necessity in the clearest 
light. ‘‘ It is from our attachment to 
a Church establishment,” says this 
great writer, “ that theEnglish nation 
did not think it wise to intrust that 
great interest of the whole to what 
they trust no part of their civil or 
military public service, that is, to the 
unsteady precarious contribution of 
individuals. They go farther. They 
certainly never have suffered, and 
never will suffer the fixed estate of 
the Church to be converted into a 
pension to depend on the Treasury, 
and to be delayed, withheld, or per- 
haps to be extinguished by fiscal dif- 
ficulties; which difficulties may per- 
haps be pretended for political pur- 
poses, and are, ia fact, often brought 
on by the extravagance, negligence, 
and rapacity of politicians. The 
people of England think that they 
have constitutional motives, as well 
as religious, against any project of 
turning their independent clergy into 
ecclesiastical pensioners of the State. 
They tremble for their liberty, from 
the influence of a clergy dependent 
on the Crown; they tremble for the 
public tranquillity, from the disor- 
ders of a factious clergy, if it were 
made to depend on .any other. than 
the Crown. They, therefore, made 
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their Church, like their King and their 
nobility, independent. From the 
united consideration of religion and 
constitutional policy, from their opi- 
nion of a duty, to make a sure pro- 
visien for the consolation of the 
feeble and the instruction of the ig- 
norant, they have incorporated and 
identified the estate of the Church 
with the mass of private property, 
of which the state is not proprietor, 
either for use or dominion, but the 
guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provi- 
sion of this establishment might be 
as stable as the earth on which it 
stands, and should not fluctuate with 
the Euripus of funds and actions. 
And as the mass of any description 
of men are but men, and their po- 
verty cannot be voluntary, they will 
know that that direspect which at- 
tends on all lay poverty will not de- 
part from the ecclesiastical. Our 
provident constitution has, there- 
fore, taken care, that those who are 
to instruct presumptuous ignorance, 
or be the censors of insolent vice, 
should neither incur their contempt 
nor live by their alms; nor will it - 
tempt the rich to a neglect of the 
true medicine of their souls. For 
these reasons, while we provide first 
for the poor, we have, with a paren- 
tal solicitude, not relegated religion, 
like something we are ashamed to 
show, to obscure municipalities or 
rustic villages. No! we will have her 
to exalt her mitred front in courts 
and Parliaments. We will have her 
mixed throughout the whole mass 
of life, and blended with all classes 
of society. The people of England 
show to the haughty potentates of 
the world, and to their talking so- 
phists, that a free, generous, and 
enlightened nation, honours the high 
magistrates of its Church: that it 
will not suffer the insolence of 
wealth, and titles, or any other spe- 
cies of possession, to look down with 
scorn upon that which they look up 
to with reverence, nor presume to 
trample on foot that acquired per- 
sonal nobility, which they intend al- 
ways to be, and often is the reward 
of piety, learning, and virtue. They 
can see without pain an archbishop 

recede a duke, They can see a 

ishop of Durham or Winchester in 
possession of ten thousand a-year ; 


and cannot conceive why it should 
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be worse in their hands than the like 
amount in the hands of an earl or a 
squire, though it may be true that 
so many dogs and horses are not 
kept by the former, and fed with the 
victuals which ought to nourish the 
children of the people.” * 

As the French Revolution was des- 
tined, in other points, to be the great 
commentary to illustrate and demon- 
strate the wisdom and truth of Mr 
Burke’s principles, so in nothing 
more clearly has this taken place 
than in reference to the propositions 
contained in this splendid passage. 
In proof of it, we shall not refer to 
the example of what occurred in 
France during the Revolution, when, 
after the property of the Church had 
been confiscated to the service of 
the state, under the solemn pledge 
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that the ministers of religion should 
be adequately provided for, they were 
massacred, guillotined, reduced to 
beggary, and religion itself abolished 
by decree of the legislature, Pass- 
ing by these insane and troubled 
times, we shall come down to the 
provision made for public worship, 
under the able and vigorous govern- 
ment of Napoleon, premising that in 
1807, when the Budget to which we 
refer was published, France con- 
tained 36,000,000 souls, and that the 
property of the Church, of which the 
state got possession during the Re- 
volution in old France, or the coun- 
tries which ere that she had incor- 
porated with her empire, were 
rented at above 100,000,000 francs, 
or L.4,000,000 Sterling. 


BUDGET OF 1807. 


Francs. 
Army—Ordinary, 195,895,000 
Do. —Extraordinary, 147,654,000 


Support of Religion over the whole Empire, 


Thus, after the property of the 
Church had been appropriated to the 
state, France was notable to devote to 
the maintenance of religion more than 
a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenue 
it had confiscated, and only a twenty- 
eighth part of the annual cost of the army. 
A pittance of L.500,000 a-year alone, 
set apart for the support of religion 
and its ministers, among a popula- 
tion of thirty-six millions oF souls, 
was obviously a mere mockery. And 
this is the effect of letting the Trea- 
sury get hold of the ecclesiastical 
revenues, under the promise of ade- 
quately providing for the ministers 
of religion, and of the Voluntary Sys- 
tem | 

To many of our readers the pre- 
ceding arguments, and especially the 
splendid passage from Mr Burke, 
. will appear se conclusive, that they 
will deem it superfluous to say one 
other word on the subject. But the 
truth is, that the strongest, the most 
cogent, the irresistible consideration 
remains behind. Letus examine whe- 
ther or not the Voluntary system has 
been found capable, by actual expe- 
rience, of keeping pace with the popu- 


344,349,000, or L.13,500,000. 
12,42,3000, or L.520,000.t 


lation, and supplying, in any tolerable 
degree, the spiritual wants of the 
people. To bring that matter to a 
point, we will not forget the ancient 
maxim, Dolus latet in generalibus ; 
and therefore select one remarkable 
instance, regarding which the decu- 
ments and statistics are perfectly 
authentic and accessible, to test its 
capability of fulfilling this first and 
greatest of Christian duties. 

In 1770, the population of Glas- 
gow was about 32,000: in 1836, it 
was 240,000. Two hundred thou- 
sand souls had been added to its 
number in sixty-six years: and in 
that time its population had augmen- 
ted sevenfold! This is a rate of in- 
crease, which may well be placed 
beside the growth, during the same 
period, of Louisberg, Pi:tsberg, or 
any of the towns or states on the 
Ohio or Mississippi. Its increase in 
wealth has been still greater; of 
which it is needless to adduce far- 
ther proof than is to be found in 
the fact before mentioned, that thirty 
years ago, the harbour-dues of its 
port, at the Broomielaw on the 
Clyde, were L.300 a-year, and now 





* Burke's Reflections on French Revolution, 190, 191, 199. 
+ See Bignon, Hist, de Nap. xii, 280, 
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they are L.36,000; and that, during 
the same period, or nearly so, its 
custom-house dues have risen from 
L.3000 to L.300,000 a- year ;* and that 
the rental of the city had risen from 
L.81,000 in 1804, to L.819,000 in 
1831! Here there was a vast andgrow- 
ing population, which had sprung up 
with such rapidity as to have totally 
outstripped the places of established 
public worship, which were accom- 
modated to a population of thirty or 
forty thousand; and, at the same 
time, possessed of such vast and 
growing wealth as afforded the most 
ample scope for the filling up. of the 
gap by means of the Voi:intary 
System. Circumstances, too, were 
then singularly favourable to the 
application and extension of the 
Voluntary principle; for this vast 
population, collected together by 
the demand for labour from all 
quarters, embraced a great number 
ot persons of different countries and 
persuasions at variance with the 
Presbyterian church of Scotland. 
Among the rest, it now contains 
nearly 13,000 Episcopalians, chiefly 
poor from the north of Ireland, and 
40,000 Papists from the southern 
parts of that island. How then has 
the Voluntary System, under circum- 
stances so eminently favourable for 
its operation, supplied the spiritual 
wants of the people ? 

It must be premised, that of late 
years the Church Extension Society 
has met with extraordinary support 
in Glasgow. Struck with the ne- 
cessitous situation in spiritual con- 
cerns of a large proportion of the 
people, a limited number of pub- 
lic-spirited and Christian indivi- 
duals contributed largely to the 
fund for extending church accom- 
modation. They were only two 
hundred in number; but their uni- 
ted donations reached L.25,000. 
This sum has been frugally and ju- 
diciously administered, being laid 
out chiefly hitherto in buyisg up 
for the Establishment dissenting 
meeting-houses which had become 
insolvent, and which were generally 
got at half cost. The city alse made 

reat efforts from the municipal 
unds to provide additional church 
accommodation; and the Papists, 
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Episcopalians, and Dissenters strain- 
ed every nerve to augment the 
places of —— of their respective 
communions. Here, then, was the 
most powerful aid given, both by 
public funds and private munifi- 
cence, to the Voluntary principle. 
If it fails there, it is in vain to hope 
it can succeed anywhere. And now 
we pray our readers’ particular 
attention to the statistical details 
we are about to give from official 
authority, 

Mr Collins, the secretary to the 


-Church Building Society of Glas- 


gow, has presented to the Royal 
Commissioners, who for two years 
past, and at a cost to the nation of 
above L.20,000, have been engaged 
in Scotland in investigating the spi- 
ritual accommodation provided for 
the people, a pamphlet, containing 
the result of the enquiries which he, 
and the society to which he belongs, 
have made on this subject. The re- 
sults are in the highest degree im- 
portant, and given with admirable 
clearness and force. He gives an 
accurate enumeration of the sittings 
in all the churches of Glasgow, es 
tablished and dissenting, and the re- 
sult is summed up ia these words :— 


‘* From this enumeration, then, it ap- 
pears that there are 79,406 sittings in all 
the churches connected with the various 
denominations in Glasgow and suburbs. 
The population in 1831 was 202,426 ; and 
supposing the population to have increas 
ed in the same ratio since 1831 as between 
the years 1821 and 183], the present po- 
pulation would be about 239,000, but I 
shali take it at 235,000, being the number 
assumed inthe bills of mortality for the city 
at the close of last year. According to the 
proportion of 60 in the 100, the number of 





sittings required would be, . 141,000 
From which deduct the exist- 

ing sittings, - . - + 79,406 

Leaving a deficiency of . 61,594 


The deficiency of church accommodation, 
therefore, which at present exists, though 
every sitting in every church of every deno- 
mination were occupied, is 91,594; and 
estimating the churches to contain 1000 
sittings each, we would require 61 new 
churches to meet the existing wants of 
the population.” 


Mr Robert Moody has also pub- 





* See Cleland'’s admirable Statistics of Glasgow, 161, 206, 
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into. the same subject. He makes 
the present population 241,388, and 


Sittings required at 70 in the 109, 


Sittings provided, .  . 
Deficiency, . 


Taking a a medium between these 
two accurate investigators, it may 
be assumed, with as great certainty 
as can be arrived at on the subject, 
that there are now in Glasgow 
EIGHTY THOUSAND HUMAN BEINGS uD- 
provided with a seat in any place of 
religious worship ! 

We find the same result from the 
statement of the number of sittings 
let in churches and chapels of all 
denominations in the city and 
suburbs. 


«“ By the returns from the various 
parishes, it appears that the population 
hold sittings in all Established Churches 
to the number of 26,894, and in Churches 
not within the Establishment to the 
number of 29,001, making 55,895 sit- 
tings paid for or possessed by the whole 
population. The number of the popula- 
tion which should possess sittings 
Sata ay 0: * Win $9.5 ye Sue 

From which deduct the num- 

ber of sittings paid for, . 


4,1,000 
55,895 





Leaving with norighttosittings, 85,105 
‘© Thus, then, it appears that the num- 
ber who possess no church accommoda- 
tion by the actual payment of sittings, 
amounts to 85,105, exhibiting an appal- 
ling number who are found not to pro- 
vide church accommodation for their 
families, and are living in a state of alie- 
nation from all our churches. And on 
the review of it we cannot: help putting 
the solemn:and affecting question, What 
must be the moral state of this great 
community, when the number who pos- 
sess no church accommodation would fill 
85 churches, containing 1000 sittings 
each 2?” 


There is another most important 
circumstance brought out by these 
important statistical enquiries:—It 
is that this dreadful accumulation 
of heathens in a Christian land, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts 
of the magistrates, the established 
clergy, the humane and wealthy, 
and the whole body of the Dissent- 
ers of all sorts, is continually and 
rapidly on the increase,—that. it 
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stand thus :-— 


168,971 

77,802 
piriingh 35.0 Py 91,169 
grows at the rate of about twenty 
thousand every ten years, or two 
thousand a-year. 


“ During the last fifteen years there 
have been erected eighteen churches, 
which, including the increase in the 
churches that have been enlarged, have 
added 19,547 sittings to the church ac- 
commodation of Glasgow, Barony, and - 
Gorbals. The population in 1821 was 
147,000; and supposing, as before, that 
the population is now 235,000, there 
has been an increase since 182] of 
88,000 souls. 

The number of sittings which 
this increase would have re- 
quired, at 60 in the 100, is, 

From which deduct the sittings 
provided, . ° ° 


52,800 
19,547 





Leaving unprovided of the in- 

crease, . . ° 33,253 

“ From this it appears that, independ- 
dently of all the churches which have 
been provided both by the Establish- 
ment and the Dissenters for the last 
fifteen years, to meet the increase of the 
population during that period, there re- 
mains an awful and overwhelming defi- 
ciency. Over and above the 19,547 
sittings which have actually been provi- 
ded, and supposing each church to con- 
tain 1000 sittings, 33 additional churches 
would have been required. With a!] our 
exertions, we have done little more than 
make provision for one-third of the in-- 
crease of the population. It is supposed 
that the population of Glasgow is at 
present increasing at the rate of between 
8000 and 9000 annually, and for this 
increase alone at least five new churches 
would require to be provided annually. 
Without the interposition of a wise and 
beneficent Government, I know not what 
is to become of our destitute population. 
For nothing can exhibit in a more for- 
cible light than the preceding statistics 
the total inadequacy of all our combined 
efforts to provide for the spiritual neces- 
sities of our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion; and this, let it be remembered, 
without being able to make provision 
for reclaiming a single outcast of the 
previously unprovided .thousands who 
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have so long been left neglected, and are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. What- 
ever opinions may be formed as to any 
of the subjects involved in the previous 
portions of my statistics, the present 
series, at least, admits of neither doubt 
nor controversy. Argument cannot 
weaken it—sophistry cannot darken it— 
and speculative opinion can find no room 
for its vague and specious objections 
amidst its stubborn, positive facts.’’* 


It ia easy to see, the more e8- 
pecially if we reflect on the im- 
portant fact that the increase of 
population is invariably most rapid 
in the lowest classes of society, 
what an enormous and growing 
addition is thus annually made to 
the dissolute, the irreligious, and 
profane. Taking into view their 
probable increase of numbers, by 
their own multiplication, it is not 
going too far to assert, that in 
every half century Glasgow alone, 
at this rate, will produce one hun- 
dred and tfty thousand. And this 
is founded on what has actually 
occurred during a period of almost 
unbroken prosperity, when wealth 
unprecedented was devoted by pri- 
vate charity to the extension of 
church accommodation,—when the 
Dissenters of all denominations, un- 
der the combined influence of sec- 
tarian rivalry and political fervour, 
made unexampled efforts to extend 
their respective flocks,—and when 
the municipality laboured to the 
uttermost, to extend the means of 
religious instruction to the people. 
If, under such eminently tavour- 
able circumstances, the Voluntary 
System, even with the support of 
most powerful aid from the Esta- 
blishment, has allowed the arrear 
of eighty thousand to accumu- 
late in a single city, what could 
be expected from it if the Estab- 
lished Church were altogether de- 
stroyed? 

There is another fact of the ut- 
most moment on this subject, which 
Mr Collins’ researches have also 
brought to light. It appears that 
the total sittings in the Established 
Church are . F . 34,524 
Of which are unlet e 5,700 
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sot 

Total dissenting sittings of 
alldenominations . 44,872. 

Of whichare unlet . 15,881 


Thus it appears that the unlet 
seats are a third in the Dissenting 
Churches, and only a seventh in the 
Established Church. This illus. 
trates in the strongest manner the 
total inadequacy of the Voluntary 
System to provide for the religious 
instruction of the poor. Being for 
the most part drowned in debt, and 
having in general no endowment for 
the support of the minister, they are 
forced to make their seat rents so 
high, as amounts with the indigent 
or depraved classes of the commu- 
nity toa complete prohibition. And 
hence the marked difference be- 
tween the proportion of unlet seats 
in the churches of the Establishment 
and of the others; that being at 
least not burdened with the interest 
of building their respective places 
of worship, they can afford to let 
the seats on more moderate terms 
to the humble classes of the commu- 
nity. And these results do by no 
means exhibit an Established Church 
in its true light as the gratuitous in- 
structor of the people. For in Glas- 
gow there is no fund except the seat 
rents to pay the clergy; no tax is 
levied on the inhabitants for the sup- 
portof theclergy. The Established 
Church is there, in consequence, 
only a guasi Establishment. Yet 
even there the immense relief occa- 
sioned by being free of the cost of 
building the churches, has caused 
the extraordinary difference be- 
tween the proportion of the let to 
the unlet seats in the Established 
Church and the Dissenting places 
of worship. 

And this suggests the true answer 
to the question which may naturally 
be asked from the preceding details, 
namely: what necessity is there 
for building or endowing more 
churches, when so many of those in 
the Establishment and Dissenting 

laces of worship are still unlet? 
he answer cannot be better given 
than in the words of our author :— 


‘Our first reply to this objection is, 





* The details of sittings in each church and chapel are given by Mr Collins; but 
we give the results only, as alone of general interest. The Voluntaries have also pub- 
lished a statement, and they make the unprovided persons 75,000 only, : 


t Collins, pp. 17 and 21, 
YO Xue NOr COM. 


Ay- 





a 
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that the seat rents in the present churches 
are, in general, so high as to render it 
impossible for the working classes to pro- 
vide the requisite number of sittings for 
their families, even did the disposition 
exist to a greater degree than we fear it 
does. While a vast number of families, 
from inability, have ceased to possess sit- 
tings in any place of worship, there are 
others for whom three or four would 
have been the proper complement, who 
content themselves with one, and thus 
the members of their family, reduced to 
an occasional or irregular attendance, tco 
often lose the habit, and soon acquire an 
indisposition to attendance in church at 
all. From the invariably downward ten- 
dency of human nature to ignorance and 
irreligion, wherever hinderances or 
discouragements to the acquisition of 
church accommodation exist, the never- 
failing result is, a growing indifference, 
and an increasing neglect of the ordinan- 
ces of religion, and a declension of the 
people into a state of heathenism. It is 
our settled conviction, that high seat 
rents have had a most adverse influence 
on the religious dispositions of the peo- 
ple, and have operated as a powerful 
check to their church-going habits, and 
will continue to operate as a barrier to 
their return, until so great a reduction 
be effected as to render our churches 
more accessible to them. 

** Our second reply is, That it is not 
merely our duty to provide church ac- 
commodation for all the people, but it is 
our duty to employ the necessary means 
to secure their attendance. The simple 
fact, that such a mass of our people do 
not attend church, infers much more than 
a culpable neglect to provide church ac- 
commodation; it infers the not less cri- 
minal circumstance, that by our neglect, 
we have allowed them to sink and settle 
down into such a degraded and irreligi- 
ous condition, that the desire of attend- 
ance at church has become to a fearful 
degree extinct. And surely it will not 
be alleged as an extenuation of our ne- 
glect to build the requisite number of 
churches, that the disposition of the peo- 
ple to attend them does not exist so ex- 
tensively as to secure their being speedi- 
ly filled, when our neglect of their spiri- 
tual interests has produced the very in- 
disposition on which we attempt to 
found ‘our plea of exemption from the 


_ duty of providing more churches. It is 


not less our duty to overcome their in. 
disposition, than to make an adequate 
provision for their attendance. It is a 
position which can neither be weakened 
by argument, nor darkened by sophistry, 
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and which no professing Christian wilk 
attempt to contravene, that all the peo- 
ple capable of attending ought to be in 
attendance at church; but if all the peo- 
ple ought to be in attendanee at church, 
then it as necessarily follows, that there: 
ought to be church accommodation for 
all.” 


It results from these details, not 
merely that the Voluntary System, 
taken by itself, is utterly incapable 
of providing for the spiritual wants 
of the people, or sustaining the fa~ 
bric of Christianity ; but that it is 
impossible even for the Voluntary 
System to do this in our great towns, 
with all the aid which the Esta- 
lished Church and the most gene- 
rous efforts of individuals can af- 
ford.. The only adequate means of 
enlarging the Church, that is, of ex- 
tending the means of gratuitous in- 
struction to the poor in proportion 
to the growth of the population, is 
by large bequests by individuals, or 
the setting apart large funds for the 
purpose by the State. It is part of 
the duty of Government, either by 
acts authorizing local assessment, or 
from the general fund of the State, 
to provide for, and endow churches 
adequate to the growing population. 
But bequests by individuals may do 
unspeakable benefit. Five hundred 
thousand pounds have been lately 
left in Edinburgh alone to the 
doubtful — of establishing two 
hospitals. lessed had been the 
bequests, if to endow and build 
churches for the destitute and irreli- 
gious poor in that city and Glasgow! 
Weconclude withthe eloquent words 
of one of the best and greatest men 
of the eighteenth century, Samuel 
Johnson :—* Christianity is the high- 
est perfection of humanity; and as 
no man is good but as he wishes the 
good of others, no’‘man can be good 
in the highest degree, who wishes 
not to others the largest measures of 
the greatest good. To omit fora year 
or a day the most efficacious method 
of advancing Christianity, in com- 
pliance with any purposes that ter- 
minate on this side of the grave, is a 
crime of which I know not that the 
world has yet had an example except 
in the practice of the planters of 
America; a race of men whom [| 
suppose no other man wishes to re. 
semble.” 
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THE EPIGRAMS OF THEOCRITUS. 


Never, surely in this world, was there such a set of. articles as that of 
ours on the Greek Anthology. You can form no idea of the “ numbers 
without number numberless,” of letters—many of them love-letters, and 
something more, ia which the fair inditers seemed absolutely demented— 
that came flocking to us through the azure realms of air, each, like Noah’s 
dove, with an olive branch between its wings. Mrs Gentle grew 
jealous. Choirs of boys and virgins sang our praises in hymns and odes; 
they were chanted to the harp even by Dumbarton youths; aged Rhodo- 
cleas besought us, Meleager, to wreathe garlands for their hoary hair, or 
auburn caxons ; for us, Paul the Silentiary, wives forsook their husbands; 
and to the bosom of the “ gentle Husher” widows flew to dry up their 
tears. Nota daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly journal in the land that 
had not, during the last three or four years, been setting in its columns 
our Greek gems. The Pensive Private, too, had been bit by the Rabid 
Public, and nothing else but our epigrams could find acceptance with the 
race of Albums; on St Valentine’s day our amatory effusions alone were 
offered up at the shrine of the Bleeding Heart. It was allone on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Editions were printed for the use of the States. 
Jonathan discerned the potency of those epigrams ; the “ Yellow Fellow,” 
with one in his mouth, was irresistible to the chastest of half.caste. Mungo 
himself administered the philtre to his own Ebony; and all over the 
swamps of Virginia was heard the song of the Cicada in lieu of “ Opeos- 
sum up a gum-tree.” 

In that constellation of contributors, no star shone brighter than the star 
Price. Yet there, were the stars Merivale, Bowles, Wrangham, Sandford, 
Hay, North. Charles’ Wain is well enough in its way—but something 
seemed to have gone wrong with the coulter as it ploughed the cerulean 
fields; and the whole concern had a sort of second-hand shabby-genteel 
look in the rustling blaze of our Aurora Borealis. But we are waxing too 
astronomical, and beg, without farther ceremony, to present our readers 
with the following letter from our esteemed friend Fitzjames Tucker 
Price, Esq. of Hereford. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 


Dear Sir,—It has occurred to me several times lately, from certain hints 
you have dropped among the other goodly and scholarly things wherewith 
Maga is adorned, that you have a latent hankering after Theocritus—and 
I have, therefore, made up my mind; that if ever you do set your pack up- 
on that scent, I will have a run with them—to which intent, I hereby send 
you the two-and-twenty legitimate epigrams of the good old bard, and the 
19th or 30th Idyll—or the—epigram of Theocritus—or the something or other 
of Bion, or some one else—by name the Honey-Stealer, or, as good Harles 
heads it in his Theocritus, KHPIOKAEIITHS. Now, twenty-and-three 
vérsions, in Latin and English, may seem to the Unwise an infliction 
which ought to be at once resisted. But, thank heaven, Sir Solomon, [am 
fond of going through with these things ; and having begun, why I went on 
till l ended. But, are not some of the versions at lJenst, if not all, rather 
heavy ? Why, perhaps so, Sir Solomon; because, good Sir, in one or two, 
heavy is the original. Which, pray? quoth Sir Solemn Man. Get your 
Lexicon, my trump, and go through them; and if you should, find 
them all poetical to the end of the 21st, pray be so good as to show me the 

grace and poetry of the 22d (in a translation of your own), and I will in- 
clude you for the future, when I assure “the good old man” Christopher, 
that I am his obedient and loying minister. eh 








‘ 
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Yea, verily, thou sayest well that we have a hankering after Theocritus. 
Long have we been desiring to indite a good matter on the pastoral in 
poetry. Essays thereon, numberless and endless, have, we have heard, 
been composed with most composing effect ; and we can easily believe it, 
for a chance glance at one in French set us asleep, on our chair in 
the forenoon, as sound as a roach. Oh! dearly do we love the word 
EIAYAAION. How sweet, too! the Latin apparently in the genitive-plural 
—IDYLLIORUM. 

But who can see Sicilian skies in such muggy weather ? That fleecy-ho- 
siery heaven of ours is a damper to inspiration. It would give even the 
genius of a Father Prout himself, or a Dr Maginn, the ague. Ours has the 
shivers—and we hear a friendly voice within whispering the kindest of 
Scotticisms—“ Pray, my dear Sir, sit into the fire.” We do so—and the 
devil hands over the back of our Free and Easy a slip of Epigrammata. 


QEOKPITOY TOY SYPAKOYZIOY 
Emiyecipepora, 


é 
Te pode Te Oeorssvra, nul 4 naredmurves ixsiva 
“Kemvaaos xtites THis EAwmavedos 
Teel d¢ psrceQvaros DePvecs civ, WvSes Tcescty® 
AcarQis txei mere TETO Tos ery Actiot. 
Bapry 0 aimakes xEgeds Tedtryos BTS o peckyAas, 
Teguivds reayuy exaroy cxgtpcovee 


Quas rores lavere rosas, serpyllaque densa 
Castaliz sacras numina fentis habent; 

At tu nigricomas laurus, O Pythie Pean, 
Delphica enim dederunt hoc tibi saxa decus. 

Et caper hic sanie maculabit corniger aram, 
Qui summa herbarum germina dente petit. 


These roses dripping fresh with dew, 
This thyme that late so bushy grew, 

I reverently place upon 

Your altar, Maids of Helicon. 

But to thee, O Pythian King, 
- This dark-leaved laurel-wreath I bring, 
Since the De]lphic rock divine 

Declares this honour duly thine. 

This horned goat too shail be slain, 
And with his blood thine altar stain : 
This goat that now delights to browse 
Upon the green herb’s topmost boughs. 


AAAO. i’. 


AdQvs o Atvnoyens, 0 meer cveryys paricday 
Bexorinds vpevec, avSero Tleevi retde* 
N 9 Fy 
Tis teirods Dovexas, Td AcywBdrov, doy cexovree, 
NeBgsde, thy wngay, & won’ tucroPoges. 
‘ 


Candidus argutaé modulatus arundine Daphnis 
Bucolicos cantus, Pan, dedit ista, tibi. 

Tres calamos, lepores qué missile czedit euntes 
Atque heedi pellem que modo poma tulit. - 


Daphnis, the fair of form, whose rustic airs 
So sweetly echo from his tuneful reed, 
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To honour Pan this votive offering bears : 
Three pipes, the staff wherewith he strikes at speed 
The coursing hare, the kidskin bag he wears 
To hold the fruit whereon he loves to feed. 


AAAO. +. 


Evdus Quarrosears widw AdQyi, cm pm xixpecends 
"Aumavar sarints 0 aerimarytic av ben. 

"Avesins 06 cv Tidy, xl 6 tov xgondevrae Ietnros 
Kicody 0’ inserted xeati xaumropsves, 

"Avrgoy tow stixovrts opcoppodos. chad TY Péirys, 
Deis usdeis Urve nip nararyedusvoy. 


Daphni solo foliis strato sopite quiescis, 
Ast inter montes te plaga multa manet. 

Pan te venatur, croceos hederzeque corymbos 
Qui pulchro sertum fronte Priapus habet ; 
Jamque antri tegit umbra duos ; at curre citato 

Tu pede, nec teneat te nimis alta quies. 


Thou’rt sleeping, Daphnis, on the leafy soil, 
And careless resting from thy weary toil ; 
But snares await thy steps in every glade, 
On every mountain side some trap is laid ; 
For Pan to take thee with Priapus joins, 
Around whose brow the blooming ivy twines. 
In yonder cave they lurk: then fly—arise— 
Nor more let slumber seal thy drowsy eyes. 


Our dear friend, William Hay, is now at Nice, with a friend of ours 
as dear, on their way to Rome. His Greek Library, he tells us, is at Leg- 
horn; and quarantine having been declared against cholera, he lingers 
bookless about Vaucluse, and sighs, but not so-hopelessly, like Petrarch 
for his Laura. We figure him in good time, fixing his “ large, grey, notice- 
able eyes” on these epigrams, and first on the Greek, which we have 
given, for the satisfaction of scholars of every degree: °Tis Reiske’s 
text—and we do not know that it differs in aught from Harles’s edition 
(Leipsic, 1780, said by Dibdin to be scarce), used by Mr Price; yet we 
do not perceive the perfect propriety of “ green herb’s (rsgus9e) topmost 
boughs ”—nor of the equivalent Latin word—in his version of the last line 
of Alpha. With that single exception, if it be one—Hay, we are sure, 
will think the three English versions as good as may be; as good, we 
should say, as if they had been from his own pen, at once firm and deli- 
cate. The Latin versions we have this moment compared with those of 
Daniel Heinsius, not one of the worst Latinists in the best days of Lati- 
nity, and in our humble judgment they bear off the bell. 

And what is the merit of the epigrams of Theocritus? Whatever it 
may be, these three are about the very best of them ; though we know 
one somewhat singular person, opining that he is a personage, who will 
no doubt think them, in Mr Price’s translation at least, to use his 
favourite word of reproach, “bald.” But they are not so, as you see them, 
in Greek or in Latin, or in English; nor need any scholar ask, “is that their 
own hair or a wig?” ’Tis their own bair—they are “ curled darlings ;” 
legitimate offspring of “ the God unshorn.” Yet how very simple! Finely 
saith Tom Warton, “ ob venustatem simplicem cum quibuslibet antiquorum 
merito comferendi sunt hi lusus. Si quis igitur acumine delectatur, idque 
solum quzrit in hoc genere, moneo, prorsus pretereat et intacta relinquat 
epigrammata Theocriti.” Merivale, with his usual true tact, remarks thate 
‘*some of them are above the ordinary standard of merit,” and that it is 
extremely difficult to find a reason why they were excluded from any 
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share in the honours of Meleager’s Garland. The first—“ a dedication 
of a rural spot and altar *—is animatedly descriptive and devotional; the 
second most pleasantly characteristic of pastoral habits and costume—nor 
need we think with Reiske, though it may be so—that in the closing 
line the poet alludes, “ad morem amantium etiam hodiedum adhuc 
usitatum, mala ad amatas suas perferendi.” The meaning of the third is 
plain enough—yet Reiske confesses that its design and designation are 
equally to him a secret. Warton says rightly, “credo hee adscripta fuisse 
statuze pastoris dormientis in antro collocate.” Reiske conjectures, that 
the Epigram_was subscribed on a picture representing a hunter, fatigued 
with the chase and the mid-day heat, asleep at the entrance of a pestilen- 
tial cavern consecrated to Pan and Priapus, and so infamous for its 
deadly vapours that all men shunned it from fear of suffocation. And he 
adds, “ eratne ille vulgaris olim error plebecule superstitiose, ut crede- 
rent, dormientes in ejusmodi antris sacris, h.e. ob pestem inde exspirantem 
inaccessis, a Pane et Priapo ita rapi et auferri, ut constat, opinatos esse 
veteres, a nymphis eos rapi qui in undis perirent? ” 

We must give another—the famous Fourth. Of it our well-beloved Tom 
Warton says, “ suavissimum hoc carminum Priapeiorum facile fate- 
bere; ita pulchra adhibentur hinc inde, et obiter ostenduntur ameenissi- 
ma rure objecta.” He bids us compare it with certain epigrams in the 
Anthologies, composed at a later day, and more particularly with some 
of Marianus Scholasticus, when we shall not fail to see the superior sim- 
plicity and sweetness of the old Syracusan. No doubt; but in the hands 
of Hay, the pedant appears a very pretty poet; witness somewhere or 
other in Maga, his “ Lovegrove.” Old Hugo seems to have studied con 
amore this most picturesque of epigrams; and his Latin version of it seems 
to us as excellent as to Dan Heinsius, who says, “ Praestantissimus Grotius, 
qui suavissime hoc epigramma transtulit, secus opinionem meam est.” 
Here it is, followed by Latin versions by Mr Holden of Balliol, and Mr 
Price. Will Kennedy, tell us which is best? 


AAAO. Q. 


Thay vey Acvecy, THs of deves, ceimoAs, noburpees, 
Lixsvoy signots agtvyrvPes Zoavov, - 

Tercxsris, avrePaoior, cdvtaror’ adrad Paerurs 
Tlasdoyorw Ouvativ Kumgidos tyra TEAsiYs 

Lands 0 sb legis awegsdidgoney’ ceevecoy O¢ 
"Peideoy came cmirddwy wevrocs tHAsrets 

Adres noel pergroirs nee) tudes nvmagioow" 

? "Eve wees xtyuras Boreuomass tAsxs 

Aureros. siagivol 08 Auyu@Séyryoiow cosdetis 
KiccuQor ayetow mosmsrdrgcvre mean’ 

Eetal dndovidts psvvgiomccw avriagever, 
Méameous sopcciy roy psriyngyy Ome. 

“EC go On vavel, xeel TH yogleves Tesirw 
Eve dmostehes tis AdQudes ms weFous* 

Kivduc tmsppekery Xirecegov narov. qv d caveeviveny 
T8ds tuyav Aw rerroSuny TeAbras, 

"Pika ryote Ocepectrcy, Adoroy Tedryoy, egret, Tov tyzes 
Lanitay’ aios D sdmsvias 6 Sedg. 


GROTIUS. 

Quo via per quercus, pastor te ducit, imago est 
Lignea nuper adhue, ut puto, ficus erat. 

Monstrum informe, tripes, cum cortice, et auribus orbum: 
In Venerem fcetum quod tamen inguen habet. 

Simplice quod cingit structum pietate sacellum, 
Et viret e saxo lapsa perennis aqua. 
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Lauribus et myrtis et odorifera cupressu, 
Quas circumplecti plamite vitis amat. 

IHic et tremulis mulcentes vocibus aures 
Congeminant merul# murmira, veris aves. 

Flava nec adversum ramis Philomela dolores 
Dulcisono cessat molliter ore queri. 

Illic ergo sede supplex, facilemque Priapum 
Exora, ne me Daphnidis urat amor. 

Si datur hoc, presens hoedi cruor imbuat aras ; 
Daphnide sin potiar, victima terna cadet. 
Tune capro faciemus, ovisque sub utere fete 

Et vitula: placeant sic mea vota Deo. 


HOLDEN. 
Quz prope quercetum ducit.te pastor, in illa 
Stat nova de fico sculpta figura via; 
Auribus ecce minor tripedem cum cortice formam 
Exhibet: at species cztera tota viri est. 
En bené sacrato circumdatur undique septo ; 
Desilit e saxis vena perennis aque. 
Laurus ibi myrtusque virent et odora cupressus 
Cinctaque pampinea fertilis uva coma. 
Veris aves, merulze numeros effundere certant— 
Et varium resona voce ciere melos. 
/Emula respondet dulci Philomela querela 
Gutture mellifluos eliciente modos. 
Hanc pete nunc sedem, mitemque precare Priapum 
Daphnidis ut me non amplius angat amir ; 
Protinus et capra faciam: sin forte negabit, 
Cum puero potiar, tum sacra terna dabo. 
Cum vitula caper hirsutus servataque Divo, 
Agna cadent: nostras audiat ille preces. 


PRICE. 

Flecte iter in vicum quercus ubi, pastor ; imago 
Obvia, de fico sculpta parumper, erit ; 

Cortice tecta, tripes, caret auribus, inguen at illi est 
Prolificum, veneris qué peragatur opus. 

Circum o- eam bene cella sacrata, fluuntque 
Flumina de scopulis undique jugis aque. 

Hic laurus, myrtusque vigent, redoletque cupressus, 
Inque racemiferis vitibus uva tumet. 

Arguta vernee modulantur carmina voce, 
Et tremulum merule dant variumque melos ; 

Flavaque respondet tristi luscinia cantu, 
Mellitos referens ore sonante modos. 

Hoc asside locé; et gratum prece quere Priapum, 
Daphnidis ut nostro pectore cedat amor. 

Dic cadet ante aras caper optimus—abnuit ille ? 
Tergemina hoc nactus sacra referre volo: 

Bucula, villosusque caper, cadet altilis agna ; 
Numine et accipiat vota favente Deus. 


But we must see how this paragon of Epigrams looks in an English 
dress. And having had the curiosity to look at Fawkes, who in his day was 
reckoned the best translator since Pope, but whom, somehow or other, we 
had always been accustomed to suppose a sumph, we were pleased to find 
that he was not undeserving of his reputation. His version—line for line— 
of this “ sweetest of Priapeian songs” is very elegant—quite an “ agreeable 
surprise.” Of Polwhele, we had for many long years thought with kind- 
ness and respect; we lately perused his Reminiscences with much interest, 
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are happy to hear that the ingenious and excellent Octogenarian is alive and 
life-like, and hope he will look with a gracious eye on the regards now 
sent him by Christopher North. His Theocritus was justly and discri- 
minatingly praised a few months ago by a competent critic in Fraser; and 
he has been felicitous in his version of this Epigram. Elton stands in the 
first rank of translators, and here he is equal to himself, in one line bor- 
rowing a delicate allusion from Polwhele, which Polwhele borrowed from 
Fawkes. Leigh Hunt is excelled by no English poet in intensity of per- 
ception of the picturesque; and this Epigram suits his genius to a leaf, 
His version is at once characteristic of himself and of Theocritus. Chap- 
man, no unworthy namesake of him whose Homer kindled the spirit of 
Keates into that noble sonnet, has given us the sweet singer of Sicily as 
large as life; and in this instance has preferred rhyme, and the measure of 
Aunus Mirabilis, Gondibert, and “The Elegy,’—a measure fit for any 
mood, high, humble, or half-way between heaven and earth, and here ma- 
naged with scholarly skill by a poet. Right shoulders forwards—wheel. 


FAWKES. 

If by those oaks with roving steps you wind, 

An image fresh of fig-tree form’d you’ll find ; 
Though cloth’d with bark, three-legg’d, and void of ears, 
Prompt for the pranks of pleasure he appears. 
Springs gush perennial from the rocky hill, 

And round the grotto roll their sparkling rill : 
Green myrtles, bays, and cypress sweet abound, 
And vines diffuse their circling arms around. 

The vernal ousels their shrill notes prolong, 

And modulate the loudly-varied song ; 

Sweet nightingales in soft-opponent strain, 
Perch’d on the spray, melodiously complain. 
Repose you there, and to Priapus pray 

That Daphne may no more my bosom sway: 

Grant this, a goat shall at his altar bleed ; 

But if I gain the maid, three victims are decreed— 
A stall-fed lamb, a goat, and heifer fair : 

Thus may the god propitious hear my prayer. 


POLWHELE. 

Haply through yonder village, if thou bend 

Thy footsteps, turn thee, goatherd, by the grove 

Of wide o’er-arching oaks: There, freshly wrought, 
A fig-tree statue wilt thou find—though rough 
With bark, three-legg’d, and void of ears, yet prompt 
For pleasure’s pranks: While, near, a hallow’d fane 
Low rises; and a sweet perennial spring 

Flows trickling from the living rock, that gleams 
Through bowering laurel, myrtles, and the shrub 
Of odour’d cypress—where the clustering vine 
Diffuses many a tendril. In these shades 

The vernal blackbird warbles his clear note 

Yet varied; and the yellow nightingale, 
Responsive in a sweeter murmur, trills 

Her rival minstrelsy. Amid this scene 

Repose, and to thy god Priapus pray, 

That he wili free my bosom from the power 

Of cruel Daphne! So the bleeding goat 

Shall grace his shrine! Yet haply, if I gain 

The virgin, these fair victims will I slay— 

A goat, a spotless heifer, and a lamb, 

Fat from the stall! Propitious may the god 

Attend, and crown my wishes and thy prayer ! 
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ELTON. 
Oh, goatherd! wind adown that village road, 
Where oaks are growing. Thou wilt find beyond, 
A new carved fig-tree image. Though three-legg’d, 
Bark’d with rougl rind, and earless, know the god, 
Genial Priapus, speaks the soft designs 
Of Venus. He is circled, where he stands, * 
With a fair chapel ; and a running brook, 
As clear it sparkles from the rock, looks green 
With myrtles, bays, and aromatic boughs 
Of cypress-trees ; and there a branchy vine 
Spreads broad its clusters. Blackbirds of the spring 
Re-echo shrill their varied whistling pipe ; 
And tawny nightingales, perched opposite, 
Strain their sweet throats, with soft, low-gurgled tone. 
Sit, therefore, in that spot, and pray the god, 
Gracious Priapus, that I might abhor 
The love for Daphne. Promise at my hand 
A goodly kid: But if he still deny, 
Three victims I devote in sacrifice— 
A heifer, and a shagged goat, and lamb 
Fed in the stall; and may the god be kind! 


LEIGH HUNT (FROM “ FOLIAGE.’ ) 
Turning down, goatherd, by the oaks, you'll see 
A fig-tree statue, put up recently, 
Three-footed, with the bark on, without ears ; 
Yet plain enough Priapus it appears. 
A sacred hedge runs round it; and a brook, 
Flowing from out a little gravelly nook, 
Keeps green the laurel and the myrtle trees, 
And odorous cypresses : 
And there’s a vine there, heaping all about 
Its tendrilled clusters out; 
And vernal blackbirds through the sprays 
Shake their shrill notes a thousand ways; 
And yellow aightingales reply, 
Murmuring a honied song deliciously. 
Sit you down there, and the kind god implore, 
That I may yearn for Psamathe no more ; 
Myself, with a fine kid, will follow you, 
And sacrifice ; and sheuld the deity nod, 
A heifer and a goat shall thank him too, 
And a house-lamb. Hear, then, kind-hearted god! 


M. J. CHAPMAN. 

Where yon oak-thicket by the lane appears, 

A statue newly made of fig is seen, 
Three-legg’d, the bark on still, but without ears, 
Witness of many a prank upon the green. 


A sacred grove runs round; soft-bubbling near, 
A spring perennial from its pebbly seat 

Makes many a tree to shoot and flourish there, 
The laure), myrtle, and the cypress sweet ; 


And the curled vine with clusters there doth float ; 
Their sharp shrill tones the vernal blackbirds sing, 
And yellow nightingales take up the note, 

And warbling to the others sweetly sing. 
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There, goatherd! sit, and offer up for me 
Prayer to the rural god: if from my love 
He only will consent to set me free, 

A kid shall bleed in honour of his grove. 


If I must love, then should my love succeed 
By his good grace, the fattest lamb I rear, 
A heifer, and aram, for him shall bleed ; 
Freely I offer, may he kindly hear ! 


Few sights so spirit-stirring as a review of regulars. These are vete- 
rans—the Saucy Fourth. Here comes the van-guard of the second batta- 
lion—newly raised—all standing five feet ten; and behold, as Field-Mar- 
shal North, mounted on his mare Maga, gallops up with his staff, how 
beautifully they present arms! That is‘a salute! 


GEORGE J, A. DRAKE (KIRKTHORPE). 
By the cool path beneath this oaken shade 
O shepherd, an old fig-tree, now fresh carved 
A statue, thou wilt find—of tripod form, 
Earless, unbark’d—yet shap’d to minister 
The mystic worship of the Queen of Love. 
Tis shrin’d in hallow'd ground: ever from rocks 
Gushes a living stream whence vig’rous shade, 
Laurels and myrtles, overhanging drink, 
And sweetly-scented cypress; twin’d around 
In playful tendrils creeps the clust’ring vine ; 
Harmonious tempering their varied notes 
Blackbirds, sweet choristers of spring, awake 
Their liquid warblings, intermixed with voice 
Of plaintive nightingale, that soothing tunes 
In soft response her honied melody. 
Here seated rest—and on the auspicious god 
Priapus call—implore to heal my wound 
Of Daphne’s hopeless love; a votive goat 
Instant for him shall bleed: but if he grant 
Fruition of the fair, a saérifice 
Three-fold I vow—heifer, and shaggy goat, 
And lamb, the nursling of my house—the god 
May thus propitious on my offering smile. 


WILLIAM HAY. 
Wend onward, goat-herd mine, along that lane 
Until thou reach those oaks,—then turn aside, 
And thou wilt find an image lately carved— 
Limbless and earless—in its native bark— 
Priapus. Underneath those sacred boughs 
Enshrined he sits,—and near his holy fane 
An ever-living, ever gurgling fount 
Of water flows adown those craggy rocks, 
Refreshing with its dews the myrtles fair, 
The fragrant cypress, and the vine that spreads 
Her infant grapes, with tendrils clasping all. 
With many-varied trillings, loud and clear, 
Spring’s choristers, the merles are chanting there 
Their melodies—responsive to the notes 
Of the dun-coloured nightingale, whose voice 
Of honied music melts in plaintive falls. 
There seat thee down, my goat-herd, and implore 
Priapus, ever-gracious, to release 
This love-sick heart from Daphne,—and forthwith, 
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If this he grant, my fairest goat is his: 

If he refuse—no, he will not refuse,— 

Vow him three victims;—first, a shaggy goat ; 
A heifer next, and then,—a house-fed lamb. 
And may he kindly listen to thy prayer. 


FITZJAMES T. PRICE. 

O shepherd, turn along this lane of oaks 
Until thou find an image newly carved 

Of fig-tree wood, retaining still the bark, 
Three-legged, earless, yet, as thou wilt see, 
For Cyprian doings admirably formed. 

About it runs a consecrated shrine, 

And in its pebbly bed a living rill, 

With laurels, myrtles, and the fragrant shrab 
Of cypress crowding round, in verdure flows. 
There all around the cluster-bearing vine 
Curls her green tendrils; and the child of spring, 
The shrilly blackbird, swells her twittering song; 
To whom replies the yellow nightingale 

With all her saddest, loveliest melody. 

There sit thee down before the gracious god, 
And pray Priapus from my heart to turn 

My love for Daphne—and my primest kid 
Shall stain his altar. This if he refuse— 

To win his grace a three-fold offering 

I'll make—a heifer, and a shaggy goat, 

And my pet house-lamb will Pacifico 
And may the god propitious hear my vow. 


With the original—a dozen neat. Now surely, after such an array, we may 
hope not to be deluged with a fresh flood of Versions. Yet we have our 
fears. Of “the Rhodoclea,” we gave Twelve from our own “ fine Roman 
hand;” and half as many more from other hands hardly less magical ; but 
all would not suffice to satisfy the “ craving void left aching at the hearts” 
of the impassioned admirers of Maga and Meleager. Fifty went to the 
flames. So too with Simonides’ Song of Danae at sea in her Chest. We 
were forced to immure her in the Balaam-box. Two elegant Latin ver- 
sions may, however, see the light. Do then, we beseech you all, take the 
initiative; send us whatever you choose that is good and new; and as the 
moon renews her horns, some of you will find yourselves placed in a most 
delightful dilemma. Children of Cam, Infants of Isis, Callants of Clyde, 
Neophytes of the Nor-Loch, hear the voice of the charmer. Communi- 
cate with Christopher, direct by post, No. 45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
and you will find mine ancient, not only the most accessible, but the 
most accepting of conductors. Be not anonymous to him at least—yet 
if your verses be as beautiful as those of E. B., he will feel “the power of 
grace,” even without “the magic of a name.” Do not hurry the old 
hobbler—give him his time—and there will be no cause of complaint in 
any quarter—but remember, that though his Periodical riseth “like an ex- 
halation,” nevertheless it is a construction; that though it seemeth the 
work of a warlock, nevertheless it is edified by Christian hands; that there 
is selection from materials coming from afar, and that the master-builder 
must wait for the hour of inspiration to breathe his creative spirit into the 
gradual growth—till it become a Living Whole. There the world beholds 


every order of architecture harmoniously combined—and lifting up her 
hands, exclaims “ The Palace of the Soul!” 


* 


Note.—It is Chapman, not Elton, who adopts a delicacy in one line from 
Fawkes, probably through Polwhele. \ 


* 
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JUSTICE TO IRELAND—A POOR LAW. 


In our number for October we 
endeavoured to show, that the argu- 
ment against Poor Laws, on which 
the economists have always chiefly 
relied, founded on their supposed 
influence on population, is utterly 
fallacious; that admitting, as we 
willingly do, the truth and import- 
ance of the general principles of 
Malthus, we can maintain with per- 
fect consistency, and are fully jus- 
tified by experience in maintaining, 
that the effect of a poor’s rate on 
population (when even tolerably 
managed) is the very reverse of 
what he imagined it to be;—that 
while it relieves suffering, it also 
prevents degradation, and maintains 
the feeling of self-respect, and the 
principle of artificial wants, in great 
numbers of individuals in every 
society of complex structure, in 
whom these feelings would other- 
wise inevitably be extinguished ;— 
that in this way it continually 
strengthens instead of weakening 
the preventive check on population, 
and while it alleviates present evils, 
“ dries up the source of future cala- 
mities ; ’—and that in every such so- 
ciety it is the only agent on which any 
reliance can be placed for perma- 
nently and uniformly effecting those 
purposes, and checking the redun- 
dant population which will other- 
wise inevitably spring from unre- 
lieved suffering, and visit on the se- 
cond and third generation the sins 
of those who left it unrelieved. “We 
shall never cease to repeat, that if 
Poor Lawshad really constituted that 
bounty on population which Malthus 
at first supposed (and yet towards 
the close of his life, and after he had 
examined the English population 
returns, hesitated in asserting that 
they did) the population of England, 
during the 250 years of their exist- 
ence, must infallibly have swelled 
beyond the means of comfortable 
subsistence—the average condition 
of the English labourers could not 
have beensuch as official documents, 
from different parts of the country, 
now show it to be—and there could 
not havé been room for that enor- 
mous importation of labourers from 
Ireland, which has actually taken 


place and is still going on. On the 
other hand, if the prospect of desti- 
tution and misery, in the absence 
of a legal provision for the poor, had 
really furnished that preventive 
check which he supposed it to do, 
and had really been, as he imagined, 
the barrier to redundant population 
which Nature had appointed, and 
to which legislation must trust—we 
maintain. with equal confidence, that 
the abject misery, and the still in- 
creasing redundancy of the Irish 
poor, could not have so long co- 
existed, to mock the theories of eco- 
nomists, and to sully the fair fame 
of British legislation. 

We believe that the real and fun- 
damental evils of Ireland at the pre- 
sent day are all comprised in the 
two words, “ Redundant Popula- 
tion” (we mean, of course, redun- 
dant in proportion to the demand 
for labour, and the means of sub- 
sistence now existing in the coun- 
try); and that her ignorance and 
superstition, her barbarism and out- 
rage, her turbulence and agitation, 
if not the necessary consequences, 
are at least the natural accompani- 
ments of that condition of her peo- 
ple, and cannot be expected to 
cease until that condition be im- 
proved. We have heard much of 
improvements in the internal state 
of Ireland, of roads, bridges, canals, 
harbours, of establishing manufac- 
tories, and reclaiming bogs; and we 
rejoice that all these lines of enter- 
prise and industry are still open in 
that country; but we beg to propose 
two questions:—1. If ail those fair 
openings for speculation exist in 
Ireland, why is not capital applied 
to them, as it would be in England 
and Scotland, for the sake of the 
profit it would yield ?—and, 2, If all 
those enterprises were undertaken 
to-morrow, and if, in consequence, 
the hordes of Irish labourers who 
now spread themselves over Britain 
were all retained at home, and all 
the fr cps | beggars who are ca- 
pable of working were fixed and 


employed, what security have we 
that their progeny, and their widows 
and orphans, thus retained in Ire- 
land, would not ultimately multiply 
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the evils that now exist? The re- 
sources of Ireland may be increased, 
no doubt, but they cannot be in- 
creased in more than the arithmeti- 
cal proportion of Malthus, while 
the population can-go on in the geo- 
metrical. And if the only security 
against redundant population is to 
be the “ prospect of destitution,” 
Heaven knows we have seen enough 
of that in Ireland already, and might 
have learned by this time how much 
is to be trusted to it. 

To us it appears obvious that 
there is a necessary preliminary 
condition, without which all such 
means of improvement will be nu- 
gatory; thatnomeasure, or set of mea- 
sures, affordsthe smallest prospect of 
more than momentary relief to the 
evils of the state of Ireland, which 


‘doesnot promise to effectan improve- 


ment in the habits, and feelings, and 
wants of the lower orders ; because 
we are satisfied that it is only thus 
that the “ preventive check” can 
be effectually applied. It is matter 
of history that the habits and com- 
forts, and artificial wants of the 
English poor, have gradually been 
raised, and their numbers effectually 
restrained, during the operation 
even of an ill.administered, and in 
some respects injudicious, poor’s 
rate ; and we have assigned what we 
believe to be the true reasoning, that 
the legal relief, early, and uniformly, 
and permanently afforded in all cases 
of unavoidable destitution, prevents 
degradation which would otherwise 
ensue, fosters hopes and desires 
which would otherwise be extin- 
guished, and puts a restraint on 
mere animal passions, which are as 
predominant in degraded and bru- 
talized man as in the beasts of the 
field. Having daily under our eyes 
examples of Irish families, reduced 
to destitution, but living under the 
protection of Scottish law, and gra- 
dually assimilating themselves to 
the habits of our Scottish population, 
we anticipate with confidence that a 
similar improvement would gradu- 
ally take place in the Irish popula- 
lation, as has undeniably taken place 
in the English, under the operation 
of a legal provision for the poor; 
but we are equally confident in pro- 
phesying that this will never be the 
case as long as Ireland continues to 
present that anomaly in the social 


condition of a Christian country, 
that the provision for the unavoid- 
ably destitute, instead of being, in 
one form or other, a burden on the 
rich, is a burden on the poor. 

But in thus stating the principle 
on which, as we believe, all attempts 
to improve the habits, and thereby 
ultimately the condition of the Irish 
poor, must depend, we admit the 
difficulty of applying practical mea- 
sures of relief to the immense mass 
of human suffering now existing in 
Ireland, and cannot speak with the 
same confidence as to the fitness of 
the individual measures proposed 
by Mr Revans, as of the general 
views on which they are founded. 
We cannot help thinking that his at- 
tention having been fixed on the 
case of the able-bodied poor, he is 
not duly aware of the political im- 
portance of the kind of provision 
that is made for orphans, i. e. for the 
rising generation of the destitute. Until 
we read his pamphlet we were not 
prepared to admit the policy of a 
poor rate to relieve men who are 
able to maintain themselves by la- 
bour, if they can obtain it. But we 
can easily see that, in the present 
condition of Ireland, it is the redun- 
dant number of able-bodied poor 
for whom there is no adequate em- 
ployment,—i. e. according to our 
ideas, it is the produce ofthe unrelieved 
destitution, and consequent degradation, 
of the last generation,—that most pro- 
minently obtrudes itself on the atten- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Mr Revans has attended almost 
exclusively to the condition of the 
agricultural districts of Ireland— 
the population of the country being, 
in fact, almost entirely agricultural 
or dependent on agriculture. In 
order to disabuse the minds of our 
readers of the erroneous impres- 
sions regarding the state of Ireland 
which mere party statements have 
probably made on them, we must, 
in the first place, let them under- 
stand that it is quite an error to 
suppose “that outrages in Ireland 
are by Catholics on Protestants. 
NINE-TENTHS OF THEM ARE COMMIT- 
TED BY CaTnoLics oN CATHOLICs, 
and have not the slightest connexion 
with religious feeling. In like man- 
ner, it is commonly believed that the 
opposition to tithes by the peasantry 
is wholly connected with religious 
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feeling. This is not the truth. The 
contention is purely domestic. A starv- 
ing peasantry refuse to share their 
scanty meal with the ministers of a 
different persuasion, from whom 
they do not feel that they derive any 
advantage. Were they not dis- 
tressed, they would no more have 
opposed tithes and church-rates 
than did the Dissenters of England, 
by whom, from their comfortable 
condition, these imposts were not 
till lately deemed worthy of personal 
strife. The peasantry of Ireland 
cannot be expected to perceive that 
if the amount which is now paid for 
tithe did not go to the clergy, it 
would be taken for rent—many, 
however, are now becoming sensible of 
this fact.” 

Again, we beg our readers to ob- 
serve that ‘all ranks concur in 
stating, that, however destitute may 
be the condition of the peasantry, 
outrage on the person for the pur- 
pose of robbery, breaking into 
dwelling-houses, horse, sheep, and 
cattle stealing, are almost unknown. 
Political outrages are nearly as rare, 
and do not bear the proportion of one 
per cent upon crimes connected with 
land-holding. As to forms of govern- 
ment, the peasantry neither understand 
nor care about them. If they had food 
and justice their political wants 
would be satisfied.” 

* In the next place, we beg atten- 
tion to a statement in which we 
have found more comfort than in 
any other fact relative to Ireland 
which has come under our observa- 
tion for many years, viz. that ex- 
cessive as is the population in pro- 
portion to the means of subsistence 
or the demand for industry in the 
country, it is yet less dense than in 
the agricultural districts of England, 
and therefore much less dense than 
the Irish soil, which is richer in 
general than the English, could 
maintain if it were cultivated ona 
right system. Mr Revans compares 
‘purely agricultural counties in 
Ireland with those which are purely 
agricultural in England. Galway, 
the population of which is one of 
the most wretched in Ireland, con- 
tains as many acres to each indivi- 
dual as Berks, Bucks, Devon, Essex, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Hampshire, 
and Suffolk—half an acre more to 
each individual than Bedford and 
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Sussex, and an acre more to each 
individual than Hertford, Kent, and 
Wiltshire.. Meath, which is purely 
a grazing county, contains three 
acres to each individual, while 
Hertfordshire, also a grazing county, 
has only two acres to each indivi- 
dual; yet there is scarcely a more 
wretched peasantry in Ireland than 
that of Meath, and scarcely a better- 
conditioned peasantry in England 
than that of Hertfordshire. Kildare, 
the population of which is as 
wretched as that of any county in 
Leinster, has a larger proportion of 
land to its population than any 
county in England, with the excep- 
tion of Dorset, Hereford, Lincoln, 
and Oxford. In making these cal- 
culations I have deducted the unpro- 
fitable land.” — (Introduction, p. 3.) 
It is obvious here that there is 
room even for a greater population 
than exists in Ireland living in com- 


fort on the produce of its soil. But. 


why is it that these Irish counties, 
with a richer soil than the English, 
cannot support, even in misery, so 
large a population as the English 
counties maintain in comfort? Ob- 
viously because the land is univer- 
sally i!l managed. And why is it 
ill managed? Because it is in the 
hands of men without skill or 
capital, who have engaged to pay 
rent beyond their means, and cannot 
therefore profit by any improvement 
they can effect on their farms. And 
why is it in the hands of such 
men? Because nobody else will 
take it, or can have any security for 
his life or property if he does. And 
why not? Because the peasantry 
are starving, and have no other 
means of living than by taking land; 
—they will take it, therefore, on 
any terms, and having no protection 
from the law, they protect one 
another, by forming extensive com- 
binations to rob and murder, or in- 
timidate by the prospect of robbery 
and murder, any one not belonging 
to “their order,” who takes the 
land from them. But why have 
they no other resource than the 
land? Because the state of the 
country deters men of skill and 
capital from engaging in any under- 
takings among them. And what 


can Government do in this matter ? 
It can give security for the lives of the 
poor, take from them the prospect 
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of starvation, and oy) an rig 4 
security for the property of the rich, an 
esa and manufacturers of skill 
and capital will be allowed to live 
in the country and improve it. The 
law can give protection to the 
labourers and their children from 
starvation, and then, and not till 
then, it will be competent to protect 
the capitalist from outrage. This 
is a summary of the argument by 
which Mr Revans maintains that a 
legal provision for the able-bodied 
poor is the first requisite for the 
improvement of Ireland. It will be 
seen from what we have already 
said, that, in our apprehension, he 
takes too limited a view of the 
beneficial effect of a poor rate, but 
he has strongly depicted and clearly 
illustrated this prominent evil, 
which the absence of such a law, in 
the present state of Ireland, natu- 
rally produces. 

We are satisfied that we cannot 
occupy the attention of our readers 
with a subject of more vital import- 
ance, and therefore shall not hesi- 


. tate to lay before them, at some 


length, the evidence of those pro- 
positions which is adduced in the 
work before us, and rests on the 
official authority of the Government 
Commissioners. 


I. As to the actual state of the 
rural population, and the nature of 
their connexion with the land. 

*¢ The rural population of Ireland, for the 
most part, can neither be designated petty 
farmers nor labourers, in the sense in which 
those terms are applied in Great Britain. 
Scarcely with an exception, the whole of 
the peasantry hold land, and also hire 
themselves for wages.” 

- « . Whatever may be the mode 
in which the rent of the peasantry is paid, 
or their means of subsistence obtained, 
in one thing they are all equal—none has 
more than a bare subsistence for himself and 
his family.” “* As it may fairly be 
said of the Irish peasantry, that every family 
which has not sufficient land to yield its 
food, has one or more of its members sup- 
ported by begging, it will easily be conceived 
that every endeavour is made by the pea- 
santry to obtain small holdings, and that 
they are not influenced in their biddings by 
the fertility of the land, or by their ability 
to pay the rent, but solely. by the offer which 
is most likely to gain them possession. The 
rents which they promise, they are almost 


invariably incapable of paying ; consequents 
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ly, they become indebted to those under 
u rom they hold, almost as soon as they take 
possession.” . . « 


That this is the usual state of the 
relation between the occupiers of 
lands and their immediate superiors, 
is shown by uniform and decisive 
evidence, taken by the Commission- 
ers in all parts of the country. For 
example—“ Limerick Conello, F. 64. 
A labourer is wholly thrown upon 
the hire of the land for his subsist- 
ence, and must agree to any terms 
the farmer demands. The farmer 
certainly charges as high a rent as 
possible for land let to a labourer, 
and the labourer is willing to take it 
at an extravagant rent, to get with 
the land a certainty of employ- 
ment.” —( Col. Dickson, Mr Royal, 
&e.) “ He is thus induced to bid a 
rent which he knows he cannot pay, 
and must give up every thing but an 
existence.” Vr Brown says, “They 
will offer any rent to get a roof over 
them.” 

The rent which the farmer thus 
engages to pay, but which is truly 
beyond his means, is what Mr 
Revans calls a “ nominal rent.” It is 
hardly necessary to say, that this 
excess of his engagement over his 
possible performance deprives him 
of all hope of personal advantage 
from improvement of his farm. 
“ That part of the rent which is no- 
minal to the landlord, is destructive 
of all hope, and therefore of all en- 
ergy, to the tenant.” “ It is, in fact, 
the general opinion in Ireland, that 
the condition of the peasantry can- 
not be improved until they cease to bid 
excessive rents for land, and that they 
will continue to bid these rents as 
long as the possession of land affords 
the only security against. vagrancy 
or starvation.’ This opinion is dis- 
tinctly given in the answers to the 
queries of the Commissioners from 
Dublin, Galway, Leitrim, Sligo, Kil- 
kenny, Lowth, Wicklow, Queen’s 
County, and Tipperary. The an- 
swers from Kerry and from Lime. 
rick are peculiarly important. King. 
Bar. Toragh. F. 63. Mr Butler an- 
swers, “‘ They have all so great a 
determination to get land, that they 
would sacrifice any means they might 
possess to obtain it.”” On the other 
hand, Mr Mahony says, “ I employ 
several labourers regularly, and J 


see no anxiety in them to obtain land 
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and leave my employment.” Limerick, 
Bar, Conello, F. 65. “ I employ many 
men regularly, and no man has ever left 
me for the sake of obtaining a few acres 
of land ; they stay with me, because 
they do not think they would do 
themselves any good by leaving me 
and trying to get land.” (J/r 
Brown),—P. 110-11. 

In consequence of this usual state 
of things, * ejectment of the pea- 
santry is in the power of every per- 
son in Ireland from whom they hold 
their lands, and is freely exercised 
to satisfy every variety of feeling. 
Protestants, Catholics, and every other 
sect, equally use it towards those ‘of their 
own as towards those of other sects ; and 
it is equally resorted to by Tories, Whigs, 
and Radicals. It is useless to blame 
those who have the power for exer- 
cising it; the arbitrary use of the 
power we possess is common to us 
all. The system, and the system 
alone, is to blame.” “ In England 
the occupier of land mostly holds di- 
rectly under the proprietor in fee, 
and therefore the term ‘ landlord’ 
may generally be used; but in Ire- 
land a very considerable portion of 
the land held by the peasantry has 
an intermediate tenant, or middle- 
man, and the landlord, or proprietor 
in fee of the property, has not the 
slightest power to interfere with 
those who occupy his land.” “To 
cast blame on the proprietor in 
fee, or on any of the middie-men, 
unless the tenantry hold directly un- 
der them, is most unjust. There are 
sub-landlords, or middie-men, in 
England, but no one cares whether 
he holds under the first or under the 
tenth landlord.” ... 

.“ Under the several heads of food, 
clothing, fuel, and cabins, contained 
in the Appendix D of the Irish Poor 
Report, a minute description will be 
found of the domestic miseries of the 
Irish peasantry. To give a correct 
idea of their condition to those who 
have never been out of England, 
would be impossible.” ° 


“ Mayo, Parish of Kilguvar, A. 504.— 
The witnesses, speaking of vagrants, say 
they have all, at one time or other, earned 
their own subsistence. The causes that Ied 
to their destitution, as mentioned by the wit- 
nesses, are orphanage, widowhood, sickness 
of the principal earner of the family, ejec- 
tion for arrears of rent, high rents, and low 
prices; in short, just the causes which bring 
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the English poor under the protection of the 
law.” 

“* Mayo, Parish Munish.—If aman lose his 
ground in this barony, he may as well take 
the bag at once.” 

** County Dublin, Balrothery, F.— 
Speaking of those who have been ejected 
(Luddane), the witnesses say they have suf- 
fered great privation in every way ; want of 
food, shelter, and fuel, sickness and all the 
other miseries of extreme poverty to which 
houseless and penniless wanderers could be 
subject.” 

“¢ King’s County, F. 93.—Mr Ridgway 
said, ‘ That when tenants were ejected, very 
few gentlemen gave them settlements ; they 
were mostly thrown on the world.’ ” 

** Rey. Mr Tuite, P.P., has had thirteen 
ejected families begging through his parish 
at one time, and lying houseless on the road 
side.” 

“ Tipperary, F. 118.—Mr Fitzgerald 
says;—a considerable proportion of the pauper 
population of the towns in this barony con- 
sists of persons who have been at some time 
dispossessed of land. They must suffer 
much, certainly, but they are soon lost sight 
of.” 

“* Waterford, F.—For some months they 
were living in the ditches in the neighbour- 
hood, and suffering severely from both hun- 
ger and cold.” 


We spare our readers farther de- 
tails of these scenes of misery, but 
entreat them to bear in mind, that 
amid this “ prospect of destitution,” 
there is no vestige of the preventive 
check on population. All the wit- 
nesses agree that “ the poorest marry 
the soonest.” 

But it may be conceived with 
what feelings families brought up in 
such hopeless destitution will regard 
“ the world, and the world’s laws.” 
Some of our readers may have shud- 
dered at the savage answer of the 
Highland laird, when asked what he 
expected to become of the families 
whom he had ejected from his pro- 
perty to make room for sheep- 
walks—“ Loch Duich js deep enough 
for them all.” But if they fol- 
low in imagination the course of a 
family, previously rendered desti- 
tute, and then cast on the world 
(and we have seen something of it, 
both among the Irish and the High- 
land poor), they will, perhaps, 
think “a moment's plash, a bubbling 
cry,’ a good exchange for a life of 
suffering and sorrow, and an early 
but lingering death on a cabin floor. 
tf we wish to know the feelings of 
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“ ejected tenants,” we have only to 
think of the words of Meg Merrilies, 
when she “ cut her last reise in the 
bonny woods of Ellangowan,” and 
uttered her curse on the landlord 
who had turned out thirty hearts that 
“would have wanted bread ere he 
had wanted sunkets, and shed their 
life’s blood ere he had scratched his 
finger.” When we know tbat such 
scenes are common, and suci: feel- 
ings habitual among a peasantry, 
can we wonder that they are law- 
less ? And if we find that they enact 
and execute a wild law of their own, 
ought we not to regard that as an 
indication that they would be bound 
by cur law, too, if they could see 
in it the spirit of charity ? 


ll. Next, then, as to the combina- 
tion among the peasantry, by which, 
in the absence of all other resources, 
and of all legal protection, they 
strive to avert the horrors of eject- 
ment and vagrancy. 


“* The direct effect of the importance of the 
land to the peasantry of Ireland is a general 
combination, in defiance of the laws, to pre- 
vent ejectment from their holdings; from 
which it may be said, without the fear of 
contradiction, that nine-tenths of the vio- 
lence to person and the destruction of pro- 
perty in Ireland proceeds.” ‘* So strictly 
is this the fact, that if a law could be passed 
capable of preventing exorbitant rents, and 
consequent ejectment, from holdings under 
ten acres, the Irish people would form one 
of the most peaceful communities in Europe. 
Outrage upon person and upon property 
would be almost unknown amongst them. 
When the crimes committed in Ireland are 
enumerated, and the motives which led to 
them are suppressed, the peasantry appear 
to be actuated by the most savage feelings. 
But when the motives for their committal, 
and the mode of effecting these outrages are 
considered, they appear rather as cool and 
deliberate punishments inflicted by a com- 
munity upon those who had offended against 
the general laws of that community—laws 
enacted not by the legislature, but by a still 
more powerful lawgiver— Public Opinion.” 
** So systematic and free from personal 
feeling are the outrages in Ireland, as to 
want but the formal trial in order to give 
the whole proceeding the character of a legal 
punishment. Jé appears as though the le- 


gislature had omitted to provide for the 
wants of society in one particular, and that 
society had 
sion,” 
“‘ The principal portion of the crimes 
VOL, XL. NO. CCLIY, 


privately filled up the omis- 
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committed in the rural districts of Ireland 
have these remarkable features :—First, 
That they are rarely committed by. the ag- 
grieved party, but most frequently by 
persons who come from a distance, and to 
whom the individual or property to be injured 
was previously unknown. Secondly, That 
these crimes receive the sanction not 
only of the aggrieved party, but of the 
whole of the peasantry in the neighbour- 
hood where they are perpetrated, and in 
every other part of Ireland, Thirdly, That 
this sanction is only extended to crimes 
against individuals who have taken lands 
Srom which others have been ejected ; against 
the person who served notice of ejectment, 
who has ejected, or has distrained for rent, 
and upon the keeper in charge of the hold- 
ing. The crimes appear to be, shooting the 
individual, burning his property, maiming 
and destroying his cattle, and foreibly retak- 
ing the lands. Although the trial in each 
case does not become public, there is every 
reason to believe that a council is in every 
instance held before the committal of an out- 
rage, and that the species of outrage is de- 
termined by the council, after weighing the 
circumstances which have excited the dis- 
pleasure of the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood. Notice is then sent to some distant 
fraternity, with the signs by which those who 
are chosen to commit the crime can make 
themselves known to the council, in order 
that the person or property destined for in- 
jury may be pointed out. These councils 
are known by the title of riband-societies, 
white-feet, black-feet, white-boys, and bya 
variety of others which change with place 
and with time. Many of these societies 
originated in private or party squabbles, but 
seem quickly to have espoused the great 
grievance, but for which they would have 
expired nearly as soon as they were creat- 
ed.” 


The following portions of the evi- 
dence are mere selections from a 
much greater number, in illustration 
of what has been said. 


‘6 Sligo, F. 42.—The committal of out- 
rages is sanctioned by the mass of agriculta- 
ral working people, as is proved by the diffi- 
culty, amounting to an impossibility, of 
discovering the authors of the crimes.”— 
(Mr Richard Yates). 

‘© Kilkenny Bar. Gowran, F, 49.—Mr 
Flood states :—It is my opinion that almost 
all the outrages committed in this district 
are, or have been connected with tithes or 
the taking of land ; speaking as a magistrate, 
very few cases of ordinary felony come under 
my observation.” 


Then follow detailed fifteen cases 
in six months. 
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*€ Queen's Co. Bar. Maryborough, F. 
55.—The following list of outrages con- 
nected with land: was furnished to the assist- 
ant commissioner by Mr Wray from the po- 
lice books.” 


Then follow detailed sixteen 
cases. 


** These crimes and outrages were not 
generally perpetrated by persons in dis- 
tressed circumstances, although the cause 
assigned by those who committed them was 
to avenge the persons who were ruined or 
injured by being ejected from their farms, 
to prevent others from taking them, and to 
protect the general interests of the poor.” — 
(Mr Wray.) 

‘* Tipperary, Bar. Middlethird, F. 67. 
—It is our opinion that a large proportion 
of the crimes committed in this neighhour- 
hood are connected with the competitions for 
land, tithes not having been sought for during 
the last two years.” —(Messrs Fitzgerald, 
Pennefather, Long, Clarke, magistrates). 
** It is stated that hundreds of instances 
could be given of threatening notices having 
been sent to those who had taken land from 
which others had been ejected; of outrages 
committed on such persons; and of parties 
repossessing themselves of ground. 

** The following instances are given of 
crimes arising out of the cases of ejectments, 
which had taken place within the district of 
Mr Fitzgerald, stipendiary magistrate.” 


Then follow detailed twenty-six 
cases. 


*¢ Tyrone, F. 78.—In conversation with 
farmers in different parts of the district as 
to whether outrages were sanctioned by the 
mass of the agricultural working people, as 
necessary to protect their general interests, 
they said that if a man took land over their 
heads they would be revenged; the expres- 
sion of one farmer on this occasion was, 
‘that he would stand over the man who 
took his land, and see him burning in 
flames.’ 

***T held that fart’ (said one of the 
witnesses in Tipperary, pointing to some 
ground near the road side) ‘at a deal higher 
rent than the land could make ; and of course 
I got into arrears, I was immediately turn- 
ed out by the landlord, and my wife and 
ehildren are now beholden to the neighbours. 
Of course no one dare take it until they get 
my good-will of it.?... . The assistant 
commissioner then asked what feeling he 
would entertain against any man who might 
chance to take it. He replied, ‘ To be sure 
I would have a bad feeling to him, and why 
should not I? The devil a much of the world’s 
bread he would eat after it any way, as.I 


would die to haye his life, or any one like 
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him, that would step in to take the bread out 
of my wife and children’s mouths.’ The 
assistant commissioners then asked him with 
what feelings would the peasantry look on 
the family of a man who was hanged for ‘ beat- 
ing a man to death’ under such circum- 
stances? He replied, * His wife and family 
would be regarded, and why not? I would 
take the bit out of my wife’s or children’s 
mouth before I would see his, the poor things, 
want it; because didn’t he lose his life for 
the good of the people, and die in the 
*‘ cause?” And I'll tell you what is more, 
gentlemen, that although the people may 
‘‘ fault” and abuse the “ Whitefeet,” and 
boys that go round at night with the ‘‘ black 
faces,” that only for them the whole country 
would be in a rising; the poor would have 
no protection at all; the landlords would 
hunt them out, like rats out of a corn stack, 
without any sort of compunction, only they 
know the ground would be left on their hands, 
as any man that would take it “knows his 
fate ;” and sure, if in doing that any boy 
should suffer (i.e. be hanged), why should 
we not succour the poor things left behind 
them? Sure was not it to prevent us, and 
the likes of us, being turned adrift on the 
wide world that they came to that pass?’ 
In asking what would be the feeling towards 
an ‘informer,’ he replied, ‘ Faith he should 
quit that moment, or God help him; and 
more than that, the people would disgust 
even his family and every one belonging to 
him, because he would be nothing better 
than a blood-seller,’ ” 


“Ttis worthy of the mostseriouscon- 
sideration,” says Mr Revans, “ that 
the same peasantry who sanction 
the greatest atrocities, both against 
person and property, give daily 
proof of possessing, in the highest 
perfection, the finest sympathies 
which adorn human nature. No 
points connected with the Irish pea- 
santry are better established by the 
evidence, than their universal affec- 
tion towards their relatives and 
friends, and their humanity to the 
wandering stranger. Jn the various 
relations of child, of parent, and of friend, 
they appear to be unrivalled. Fres 
quently the man, who at night de- 
prived his fellow-creature of life, 
had a few hours previously divided 
his last potato with the widow and 
the orphan; and those who witness 
and sanction his erime, return to 
shelter aud to comfort the houseless 
and hungry.” 


IIL. The system of vagrancy which 
has been directly traced to the abs 
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sence of any provision for the dis- 
abled or unemployed poor, is in it- 
self a prolific source of evil. 


“©, . » An extensive body, consisting of 


aged persons, orphan children, and women 
with young families, are, through destitu- 
tion, compelled to wander about the country 
begging for food and shelter. Of the va- 
grants, widows with young families, and 
orphan children form an immense propor- 
tion ; men past work and their wives form 
another portion; and the wives and cbil- 
dren of the ‘casual labourers,’ form the 
remainder.” 

** Instances frequently occur of men de- 
serting their wives and families, because their 
feelings will not permit them to witness, in 
those whom they love, sufferings which they 
cannot avert or alleviate.” ‘* It is evident, 
however, that the poverty must be hopeless 
which car. induce the Irish peasant, in 
whom family attachment is so strong, to 
leave those who are nearest and dearest to 
him—his wife and children.” 

‘* The moral evils arising from vagrancy 
are also considerabl2. . . . As vagrants are 
continually changing from one part of the 
country to another, it is impossible to trace 
their personal conduct. All persons profess 
to be quite ignorant about the habits and 
character of those they relieve.” 


We recommend this last fact to 
the special consideration of those 
who have been taught to believe, 
that under the voluntary system of 
relieving the poor, the relief is given 
in such a manner as to maintain and 
secure their morality. 


IV. Let us now consider the effect 
of this state of things upon the agri-« 
culture and wealth of the country. 


“ The entire dependence of the peasan- 
try upon land, and the nominal rent system 
to which it gives birth, act most forcibly in 
depressing agriculture, an evil which re-acts 
upon the landlord by diminishing his receipts, 
and upon the peasantry by diminishing em- 
ployment. Zhe system of nominal rents 
deprives the hoiders of the land of the means 
of tilling it, and of ull motive to skill and 
exertion in its cultivation.” 

‘* Major Bayley, a gentleman of experi- 
ence, and a magistrate, stated publicly, ‘ that 
agriculture was in the most degraded state 
possible; no where in the world could it be 
worse. Expressions to the same effect 
were made in every part of Ireland, by the 
most intelligent of the gentry, and no where 
more frequently than in the provinces of 
Ulster and Leinster, which provinces are 
certainly the best cultivated districts of the 
country. In these remarks the gentry are 
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fully supported by the reports of the assist- 
ant commissioners, Scotchmen and Englishe 
men, practically acquainted with the agricul- 
ture of Great Britain.” 

The risk of death which every one in- 
curs who enters upon land without the sanc- 
tion of the outgoing tenant, compels those 
who are able to succeed to purchase this 
sanction ; so established is this usage, that 
those who have land to let in Ireland rarely 
refuse as a tenant the person to whom the 
outgoing tenant has sold the good-will. The 
death of the incoming tenant, and the death 
of the landlord, or the destruction of his pro- 
perty, would be the effect of resisting this 
practice. No doubt can exist that the land- 
lords of Ireland (although they have nearly 
the power of life and death over their te- 
nants) do not possess the power over their 
land which is enjoyed by English proprie- 
tors; and this is one of the many conse= 
quences arising from the peasantry being 
Sorced to combine against the law, in order to 
preserve their existence.” 

‘* Permanent improvements, as draining, 
fencing, and the erection of farm buildings, 
are not attempted. The peasantry are too 
poor to undertake them, and those landlords 
form rare exceptions, who either undertake 
repairs and alterations, or make any allow- 
ance for them when made by the tenant. 

“‘ Crops which can immediately be con- 
verted into money, are those to which the 
peasantry by their poverty are restricted. 
Hence the universal practice of growing 
many crops of grain in succession, a practice 
which has long been discarded in the better 
practice of agriculture, because it exhausts 
the land. The only variation from succes- 
sive grain crops is occasionally potatoes or 
flat, which exhaust equally with grain.” 


The following statements are ta- 
ken, almost at random, from the 
evidence. “ Cork, parish Killeagh, The 
farmers are unable, in many cases, 
from want of capital, to conduct or 
do any operations. Mr Davis states 
that they are frequently obliged to. 
leave their potatoes undug for a long 
time, in consequence of being unable 
to pay their labourers.” “ Tipperary, 
Middlethird. The poverty of the 
small tenants and their want of skill 
and system, Jed to the exhaustion of 
the land.” (Jr Sailly). “ There are 
many instances where the land is in- 
adequately cultivated, because the 
holder cannot hire sufficient labour- 
ers.” ‘* Fermanagh, Tyskennedy. The 
cultivation is of the worst kind; the 
causes are to be found in want of 
capital, want of skill, and want of en- 
couragement.” “ Tyrone, Omeagh. The 
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more general cause of keeping the 
agricultural cultivation in the rudest 
state is, that the small tenant has not 
the capital to apply, but even if he 
had, he would not be willing to do so, for 

Sear of increasing his rent,’ (Rev, Mr 
Sorby, R.C.C) 


“ Galway, A. 359.—lIt is useless to ad- 
vise the people, when others do not employ 
them, to employ themselves, and improve 
their lands. The common reply to my 
suggestions -on this head is, ‘ if we showed 
that we were getting better, so much would 
be immediately added to the rent.’ They 
will not even help to mend the by-roads that 
lead to their dwellings; they say, if they did, 
the agent would drive his gig up to the door, 
and raise the rent.” (DrKirwan.) 

«¢ Till I had been some time in Ireland,” 
says Mr Revans, ‘‘ I had always considered the 
territorial revenue system in India, under 
which one-half of the gross produce of the 
land is taken as a tax, to be the most perfect 
system for repressing industry and prevent- 
ing the application of capital to agriculture 
which human ingenuity could devise; but I 
now doubt whether the nominal rent system 
in Ireland is not more effective towards those 
ends,” —(P. 88). 


In some few instances, where land- 
lords have made uncommon exer- 
tions, this system has been broken in 
upon with such effects as to show 
what would be the result of its gene- 
ral abandonment. ‘* T'yskennedy, Fer- 
managh. Mr Creighton, in a neigh- 
-bouring barony, has engaged a 
Scotch agriculturist to instruct his 
‘tenants, which has had some good 
effect even in this barony, and is 
likely to be productive of some ex- 
treme advantage. The people uni- 
formly speak of Mr C.as a most ex- 
cellent landlord, not only in teach- 
ing them to manage their farms to 
profit, but refusing to accept more than 
a fair rent. The stimulus thus re- 
ceived by the Irish, and their grati- 
tude consequent on it, cannot be ex 
ceeded in any country.”"—(P. 86). 

But as it is plain that no legisla- 
tive enactments can secure a wise, 
humane, resident, and considerate 
race of landlords in Ireland, and as 
it is plain that “the temptation to 
raise rents is constantly pressing ina 
country like Ireland, where the occu- 
pation of lands extends to the whole 
of the peasantry, and where the pos- 
session of land is permitted to be of such 
vital importance to the peasantry, as to 
answer the promise. of any rent which 
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may be asked,” we must consider 
what it is that prevents the introduc- 
tion into that country of such denants 
as we see in Scotland, who are ca- 
pable of improving the land, and 
bettering their own condition at the 
same time, even when living under 
bad landlords. 


V. On this point there is no diffi- 
culty, “many proprietors have en- 
deavoured to entice Scotch and Eng- 
lish farmers to settle on their es- 
tates; but although they offered 
them farms at fair rents, and with 
good leases, they have rarely succeeded 
in their wishes. The nature and ex- 
tent of agrarian crime has, in almost 
every instance, alarmed the Scotch 
and English, both as to the security 
of their lives and properties; and 
thus the advantage which would 
arise from the example of the most 
wealthy and skilful agriculturists in 
the world, is lost to Ireland. The 
temptation which the half-cultivated, 
but fertile lands, and the cheap la- 
bour of Ireland, hold out to the 
British capitalist, are nuilified by the 
excited and disturbed state in which, 
through the dread of destitution, the pea- 
santry are constantly kept.” 

“ Sligo, F. 42.—I could, said Mr Dod- 
well, mention several instances where indi- 
viduals have been prevented from investing 
capital in the united farms of several ejected 
tenants, through the fear of outrages. It 
has been attempted, but in vain, to intro- 
duce experienced farmers, men of money and 
information. Scotchmen have applied to 


me for large farms, and I have accepted . 


their offers with pleasure ; but before taking 
possession, they have been frightened at the 
state of things, and withdrawn; they had 
reason to think they would not be safe.” 

‘* King’s Co. F. 63.— We are perfectly sa- 
tisfied that strangers will not bring capital to 
employ on farms ix any part of the south of 
Ireland, from fear of the insecurity of their 
property. If this barony did not share in 
the general opinion entertained in England, 
that Ireland is unsafe for person and proper- 
ty, there would be no reason for English 
capital and farmers keeping away from it.” 
—(Messrs Mendith, Sealy, Fitzgerald). 

In short, ‘‘ for one who has made the 
attempt to settle in Ireland, thousands have 
abandoned the idea upon reading the ac- 
counts of that country which appear in the 
English newspapers. Persons brought up 


in a country in which security for persons 
and property is all but perfect, could not be 
induced to. settle in a country of which they 
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know nothing but reports of misery, pover- 
ty, and crime.” —(P. 88). 


VI. The same causes act with 
equal force to discourage all other 
profitable application of capital in 
Ireland. ‘ The excessive desire of 
the peasantry for land has been even 
more powerful in its effects on 


trade and manufactures than upon’ 


agriculture. By perpetuating po- 
verty, it has prevented domestic 
trade, and by exciting to crime, it has 
prevented the establishment of ma- 
nufactures,” 


‘* Domestic trade can scarcely exist in a 
country like Ireland, where the working 
classes are kept in abject poverty, where 
there is scarcely any middling class, and no 
wealthy class except the proprietors of land. 
Thus the agricultural villages, which are to 
be found in England in every direction, and 
only three or four miles apart, do not exist 
in Ireland.” ‘* Great endeavours have been 
made by the Legislature, from time to time, 
to encourage a greater consumption in Ire- 
land of those articles which pay custom and 
excise duties in England, and with this view 
duties have been abolished on some articles, 
and reduced in others. But these attempts 
have been futile, as all future attempts will 
be, while the Irish peasant’s contract is, the 
cheapest food, and the smallest quantity of 
it, which will sustain life.” 

Again, ‘‘ the limited extent of manufac- 
tures in Ireland is entirely owing to the 
want of capital among the Irish, and to the 
opinion which the English and Scotch en- 
tertain of the insecurity of person and pro- 
perty in that country.”—‘ Kilkenny, F. 
47. Ihave met with manufacturers in the 
north of England, who have declared to me 
that they would be delighted to avail them- 
selves of the great water-power, and cheap 
labour of this country, and that nothing but 
the unsettled state of the country prevented 
their doing so.” (Mr Robbin of Firgrove). 

*© Queen's Co. F. 56.—One or two 
years ago, an English company intended to 
establish a cotton manufactory at Mount- 
math, but the project was abandoned from 
want of confidence in the tranquillity of the 
county.” (Mr Wray). 

“ Tipperary, F. 69.—An Englishman 
came to take a mill at Bakerstoun, near 
Holycross ; he arrived at night at Thursk, 
and was so alarmed at the disturbance in the 
town, that he turned back the next morning, 
without looking at the mills.” 

‘* A native of Great Britain, who pos- 
sesses a manufactory in one of the principal 


towns in Ireland, told me that he had often 
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been asked by English and Scotch manu- 
facturers, whether it would be safe for them 
to establish works in the rural districts of 
Ireland, and that he had felt compelled to 
dissuade them from the attempt. He felt 
that it would be dangerous to have dealings 
in the relation of capitalist and workmen 
with a people who had by necessity been 
taught to make and execute laws in defiance 
of those made by the legislature.”——(P. 93). 


We shall pause here to ask a single 
question. The evils of the state of 
Ireland having been thus distinctly 
traced to the general and well-found- 
ed terror of misery and starvation, 
which pervades the mass of the peo- 
ple, and to their consequent despe- 
rate eagerness to get settled, on any 
terms, upon the land, will it be be- 
lieved, in future ages, that the col- 
lective wisdom of the British domi- 
nions, assembled in a reformed Par- 
liament in the year 1836, could de- 
vise no better topic on which to 
determine the policy to be pursued 
towards Ireland, than the question, 
whether L.50,000 a-year of the tithes, 
payable in that country, should re- 
main with the clergy, or be trans- 
ferred to the schoolmasters, in the 
years 1873? Our readers, we hope, 
are not to be taken in by Lord Glen- 
elg and others, who tell them that 
the question is, whether the school- 
masters shall have the money—that 
sum, or a much larger sum, was 
offered for their use instanter ; the 
peint in dispute is, whether it shall 
be transferred to them from the 
Protestant clergy? Now, we do not 
ask at present, whether this is wise 
or just; but we ask, what can it sigs 
nify ? Can it assuage the fear of star- 
vation? Can it check the ruinous 
bidding for land? Can it lessen the 
horrors of ejection? Can it touch 
the system of nominal rents? Can 
it break down the combinations 
among the peasantry, or the barriers 
which these combinations present 
to the influx of British capital? It 
is said, that it will tranquillize the 
minds of the people, by showing 
them that their religion is duly re- 
garded by the State, and so pacify 
the country, and show the introduc- 
tion of improvements. But can any 


_man of common sense suppose, that 


it will tranquillize the mind of an 
Irish peasant, who sees starvation 
impending over his head in 1836, to 
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tell him ‘that his grandson in 1873 
shall be educated at the cost of the 
Protestant clergy ? 

It is said, however, that the princi- 
ple is important, of letting the Irish 
people understand, that they are not 
called on to pay to the support of a 
religion which they do not profess, 
without receiving some equivalent 
in the shape of instruction. We shall 
say something of this principle, and 
of its proper application in lreland, 
presently; but for the present let 
us suppose the whole Protestant 
clergy turned out of Ireland, and the 
whole tithes transferred to the Ca- 
tholic priests. How would this af- 
fect the relation of the peasantry ¢o 
their landlords, their eagerness to be 
settled on the land, and their wildand 
lawless efforts to keep their posses- 
sion, from which we have seen that 
the evils of their country flow? The 
tithes are only a purt of their rent, and 
the part of it which, if they knew 
their own interests, they would pay 
the most readily, because it is the 
only part which must be spent among 
themselves. The clamour about 
tithes is recent and incidental. The 
real grievance lies in the relation 
between landlord and tenant, and 
would be untouched if the tithes 
were abolished to-morrow, and 
transferred either to the Catholic 
priests, or (what seems at the pre- 
sent moment more probable) to the 
pockets of the landlords. We have 
seen that the outrages, connected 
with the taking of land, go on in dis- 
tricts where the tithes are never sought. 
We have seen that “ the cause” for 
which the Irish peasantry have com- 
bined, and for which the Whitefeet 
and the Terry Alts risk their lives, 
is not the cause of the Catholic reli- 
gion. It-is the cause of the redundant 
starving population, destitute of re- 
sources, unprotected by the law, and 
clinging with desperate tenacity to 
the land. “ Nine-tenths of the out- 
rages,” let it never be forgotten, * are 
committed by Catholics on Catholics, and 
have not the slightest connexion with 
religious feeling ;” and “ political out- 
rages do not bear the proportion of 
one per cent to crimes connected 
with land-holding.” In these cir- 


cumstances, to dispute about the 
transference of any part of the bur- 
dens, which the possession of the 
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land imposes, from any one party to 
another, is about as much to the 
purpose as a dispute among physi- 
cians about the proper remedy fora 
scratch on the finger, when their 
patient is dying of the plague. We 
should have thought that the expe- 
rience of the Catholic Emancipation 
bill and its results, might have taught 
our legislators how much of tran- 
quillity is to be expected from expe- 
dients to keep men in good- humour, 
when starvation is staring them in 
the face, and we do nothing to avertit. 

Mr Revans is a man of this world, 
and fixes his attention on practical 
grievances, knowing that a govern- 
ment which can remove these will 
sooner or later cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of the demagogue 
and the agitator. ‘“ The anxiety of 
the peasantry to hold land,” says he, 
‘is in some cases the immediate 
cause, and in others, by creating 
nominal rents, the indirect cause 
of the evils of Ireland.” “ This great 
anxiety arises from the dread of 
prospective destitution. The evils 
originate in a feeling of insecurity in 
the minds of the peasantry as to the 
continuation of their present sub- 
sistence. if the peasantry could feel 
secure of a subsistence, equal to that 
which they at present possess, they 
would cease to commit crimes, 
and to bid excessive rents, and thus 
the obstacles to their future im- 
provement would be removed, and 
each succeeding day would witness 
an increase in production and in 
comfort. 


* The remedy for these evils consists in 
the creation, in the minds of the peasantry, 
of the feeling that they cannot starve’ — 
(i. e, that they shall not be allowed to 
starve )—** or be driven to beg or steal. To 
produce the desired feeling of security, so- 
ciety must ensure to every man, destituteof 
the means of providing it for himself, a pro- 
vision at the public expense, equal to the 
present subsistence of the peasantry. The 
legislature must confer on every man the 
right to demand the provision ; for if it be in 
any one’s power to refuse him the provision, 
the feeling of security will not be created.” 
“* The only mode of giving the security to 
every man, without the danger of creating 
idleness, and without extending the provision 
to those who have other means, is by ad- 
ministering it in asylums. In order to 
create the feeling of security it is not neces- 
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sary that many should enter the establish- 
ments. It is only necessary that every man 
should feel that he has a jegal right to the 
shelter and food which they afford,”—P, 
95-7. 

‘* The effect of establishing houses of refuge 
generally throughout Ireland would be,” 
our author confidently anticipates, ‘‘ a very 
rapid diminution of atrocious crimes. To 
conceive the effect, we have only to com- 
pare the condition of the ejected tenant now, 
with his condition if such an asylum were 
ready to receive him, At present he knows 
not whither to turn. He is without the 
means to purchase food and shelter for his 
wife and helpless family, and as he has no 
immediate prospect of employment or of 
another farm, they must wander about the 
country in cold and misery, begging food and 
shelter. Would he not be more than hu- 
man if he could witness the misery, the re- 
sulting sickness, and perhaps the death of 
those he loves, and not be urged by exaspe- 
ration to crimes of violence? But his feel- 
ings would be very different if he knew that, 
within a few miles of him, there was a good 
house ready for the reception of his family, 
in which they could obtain food and clothing 
equal to that to which they had been accus- 
tomed, and in which they may remain till he 
can procure employment or another holding : 
—that he need not seek admission into 
the asylum #& a degraded man, but may 
demand it as his right ; that it is a refuge 
intended for the unfortunate, that every one 
who cannot obtain equal food, clothing, and 
shelter, to that which is provided in it, is 
considered unfortunate ; and that the restric- 
tions to which he ard his family will be sub- 
jected are only such as are requisite to pre- 
vent the idle and dissolute from preferring 
the provision it affords to a life of industry. 

‘* Three months rarely pass without two 
or three families in each district being eject- 
ed from their holdings, One or two of 
them entering the establishments, and re- 
porting on the comfort and kind treatment 
in them, would he sufficient to give a feeling 
of security to the peasantry, that their situ- 
ation will not be much more painful than 
at present, although they are dispossessed of 
their land. When this feeling has been 
generated, the peasantry will no longer deem 
ejectment from land deserving of the cruel- 
ties which they would inflict upon those 
who cause .their ejectment. But if the 
peasantry could not be appeased by a provi- 
sion in the house of refuge only equal to 
that which they are now allowed to retain 
out of the produce of their lands, it will only 
be necessary to relax the rules of the house, 
and improve the diet, until it becomes a 
matter of indifference to them whether they 
retain their lands, or, losing them, accept 
the public provision=at least until their 
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preference for the lands becomes incapable 
of exciting them to acts of violence.” —* If 
crime occurs, it is a proof that the system 
in the house of refuge is too rigid. If a 
large number enter the house, it is a proof 
that the system is too lax. The control 
which the workhouse system affords is both 
perfect and simple.”—(P. 106.) 

‘“‘ There are frequently times when their 
wretchedness would drive many of them to 
seek the shelter of a house of industry, viz. 
during sickness and in winter. The Irish 
labourer might go into the house of refuge 
for a week at any time, as his cabin could 
not be injured by his absence. It contains 
nothing which could be stolen or injured. 
He scarcely need close the door when he 
leaves it. After a few of them had been in 
the house of refuge, and felt the comfort it 
afforded, and had ascertained that they could 
return to it with their families whenever 
work should fail to give them an equal sub- 
sistence, the whole class would become less 
solicitous to obtainland. It would cease to 
be of vital importance.”—‘‘ Thus, while 
the small tenants would be less anxious to 
retain their farms, the labourers would be 
rather careless about obtaining them. No- 
minal rents would therefore be quickly at an 
end. It is the constant pressure of the 
casual labourers which causes the excessive 
bidding for land.” —( P.109). 


It is obvious, from what has been 
already said, that if, by means of a 
public provision for ejected tenants 
and unemployed labourers, the feel- 
ing in the peasantry which prompts 
them to combine to support one 
another in the possession of land 
could be obliterated, and these 
combinations broken up, the land- 
lords would be at liberty to get their 
lands gradually into the hands of 
men of skill and capital; most of 
the class that are now tenants would 
soon find regular employment in 
the service of these farmers, and the 
produce of the soil being increased, 
the country pacified, and manu- 
facturers induced to settle in it, 
a greater population than at present 
exists might be maintained in com- 
fort. The influx of skill and capital 
is all that is wanted, and the only 
barrier is the disturbed state of the 
country, resulting from the feeling 
of insecurity, and dread of starva- 
tion or beggary. 

Now, that it is in the power of a 
public provision for the poor effec- 
tually to obliterate all desire for ob- 
taining land in thé lower orders of 
the peasantry, Mr Revatre thinks 
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decidedly proved, first, by referring 
to the state of England before the 
43d of Elizabeth was passed, when 
“the peasantry of England appear 
to have possessed the same extreme 
desire to obtain land, and conse- 
quently the same willingness to sub- 
mit to exorbitant rents which now 
characterise the Irish peasantry,” 
but which has long since disap- 
peared in England; and, secondly 
(what is still more to the purpose), 
by referring to facts within his own 
cognizance, in his capacity of Se- 
cretary to the English Poor Law 
Commission, and recorded in the 
Appendix A to the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Poor Laws 
in England and Wales, from which 
it appears “ that it is even possible, 
by a public provision, fo make the pea- 
santry refuse to hold land when given to 
them rent free, together with imple- 
ments and seeds for its cultivation. 
Such was the result of the vicious 
system of cut-door relief adopted 
in England during the last thirty 
years. The peasantry refused to 
hold land, lest they should weaken 
their claim to parish support.” Yet 
even this vicious and excessive 
public provision was compatible 
with progressive prosperity in the 
country, and, as we have formerly 
shown, with an efficient “ prevent- 
ive check” on the population. 

For example, ‘‘East Susser, A. 198. 
—Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce cottage allotments, but they 
have been unsuccessful. The labour- 
ers show a decided reluctance to 
tire them; they think it might 
diminish their claim to relief.” 
‘© Kent, Tenterden, 211—A small 
farm of 27 acres has been hired for 
the purpose of letting out small 
allotments to the labourers, the 
parish advancing £1, and not propo- 
sing a reduction of allowances, and fix- 
ing the rent at £1 and 15s. per acre, 
free of all charges; the men, however, 
refuse to take land.” “ Trowbridge, 
442 —Seven acres of land were hired 
by the parish, and were given out in 
Jots of 30 or 40 perches or more, 
free of rent, tools found, no conditions 
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made. The people appeared very 
indifferent about it, and did not take 
much trouble to cultivate it. The 
experiment is considered a total 
failure, and is about to be abandon< 
ed.” *—(P. 113). 

We need hardly follow Mr Re- 
vans in his argument to show that 
it would be no hardship on the 
Irish landlord, under a diminished 
competition for his land, to exchange 
his nominal rent for a real rent, 
equal to that part of the nominal 
one, which he could ever expect to 
realize—with a fair prospect of the gra- 
dual introduction of a better class of ten- 
ants and an improved cultivation. 

Neither do we think it necessary 
to dwell on the question, whether 
the Irish peasantry will willingly 
enter an asylum. We have sufti- 
cient experience of some such in- 
stitutions in this country, to know 
that, although there may be objec- 
tion at first, and with some indivi- 
duals, of peculiar characters, per- 
manently, the great majority will 
very soon have no scruples. Almost 
the only place in Ireland where the 
experiment seems to have been 
tried is Lisburn, in Antrim, where 
the statement is—* The poor who 
are destitute are anxious for lodging 
in the poor-house of the Charitable 
Society; but we do not find that 
those who can live elsewhere are 
anxious to enter it.”—(P. 1104). 

It is much more important to look 
forward to the opposite difficulty, 
which will immediately be started— 
that the labourers will depend too 
much on the house of refuge, and 
that the burden thrown on them 
will be intolerable. “ A regulation 
which engages or promises to re- 
lieve all who cannot obtain work,” 
says Mr Glassford, an author whom 
we highly respect, although we can 
have no doubt of the error of his 
views in regard to poor-rates, “ must 
end in the ruin of the mass of Ja- 
bourers.” 

In answer to this, we do not now 
revert to the question formerly pro- 
posed. Ifso, why have not the mass 
of the labourers in England, who 





* We are well aware that, in other instances, this experiment has been successful, and 


been very effectual in lessening the burden on the poor rates. 


But all that concerns us at 


present js the general indifference about the possession of land, which is observed in a pea- 


santry protected by a poor-rate. 
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have lived under this regulation 250 
years, been long since ruined? But 
we request the particular attention 
of our readers to the answer given 
by Mr Revans, who does not tell us 
what will be, or may be, or must be, 
but what zs the practical effect of 
such an asylum as he recommends on 
the able-bodied poor. The argu- 


ment ad esse ab posse, we apprehend 
to be good logic. 


*T lately inspected, with the assistant 
Commissioner for that district, several work- 
houses in Nottingham, with the diet of one 
of which I was particularly struck. 

“The breakfast consisted of bread and 
milk. The dinner of meat and vegetables 
three or four days in the week, on the other 
days of soup, and vegetables, and plum- 
dumplings. The supper of bread and milk, 
and bread, and cheese, and beer on alternate 
nights. Every inmate is allowed as much 
food as he chooses to eat. For the quality 
of the food I can vouch, as I carefully in- 
spected the provisions. The bread was 
made of the best wheaten flour, and better 
could not be found at the table of any per- 
son in the county. The milk was excellent ; 
the cheese was as good as Derbyshire can 
produce. The meat was of prime quality ; 
and, to the old people, mixed tea at eight 
shillings the pound was given. In fine, I 
believe, that few persons whose incomes do 
not exceed L.500 a-year, fare better than 
the inmates of that work-house, with the 
exception of having meat every day for din- 
ner. The master informed us that feather- 
beds only are used in that house. Besides 
the good fare, and the freedom from work, 
the sexes are not separated by day or by 
night. Although superfluous, my friend 
asked the master if he thought the la- 
bourers earning their subsistence in the 
district fared equally well with the in- 
mates of this house. He answered, cer- 
tainly not, their fare is many degrees 
worse. J then asked him, whether able-bodied 
persons often applied for admission? He 
said, very rarely. I asked him, if he impos- 
ed hard work? He told me he had no 
incans of setting the people to work. I 
asked him how he accounted for the able- 
bodied labourers not applying for admission 
to such a comfortable asylum.—‘ Oh! sir,’ 
said he, ‘ I keep the hey of the door, and I 
very seldom allow the able-bodied people to 
go out, which they don’t like; so if they 
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can possibly live out, they won’t come in.? 
He told us that this house Lelonged to fifteen 
parishes—that he had rarely known it to be 
full—and that it would only hold eighty 
people.” 

‘©The Rev. Charles Clarke, who had, for 
many years, been a guardian of the poor in 
the incorporation of Mudford and Lothing- 
Jand in Suffolk, told me, during the poor law 
enquiry, that the practice in that hundred 
had, for many years, been to refuse relief to 
the able-bodied out of the work-house; and 
that the able-bodied would never enter when 
they could procure the ordinary wages of the 
country, though with those wages they could 
only obtain a subsistence many degrees in- 
Serior to that given in the work-house. The 
fare of Mudford and Lothingland was, in 
every respect, equal to that in Nottingham- 
shire, with, I think, the addition of meat 
every day in the week. The inmates were 
not required to work. Smoking and beer 
were allowed, and there was no separation 
of sexes; but freedom of egress and in- 
gress to the able-bodied was strictly prohibit- 
ed. This restriction is the check which 
can, with success, be opposed to idleness, 
and without the slightest danger of evil.* 

“* Many tales are told of the anxiety of 
persons to enter the work-house, and the 
difficulty of getting them out when once 
they get in. These tales mostly relate to 
places which existed before the amended 
laws were put in force, and should rather be 
termed parish lodging-houses, in which 
persons can live rent free, than work-houses. 
In most of them restriction as to ingress 
and egress is extremely slight, whilst to 
others, there is neither master, matron, nor 
door porter. 

‘¢ The impression that the working classes 
are very desirous to obtain the public pro- 
vision, has been generated by the large 
number who, in the southern counties of 
England, have, from the commencement of 
this century, till the amendment of the poor 
laws, received relief from the rates. This 
impression ts erroneous. The working 
classes did not seek the parish aid; it was 
forced upon them by their employers, who 
seem to have used every effort to pauperize 
them.. The evils of the poor Jaw system 
commenced about 1796, during the rise in 
the price of corn, which lasted with little 
intermission till 1812. It did not commence, 
be it remembered, by the desire of the labour- 
ers, but by a general combination of their 
employers, who resorted to the scale system, 





* Of course, these work-houses are not held out. as models, and other restrictions on 
the relief of able-bodied persons are highly expedient; the cases are quoted only as the 


strongest illustrations of the principle. 
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to avoid raising wages in proportion to the 
increased price of corn; and, from that time 
to the present, a constant war has been hept 
up by the employers, in many parts of Eng- 
land, against those labourers who struggled 
against receiving pay from the poor'’s 
rates.” 


In another place Mr Revans states 
that if we deduct the payment of 
wages through the poor’s rates, since 
1796, and allow for the differences 
of population, and of the prices of 
corn, and for the better provision, 
which it became “necessary, as well 
as safe, to give to the destitute as 
the condition of the whole labouring 
classes improved,” and for the many 
extraneous expenses which have, 
during the last century, been charg- 
ed on the poor rate (such e.g. as 
costs of prosecutions and of popu- 
lation returns), we shall find that 
they had ‘‘preity well reached their 
greatest height in 1680.” “Iam my- 
self strongly of opinion, that the 
proportion of the population receiv- 
ing parish relief had not increased 
during the century ending in 1790.” 

After these statements from the 
Secretary to the Poor Law Enquiry, 
we do trust we may say, that the 
“‘ plaie devorante” has been probed, 
the abuse of the English Poor Laws 
been separated from their legitimate 
application, and that the clamour 
which had been raised against them 
will never frighten Englishmen from 
their propriety again. 

In Scotland it is well known that 
the practice of relieving able-bodied 
men from the poor’s rate has hardly 
ever been introduced, and that on 
occasion of any unusual scarcity of 
employment, voluntary subscrip- 
tions to set on foot public works 
have frequently been substituted. 
The doctrines of the economists 
have sunk deep into the minds of 
the upper classes in this part of the 
country, and there has been much 
misapprehension, and a morbid fear, 
of the poor’s rate. These terrors, we 
hope, will now pass off; and we 
have no doubt that our author is 
perfectly right in his view, that 
relief to the able-bodied is quite 
safe, and often beneficial, when 
they are strictly confined within four 
walls. We rejoice to find also, from 
what he says (p. 130), that he thinks 
relief to the infirm or disabled poor 
(including, we trust, widows and 
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orphans) may be in most cases 
safely given in their own houses. If 
the Poor Law Commissioners act 
on these principles they may confer 
an important benefit on the country. 
But if they insist on indiscriminately 
forcing into work-houses the infirm 
and helpless poor of good characters, 
we are confident that they wiil 
cruelly aggravate their sufferings, 
not only without benefit, but with 
injury to the community at large. 
We observe, by a pamphlet lately 
published by Mr Leslie, vestryman 
of St George’s parish in London, 
that the plausible argument against 
the principle of a poor’s rate, drawn 
from the gradual extension of the 
numbers claiming and receiving re« 
lief, has still great weight with 
official persons in England, and that 
tables are elaborately constructed, 
in proof of this extension, in-all the 
countries into which the system has 
been introduced, to terrify the rate- 
payers over England and weaken the 
Opposition to certain parts of the 
new law. But we pertectly agree 
with the Morning Chronicle in 
maintaining that all these statements 
are quite irrelevant. If the circum- 
stances of these countries were 
fully known, we have little doubt 
that it would be found that the same 
fallacy exists there, as has been 
pointed out by Mr Revans in Eng- 
Jand. It is not that the proportion 
of real paupers has increased, but 
that the employers of labourers have 
had the address to shift the burden 
of the wages of labour, in a great 
measure, from themselves to the 
rate-payers, and to convert regularly 
employed Jabourers, against their 
will, into paupers. Of this there 
will always be a risk, and it is the 
business of legislation to provide 
against it, and to protect the inte- 
rests of the rate-payers against the 
encroachments of the farmers and 
manufacturers and other capitalists 
who employ the labourers, as well 
as against imposture and idleness 
among the paupers themselves. But 
the evils resulting from these abuses 
of the poor rate are trifles in com- 
parison with those which result 
from leaving the poor, in a densely 
peopled country and complex state 
of society, to the voluntary principle 
of charity. The main question, in 
judging of the expediency of the 
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provision for the poor in any such 
country is, not what proportion do 
the paupers bear to the population, 
but what proportion does the 
population bear to the demand for 
Jabour, and the means of subsistence, 
in the country? Does it become 
redundant? Is destitution continually 
on the increase? Are the lives of 
the poor continually shortened by 
cold and hunger? Is the property 
of the rich continually endangered 
by vagrancy and lawless combina- 
tions? Isa military force continually 
required to coerce an excessive 
population rendered desperate by 
misery? Are the energies of the 
country crippled, and its resources 
withered, by this continually in- 
creasing wretchedness and disorder, 
and by the efforts necessary to 
repress it? These are the evils of a 
truly redundant population. Unless 
it has produced these, a poor rate 
has not made the population redun- 
dant, and unless it has done that, it 
may indeed have been partially 
imposed, or injudiciously distribut- 
ed, but the idea of its having been 
nationally injurious is a mere 
chimera. 

When we compare the state of 
Ireland, where the poor have no 
protection, where all the evils we 
have enumerated exist in such in- 
tensity, and are so distinctly traced 
to the absence of such protection, 
with the state of England, where the 
poor have been protected by the 
jaw for 250 years, where their 
standard of comfort is high, their 
artificial wants numerous, their 
habits orderly, their temper tranquil, 
their numbers duly limited (the excess, 
wherever observed, being always by 
importation from Ireland),—where 
capital is safe, military force, in 
ordinary circumstances, needless, 
wealth unbounded, and every kind 
of enterprise carried on with a 
facility and a spirit elsewhere un- 
known—we may well say of our 
countrymen 


‘¢ O fortunati nimium, sua si bona norint.” 


And it does seem to us that nothing 
short of that national insanity which 
seems to be sometimes the precur- 
sor of national ruin, can tempt us to 
meddle with that corner-stone of 
the artificial structure of our society 
—the legal protection of our poor. 
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Next, as to the expense of the 
proposed establishments in Ireland : 


‘© The expenditure will consist of the cost 
of erecting and fitting up houses for the re- 
ception of the destitute, and the expense of 
maintaining the buildings, the establish- 
ments, and the inmates. 

‘* The expense of erecting houses will of 
course be a single and final charge, the ex- 
pense of maintaining them and their estab- 
lishments will be a fixed annual charge, and 
the expense of maintaining the inmates a 
fluctuating annual charge. 

“ With respect to the cost of erecting 
houses, if one is placed in the centre of each 
district of 100 square miles, they will be ten 
miles apart and sufficiently numerous. As 
the radius of the circle is five miles, no per- 
son will be more than five miles from an 
asylum. The area of Ireland will give about 
500 such districts, and consequently about 
500 establishments will be required. Ido 
not think it will be wise to place the estab- 
lishments more distant from each other than 
ten miles. The excuse for vagrancy will 
not be destroyed if they are much further 
apart.” ‘* Moreover, the important effects 
to be produced upon crime, rents, and wages, 
might be endangered if the establishment 
were much more distant. The peasantry 
would not become accustomed to them, and 
in going to them they would be leaving the 
neighbourhood of their friends. These risks 
would not be compensated by any saving 
which could possibly arise from the reduc- 
tion in the number of the establishments.” 
** In many districts buildings already exist 
capable of being converted into asylums for 
the destitute, and sufficiently large for dis- 
tricts of 100 square miles each. Such 
buildings might frequently be obtained at 
one-fourth the cost of erecting them. A 
house capable of holding 200 persons would 
be quite sufficient for the demands of each 
district of 100 square miles, excepting when 
the district includes a town over 15,000 
or 20,000 inhabitants, of which size there 
are not twenty towns in Ireland.” 

“, . « Itis scarcely possible that I 
can be wrong in stating, that houses for each 
district, capable of holding 200 persons, will 
be sufficient. The earnings of the members 
of a labourer’s family in Ireland, with the 
exception of those of the able-bodied men, 
are not worthy of consideration—if, there- 
fore, the able-bodied men were received into 
institutions, relief might be given in food to 
their wives and children at their homes, 
without any danger of relief being mixed 
with wages, or of persons living upon the 
public provision instead of by industry. The 
head of the family would always be anxious 
to leave the House, and would do so as soon 
as he could get employment, and the moment 
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that he left the house the relief given to his 
wife and children might be withheld. 

** As 500 houses, capable of containing 
200 each, would be capable of holding 
100,000 persons, if able-bodied men only 
were received into them, estimating each 
family at five, a father, mother, and three 
children, the house-room would be sufficient 
with safety to administer relief, both out and 
in- door, to 500,000 persons. Towhich num- 
ber may be added 200,000 or 300,000 infirm 
through age or accident, who might, in case 
of emergency, safely be relieved at their 
houses. Thus, with such establishments, 
relief might be safely administered to 800,000 
persons, or to one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland. I have made this caleu- 
lation merely to show the efficiency of the 
establishments I propose. 

‘¢ The estimate for building and finishing 
a work-house in England, capable of holding 
200 persons, is something less than L.2000. 
In Ireland, stones fit for such buildings are 
to be found every where in abundance, la- 
bour is much cheaper than in England; and 
from the rude nature of their habitations, 
accommodation for the peasantry need not 
be so costly as for English labourers. The 
plan adopted in England of purchasing ex- 
isting premises, which may frequently be 
bought for a fourth of the cost of erecting, 
and made suitable at a trifling expense, might 
By such 


constantly be adopted in Ireland. 
a course the supply of houses might be great- 


ly reduced below one million. The expense 
of maintaining the inmates would of course 
depend upon their numbers. The cost, per 
head, however, will not exceed 6d. per week 
each, or 26s. a-year. . . « 

** At 6d. per head, L.500,000 a-year 
will maintain a permanent body of 400,000 
persons, as well as the most comfortable of 
the Irish peasantry are now maintained. 
To estimate the annual expenditure at 
L.500,000 will, T think, be a great exag- 
geration.” We suspect that the expenses 
are here under-estimated, but we are like- 
wise satisfied that the sum, which may 
easily be had for the purpose, when its im- 
portance is made manifest, is also under- 
estimated. 

** The opponents of Irish poor laws state, 
that the non-existence of a middle class to 
form local boards of superintendence is fatal 
to every plan. I do not believe that any 
district exists in Ireland of 100 square miles, 
in which four or five persons cannot be found 
fit to superintend the administration of re- 
lief. But I have to propose a plan which 
will not require local superintendence—a 
plan which was most successfully adopted 
for many years at the work-house of Oswest- 
ry,in Shropshire, It was the custom of the 
parish of Oswestry to contract for the feeding 
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of all the parishioners, who might avail 
themselves of the workhouse during the 
Ce 

** In Ireland it will soon be perceived that 
the risk is not greater than is incurred by 
those who farm the tolls of roads, bridges, 
canals, or fees of any description, that there 
is an average number, above or below which 
the applicants do not vary, and that upon an 
average of the whole year, the inmates each 
week will not greatly vary. With districts 
containing 100 square miles each, one con- 
tractor might easily supply nine work-houses, 
as there will be that number within a circle 
of 10 miles round each centre. Fifty con- 
tractors might therefore supply the work- 
houses of the whole of Ireland. Under such 
a system there could not be any loss to the 
country by peculation ; and it would be the 
duty of the master of the house to see that 
the contractor gave the quality of provisions, 
and in such rations as were specified in his 
contract. A board of guardians might be 
created in each district, to receive and en- 
quireinto the complaints of the inmates, and 
to see that the contractor fulfilled his agree- 
ee 


Lastly, “ the mode of supplying 
the fund for building houses of re- 
fuge in Ireland, and for maintaining 
them and their inmates, is a point of 
some difficulty.” 


‘* Treland,” says Mr Revans, ‘* affords 
ample evidence of the probability of failure 
of the Voluntary Principle. Even in the 
large towns, it is with the greatest difficulty 
that the funds for the support of the mendi- 
city institutions can be collected. The sub- 
scriptions to the Dublin Mendicity have 
decreased one-half in a few years. The 
dispensaries, which partly depend on dona- 
tions, are frequently discontinued, owing to 
the impossibility of collecting funds for their 
support; in the immense county of Mayo 
private charity can only support three dis- 
pensaries. The support of the destitute, and 
the education of the poorer classes, are of 
too much importance to society to be con- 
signed to the mercy of this fantastic princi- 
ple. What would be said of any man who 
should propose to place the judicial establish- 
ments of the country, the army or the navy, 
on such a tenure? What would a large 
portion of this country say to subjecting the 
Church Establishment to this sort of sup- 
port? Yet the support of the destitute, and 
the education of the poor are in every respect 
of as great national importance as the esta- 
blishments I have named.”’—(P. 133-4.) 


The fund, being compulsory, 
may be local or general. Mr Re- 
vans states various arguments 
against its being made local in Ire- 
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land as it is in Britain. On this 
there may be some difference of opi- 
nion; but we have no doubt he is 
right in saying, that in England 
‘* much property nearly escapes 
payment towards the relief of the 
poor. The fixed property, land and 
buildings, bear nearly the whole 
burden. There is a sentimental ex- 
pression, that every man has a claim 
on the land for support, in which 
there is as much reason as there 
would be in the assertion, that every 
man has a claim on the cotton fac- 
tories for support.” As we are not 
of the French school of economists, 
' we agree with our author in this. 
“ The support of the poor is as much 
the duty of every individual in the 
country as the support of the judi- 
cial establishments, the army and 
navy. The only mode by which the 
burden can be made to fall equally 
upon all, is by placing it on the same 
fund as those establishments, viz. on 
the general Exchequer, which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, reaches every 
individual.” 

He goes on to say, that he believes 
a successful opposition would be 
made to the introduction of relief 
for the destitute in Ireland, if it 
were proposed to raise the requisite 
sum in Ireland itself; that it must 
therefore be raised chiefly in Great 
Britain; that Ireland, in her present 
state, costs Britain L.1,500,000 a- 
year for military and police; that 
“it would be well to try whether 
L.500,000 a-year, employed to pre- 
vent the fear of destitution, which 
is the ground of inquietude, would 
not be more effectual than three 
times the sum expended to coerce 
those who will net starve quietly; 
and that he cannot believe, that the 
people who gave L.20,000,000 with- 
-out a murmur to sever the chains of 
the negro, will object to giving half 
the interest of that sum annually to 
assist those whom their money has 
been so lavishly expended to de- 
grade.” 

In truth, let it only be made clear 
to the minds of the people in this 
country, that the money will really 
go to benefit the poor of Ireland, 
and we are confident that it will be 
given, not only with cheerfulness, 
but with real pleasure. 
be denied, that we owe Ireland 
many “a day in haryest.” In for- 
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mer times she has been grievously 
oppressed and misgoverned; since 
that time is past, the sufferings of 
her poor have been too long disrc- 
garded ; and yet when we reckon 
our claims to national distinction, in 
science or literature, in arts or in 
arms, we have many and weighty 
obligations to confess. That the ori- 
ginal outlay for the commencement 
of the establishments, and at least 
one-half of their annual expendi- 
ture, should be borne by this coun- 
try, we have not the smallest doubt; 
but we cannot think it right to let 
the Irish landholders escape without 
imposing on them, at least in a cer- 
tain degree, a peculiar burden which 
hitherto, as a body, they have miser- 
ably neglected; nor shall we ever 
think that justice is done to Ireland 
until we see the absentee proprie- 
tors compelled by the law to return 
regularly, in the shape of a poor’s 


‘rate, a part of the funds which they 


draw from their unfortunate country. 

After the work-houses are built, 
L.500,000 a-year from this country, 
and half that sum levied on the pro- 
perty of Ireland, would, in all pre- 
bability, be sufficient to maintain 
them in useful operation for the re- 
lief, both of the suffering poor, and 
of those by whom their wants are 
now charitably but irregularly and 
inadequately supplied. 

We find in the work before us a 
valuable hint by way of encourage- 
ment to British liberality. “If the 
English and Scotch do not directly 
undertake the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, expedients in the shape of 
government loans (which will never 
be repaid) will take ten times the 
amount from their pockets, and they 
will have the discomfiture of findin 
that their money has been lavishly 
expended to the benefit of a few in- 
dividuals, while the miseries of the 
poor remain without mitigation! 
There are many hands ready to 
grasp such loans, and many jobs are 
preparing in the shape of reclaiming 
waste lands and constructing public 
works. Of the money so granted, 


_L.99 will go to increase rent rolls 


for I..1 which benefits the poor. 
Ireland has ever been the land of 
jobs.”—(P. 140.) 

‘¢ Every attempt at forcing capital into 
Ireland must fail. Remove the impediment 
to its entrance — insecurity of person and 
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property—and it will enter in its best shape ; 
it will enter with its possessors, each with 
his skill and methodical habits, with which 
only can labour be productive. It is almost 
impossible for a government to manage the 
outlay of capital with success. This no 
people understand better than the English ; 
and of this impossibility Ireland has given 
ample proof. For the improvement of that 
country much public money has been ex- 
pended, and what is the result? Let us 
turn, however, to England. For her canals, 
railroads, bridges, docks and harbours, how 
much money has been voted by the Legis- 
lature? Contracting railroads and canals 
will not lead to the rise of large manufactur- 
ing towns—constructing harbours and docks 
will not bring shipping into them. The 
Bridgewater canal was not the cause of the 
trade of Manchester, but the consequence. 
The fine docks at Liverpool did not cause 
the shipping to frequent that port; the 
number of ships required for the trade 
caused the creation of the docks. The 
Irish might be the first to exclaim against 
the fallacy of public works being the source 
of prosperity. They ought to know, by 
sad experience, that they are valuable only 
as its indications. If they are the source of 
prosperity, why is the sole commerce on the 
two beautiful canals which run west from 
Dublin confined to half a dozen boat-loads 
of turf in a week? Similar exemplifica- 
tions of the adage of the ‘ cart before the 
horse’ are every where to be seen in Ireland. 
If England were to expend her whole capi- 
tal upon public works in Ireland, contractors 
would be enriched, and if the waste lands 
were reclaimed, the rent rolls of the wealthy 
might be increased, but the labouring classes 
would not be benefited thereby,—they would 
then, as now, be eonfined to a bare subsist- 
ence of potatoes.” 

‘* A poor law must be the ground of im- 
provement in Ireland. Until a provision 
shall be created for the destitute, legislating 
for that country is like building on the 
sands.” ‘‘ If the moral incubus, the feeling 
of insecurity as to the continuation of their 
subsistence—be removed from the minds of 
the working classes of Ireland, that country 
will rapidly improve. Her people are clever, 
frugal, and industrious. They want but the 
same assistance that the people of Great 
Britain possesses, and under which they 
have flourished beyond any country in Eu- 
rope, to become the Sister Isle in the best 
sense of the term—sister in peace and pros- 
perity—sister in a happy and flourishing po- 
pulation.”—(P. 151.) 

Here, however, we must revert to 
what we formerly observed, that Mr 
Revans has limited his view too 
much to the beneficial effect of a 
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poor rate on the present generation, 
He has clearly pointed out in what 
manner a poor rate may be applied, 
with a perfectly reasonable prospect 
of not only relieving the present 
misery of the country, but removing 
that dread of destitution, from which 
all the obstructions to the introduc- 
tion of capital, and the encourage- 
ment of industry, and the prosperity 
of the present inhabitants of Ireland 
proceed. But all this does not prove 
that, after another generation, when 
capital shall have entered, and 
production been increased, and a 
season of prosperity been passed, 
the ever-prolific “ principle of po- 
pulation,” advancing by. strides 
which no productive powers can 
equal, may not engender a mass 
of destitution similar to that which 
at present exists. The mere in- 
crease of the resources and wealth 
of a country does not necessarily 
imply that its population — increa- 
sing in a still greater ratio—may 
not press more and more on its 
means of subsistence; and if a 
poor law be really a bounty on po- 
pulation, any increase of comfort 
and prosperity which can result 
even from an increase of wealth, 
consequent on its enactment, must 
be soon followed by a greater and 
more enduring load of suffering. 
Therefore it was, that we began 
this discussion by a refutation of 
that ruinous doctrine as to the 
effects of a poor law, and by a 
statement of evidence by which we 
think it proved, that its influence on 
the rising generation is just the reverse 
of that which has been so often as- 
cribed to it—that by relieving des- 
titution it prevents degradation, 
and by preventing degradation it 
strengthens the previntive check on 
population; and that if wisely ad- 
ministered, it is the only security to 
which we can trust, in a complex 
state of society, not only for re- 
moving the fear of starvation and 
all its attendant evils from the pre- 
sent race of Irishmen, but for 
inspiring the next generation with 
artificial wants, and preparing them 
for religious and moral instruction, 
and preventing them from ever 
again pressing, as they now do, on 
the means of subsistence in the 
country. 

But after all, many of our rea- 
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ders may be disposed to put more 
faith in a much shorter and sim- 
pler process of reasoning. Anx- 
ious as all Englishmen are (what- 
ever Mr O’Connell may think *) 
to see justice really done to Ire- 
land, they will ask, Why should 
the suffering poor of Ireland be de- 
prived of that protection from the 
law, which has been so long granted 
to those of England and of Scotland ? 
“ They have most need of bless- 
ing;” and unless it be distinctly 

roved that greater evils must ine- 
vitably follow, let us treat them as 
we treat our own poor in similar 
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circumstances, and trust to Provi- 
dence for the result. The onus pro« 
bandi does not rest with us; it reste 
clearly and undeniably with those 
who would dissuade us from cloth- 
ing the naked and feeding the 
hungry, in the only way in which 
it can be efficiently, and uniformly, 
and permanently done; and, so far 
as we have ever been able to under- 
stand the statements by which the 
general principle of a poor law is 
opposed, we have given our reasons 
for believing, not only that they are 
uncertain or erroneous, but that they 
are the very reverse of the truth. 
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FRANCIS DE LA NOUE. 


Tuere are a multitude of heroic 
and romantic characters of French 
history that are not known except by 
name, aod not even to this extent, 
popularly. The heroes of British 
story have been offered by Shaks- 
peare, and lately by Scott, and by 


many intervening authors, to the ad- 
miration and sympathies of their 
succeeding posterities. But the long 
lapse of time, which furnishes Eng- 
lish poets and romance writers with 
their richest materials and most ge- 
nuine inspirations, is a blank in 
French literature. The occurrence 
of such names as Du Guesclin, De 
La Tremouille, the Constable Bour- 
bon, Bayard, Garton de _ Foix, 
Strozzi, or La Noue, with many 
others, in the quaint pages of old 
chronicles, or in the philosophic 
analysis of more modern histories, 
leaves the reader still ignorant of the 
lives of these heroes. Their cha- 
racters belong indeed more perfectly 
to romance than to any soberer re- 
: 


cord. The whole period in which 
they flourished can no otherwise be 
represented by history than a living 
man can be represented by a lifeless 
skeleton. Instead of the grand and 
measured march of state policy, the 
historian has, during this epoch, to 
paint the passions, the contests, the 
feats, and prowess of individuals. 
There aretoo many striking portraits, 
too many detached scenes of stirring 
interest to be described with effect in 
one great historical piece. Here, 
then, poetry and the drama come na- 
turally into the aid of history, and 
their ministration is absolutely es- 
sential to give a just and vivid pice 
ture ofthe time. But in France the 
Academy established by Richelieu, 
excluded all themes from elegant 
literature which were not borrowed 
from a remote classical antiquity, or 
treated after scholastic rules of com- 
position. French story, therefore, 
so teeming in moving and heroic 
adventures, was rejected as unfit 





* It is idle to declaim against O’Connell. 


He is but ‘a necessity of his time ”—a 


study for those who would benefit Iweland, but neither a guide nor a serious obstruction. 
He is a personification of the discontent of his countrymen. He represents their sense 
of injury, their talent, their ambition, their energy and (the truth must be told) their fre- 
quent inconsistency and absurdity, and misapprehension of the cause of their misfortunes, 
“* the blind groping of Homer’s Cyclops round the walls of his cave.” Without the ambi- 
tion we could not have the energy, and without the energy we could not have the prospect 
of improvement and prosperity. His personal ambition cannot be gratified, but if the 
causes of the feelings which he represents, and to which he owes his importance, can be 


detected, and the proper remedies appli¢®, it will not long stand in the way of the improve- 
ment of his country. 
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matter by the academic taste, and 
so utterly neglected by writers of 
imagination. A rich field of subjects, 
the most picturesque and popular, 
remains consequently unexplored. 
It is too late at present for the French 
to make a national literature out of 
the events of their early history, 
which they ought to have done two 
centuries ago. All the past, previous 
to their first revolution, is to the 
people unknown. The ancient he- 
roes of France are not familiar but 
strange names, and their achieve- 
ments, instead of being domestic 
topics, household themes current 
among the very populace of the 
land, appear to the unlearned, when 
spoken of or alluded to, to be rather 
“curiosities ” belonging to antiqua- 
rian research. We therefore intend 
occasionally to rescue the biography 
of certain French worthies of the 
chivalric times from the dusty old 
Chronicles in which they have lain 
so many ages quietly interred. The 
author of the “ Huguenot Captain” 
has shown how interesting such 
subjects can be made. The present 
sketch belongs to the same historical 
period that that writer has so ably 
traversed. We have in consequence 
confined ourselves strictly to the 
events personal to our hero; but we 
trust that even on this narrow scale 
we have been able to presenta series 
of adventures, and to exhibit anoble 
character, which will not be without 
interest and entertainment for our 
readers. 


Francis de la Noue was a gentle- 
man of Brittany, of a noble but not 
otherwise illustrious family. He was 
born in the year 1531, and was sent 
young into Italy (according to the 
custom of the age), to accomplish 
himself in martial exercises. On his 
return, he became the favourite page 
of Henry II., and with him made the 
campaigns of Picardy and the fron- 
tiers of Flanders. The King was so 
attached to his young page, that he 
could hardly bear him out of his 
presence, and took every opportu- 
nity of extolling his juvenile feats of 
arms. “If La Noue had broken one 
lance,” says Brantome, “‘ the King 
would declare he had broken 
three.” — 

In the year 1567 he first becomes 
conspicuous. France had been 
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torn since the time of Francis I. by 
religious dissensions. In the reign 
of Charles 1X. these broke out into 
civil war between the Catholic and 
Calvinist parties. La Noue very 
early adopted the doctrines of the 
latter, and, joining their standard, 
was present at the first campaign of 
the Prince of Condé and Coligni. At 
the commencement of the second 
civil war, he was eent by these 
chiefs to surprise Orleans with the 
merest handful of men. But “ num- 
bers,” says D’Aubigny, were never 
taken much into account by La 
Noue. Not being able to take the 
place by force, he had recourse to a 
stratagem which was attended with 
great personal risk. He disguised 
himself in the dress of a peasant, aud 
entered the town unsuspected. The 
greater part of the inhabitants being 
inclined to Protestantism, he confer- 
red with the mayor, who was at th+: 
head of the reformed in the town, 
and persuaded him so to act in con- 
cert with himself, that his little band, 
on approaching the city, found its 
gates open. The town was in this 
manner captured without the loss of 
a single man on either side. 

It is not our design to recount all 
the campaigns down to the year 
1570, in which the hero of this brief 
sketch distinguished himself. In the 
year 1569 happened the famous 
fight of Jarnac. The Prince of Con- 
dé commanded the Protestants, and 
the Duke of Anjou, the king’s bro- 
ther, the Catholics. The Prince was 
defeated, and fell, and La Noue, at 
the beginning of the enccunter 
being thrown from his horse, was 
taken prisoner. When he was 
brought into the enemy’s camp, the 
Duke of Anjou, indignant that one 
who had received so many favours 
from Henry II. should be found 
constantly in arms against the Court, 
determined he should be shot as a 
rebel. But Martigne, a generous 
soldier, and experienced captain of 
the Catholic party, saved him by his 
intercession, and procured him his 
liberty by an exchange. In the 
same year we find him again among 
the most active and enterprising of 
the Protestant leaders. At the siege 
of Potiers, undertaken by Coligni, 
he was wounded ; and at the battle 
of Moncontour again taken prisoner. 
He here found it somewhat more 
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difficult to effect an exchange. Stroz- tain, to oppose La Noue. The Ca- 


zi, a distinguished Catholic officer, 
son of the famous chief of that name, 
had been made prisoner by the Pro- 
testunts. They offered him in ex- 
change for La Noue, but the Cardi- 
nal of Lorraine objected, saying, 
“there were many Strozzi’s in 
France, but only one La Noue.” The 
friends of Strozzi, however, at last 
made the Cardinal yield to the pro- 
position. Strozzi was then at La 
Rochelle, so ill as not to be able to 
move from his bed without danger. 
Nevertheless, the Rochellois, impa- 
tient to have La Noue again among 
them, insisted onthe sick and wound- 
ed man departing immediately. La 
Noue, hearing this, with that gene- 
rosity which marked his character, 
declared his resolution of remaining 
in the hands of the enemy till Stroz 
zi had recovered his strength, 
though it was possible he might 
never recover, and La Noue, by his 
humanity, might forfeit his liberty. 
In the year 1570 begins his more 
distinguished career. The Protes- 
tants had just then met with con- 
siderable losses. They had failed 
at Poitiers, and been beaten at 
Montcontour. They had lost Lussig- 
nan and Chatelrand, two import- 
ant posts; Marans, in Poitou, and 
the isles of Saintonge, had been 
seized by the royal army, and La 
Rochelle, their principal stronghold, 
was strictly invested by land, and 
reduced to great extremities. Under 
these circumstances, La Noue was 
sent into Poitou to revive the for- 
tunes of his party in that quarter. 
His first object was, to master the 
posts by which La Rochelle was 
held in astate of blockade, and this 
he did with surprising rapidity and 
success. Noaille fell on the first as- 
sault. Marans, a strong and import- 
ant post, only held out for a few 
days. The Bastile, another, and still 
stronger fortress in the neighbour- 
hood, hearing of its fate, surrender- 
ed. The castle of Charon, and all 
the little forts which then environed 
La Rochelle, fell in succession ; and 
the town of Olonne, or Sables, the 
richest in the province, situated on 
the sea-coast, was taken by assault, 
being attacked both by sea and by 
land, after an obstinate resistance. 
To arrest the progress of these ra- 
pid successes, the Duke of Anjou 
sent Puigaillard, a renowned cap- 
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tholic general had taken a fortress 
called Lucon. La Noue designed to 
retake it, but at the same time to 
avoid, if possible, an action. Pui- 
gaillard, confident in superior num- 
bers, wished to force him to one, and 
conducted a march for that purpose 
so secretly and rapidly, that the Pro- 
testants were obliged either to re- 
treat, or to give battle. La Noue, 
after some consideration, finding the 
disposition of his troops good, and 
knowing the enemy must be fa- 
tigued with their forced march, re- 
solved upon the latter. He drew up 
his little force among the vines with 
which the country all around was 

covered. A corps of arquebusiers 
and thirty gendarmes were posted 
in advance; these were supported 
by fifteen more, and another body of 
forty supported them in the rear. 

The infantry were drawn up to the 

right inasquare. La Noue took his 

own station with the élite of his ca- 

valry, between Lucon and the army 

of the enemy. This disposition of 
his miniature army wasas bold as it 

was perilous, as it cut off retreat 

should he be defeated, but it was ab- 

solutely necessary, for he could thus 

succour the troops before Lucon, 

should they be pressed upon by the 

garrison, or support the infantry, if 
need were. Puigaillard had only 
time to draw up his infantry in a 

plain close by. Some regiments of 
cavalry advancing to protect this 
body, were suddenly attacked by La 
Noue before they had time to form, 
and thrown into the greatest disor- 
der. Being rallied, they were again 
attacked with still more impetuosity, 
and driven back upon the infantry, 
whom they threw all into confusion, 
broke up the ranks, and scattered 
the whole body. The fight now, on 
the part of the Catholics, was only 
sustained by the volunteers. They 
resisted long and obstinately, but 
knowing that their cavalry and in- 
fantry were already routed, they at 
last yielded, having done enough to 
prove their high spirit, and gain the 
personal glory which in war is more 
coveted even than victory. The 
slaughter was considerable. The 
Germans, recollecting the battle of 
Montcontour, gave no quarter, and it 
was only with difficulty that La Noue 
could extricate a few Catholics out 
of their hands, The loss of the’royal- 
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ist army was 800 killed, and 500 
prisoners, with 16 banners, and 2 
standards. The town of Lucon made 
no farther resistance, but opened its 

ates, and La Noue generously al- 
owed the garrison to march out with 
all their baggage. He here also gave 
a signal instance of his fidelity to his 
word. The commandant complain- 
ed to him, that notwithstanding his 
promise, his baggage had been taken 
from him, upon which La Noue 
ransomed a prisoner, that he might 
pay him fous hundred golden 
crowns, at which the commandant 
valued his loss. 

He followed up this victory by 
laying siege to Fontenay Le Compte. 
Here, whilst examining attentively 
the place where he intended to dress 
a battery, and not heeding a shower 
of shot which was falling about him, 
he received a ball in the arm, which 
fractured a bone. He was obliged 
to have the arm amputated, and it 
was replaced by one of iron, which 
— him the name of bras de fer. 

e could afterwards almost make as 
good use of the iron arm as the other, 
and when mounted always held the 
bridle of his horse with it. 

The Protestant party was now 
again ascendant in Poitou; and Co- 
ligni, in spite of his many defeats, 
was more formidable than ever. He 
appeared on the eve of carrying the 
war into the vicinity of Paris, and 
one greet battle gained by him 
would perhaps have established the 
reign of Protestantism in France for 
ever. The court saw the danger, 
and to avert it, negotiated and con- 
cluded that treacherous peace which 
ended in the Massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew. Happily, La Noue escaped 
the fate of Coligni, in which he would 
have shared had he remained in 
France. He was invited by Count 
Louis of Nassau, one of the chiefs 
of the war against the Spanish party 
in the Low Countries, to take the se- 
cond in command under himself. 
La Noue accepted the offer, and du- 
ring his absence in the Netherlands 
the massacre took place. 

The Catholic party began soon, 
however, to perceive, that their dia- 
bolical wickedness had not extirpat- 
ed heresy. The inhabitants of La 
Rochelle rejected the commandant 
sent them by the King, and were on 
the point of proceeding to open 
war. To avert this, the court had 
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recourse to La Noue to negotiate 
for them. He had just returned 
from the siege of Mons, which he 
had sustained a long time against 
the numerous army of the Duke of 
Alva, expecting succour from Co- 
ligni, according to the promise of the 
King. He capitulated only at the 
last moment, when he could barely 
obtain his life and liberty. The 
Spaniards conducted him to the 
frontiers of Picardy, but even here 
he was notin safety. He had learnt, 
a few days before, the news of the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, and 
doubted not that, being the most con- 
siderable of the Calvinists, the 
court would seek to destroy him by 
all means. He had not money 
enough to take refuge in Germany 
or England, and even if he had had, 
he would have run great risks in tra- 
versing France to reach those coun- 
tries. To arrive at La Rochelle was 
equally difficult. In this perplexity 
he had recourse to Leanor of Or- 
leans, Duke de Longueville, with 
whom he had formerly lived in in« 
timacy. But as he knew the Duke 
had received signal favours from the 
chief actors in the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, this step was also at- 
tended with great peril. Yet, as he 
says himself, finding it impossible to 
do better,heresolved to throw himself 
on the generosity of the Duke. He 
arrived at the chateau unexpectedly, 
and Longueville did not attempt to 
conceal his displeasure on seeing 
him. He had in fact received ex- 
press orders from the King and 
Queen and Duke of Anjou, to have 
La Noue assassinated if he entered 
Picardy. But he was not the man to 
obey such commands. His first sur 
prise being over, he led his unwel< 
come guest to his cabinet, where he 
showed him the written orders of the 
King. La Noue, considering this as 
sentence of death, fell on his knees, 
not to implore mercy, but that he 
might die in that posture. Longue- 
ville immediately raised him, telling 
him he deserved death for doubdng 
of his friendship. He then conceale 
him so secretly in his chateau, that 
even the servants knew nothing of 
his presence. 

Mean time every attempt at nego- 
tiating with the Rochellois having 
failed, the court bethought them o 
having recourse to the influence of 
La Noue, whom his high reputation 
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pointed out as the actual chief of the 
Calvinists. The orders for his assassi- 
nation were therefore recalled, and 
Longueville was directed, should he 
fall into his hands, to invite him, in 
name of the King, to the court. The 
Duke accordingly persuaded him to 
go to Paris, and furnished him with 
the means necessary to appear as 
was befitting his condition. Before 
his guest departed, he gave him this 
advice: “ Take care that you speak 
advisedly to the King ; you must not 
expect to find him the same gentle 
and benign monarch as before. Since 
the Massacre of the St Bartholomew, 
he has become more bitter and irri- 
table, than he was ever mild.” 

At the Louvre, La Noue was re- 
ceived with great distinction. He 
found himself among the friends and 
companions of his youth. With the 
Guises especially he had formerly 
lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy, and it will be seen that even 
in them civil wars and religious ma- 
lignity had not quelled all senti- 
ments of generosity and friendship ; 
much less in La Noue. Though a 
zealous Protestant he desired no- 


thing more ardently than to live at 
peace with the Catholics; and if his 
sentiments were shocked and har- 
rowed at the horrors of the late mas- 


sacre, his judgment was cool 
enough to perceive that, if liberty of 
conscience could be secured, that 
hideous event afforded no just pre- 
text for renewing the calamities of 
civil war. When the court therefore 
proposed to him to undertake the 
negotiation with the Rochellois, he 
made the only reasonable objection, 
viz. that he could not rely upon its 
sincerity. Entreaties, protestations, 
and promises, at last overcame his 
scruples: He only implored that he 
might not be placed in the light of 


seeming a traitor to the reformed. 


cause, or be made instrumental in 
deceiving his own party. Guadague, 
an Italian priest, was given him no- 
minally as a colleague, but really as 
a spy upon all his movements, and 
La Noue expressed his satisfaction 
at having a witness of his honesty 
and good faith. 

On his arrival at La Rochelle, he 
was received with great haughtiness 
and resentment. The authorities re- 
fused to open their gates to him, and 
the deputies accosted him with the 
most reproachful taunts: La Noue 
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urged his past services as a proof of 
his devotion to the common cause, 
and holding out his iron arm, asked 
if he who had lost an arm in fighting 
their battles could be capable of be- 
traying them with his tongue? In 
reply they pretended not to recog- 
nise him. ‘ We recollect well,” said 
they, “a certain La Noue, but he was 
a very different person from you. 
He was our great friend, who by his 
virtues, constancy, and experience, 
defended our lives. He was a mo- 
de} of honour, and would not have 
undertaken to betray us with fine 
words, as the man before us has 
done, He resembles him indeed in 
face, but not in mind.” La Noue, 
however, gained so much by his pa- 
tience, that the deputies consented 
to carry his demands before the 
Senate, and brought back the follow. 
ing answer: “That he might choose 
either to énter the city as a private 
individual, when a suitable provision 
would be made for him in recom- 
pense for his past services, or take 
the command of the garrison, which 
all unanimously desired him to do, 
or embark in a vessel which should 
be furnished him for England, where 
he would find himself among his 
friends.” After conferring with 
Guadague on the subject, La Noue, 
by his advice, accepted the com- 
mand, as giving him the most influ- 
ence over the citizens. 

Shortly after the siege of La Ro- 
chelle commenced (not the last and 
famous one), of which we cannot 
afford here to speak, La Noue sus- 
tained his difficult character of friend 
to both parties to the satisfaction of 
each. Whilst he devoted all his 
energies to the defence of the city, 
he was constant in his endeavours 
to make the citizens listen to the 
advantageous terms of peace that 
were offered them. He felt his po- 
sition, however, extremely painful. 
By many he was regarded with an 
evil eye. The Calvinist ministers, 
who had great authority, most vio~ 
lently opposed him. They endea- 
voured even to excite the people 
against him; but the frequent sorties 
which he headed, which were full of 
dazzling adventure and success—his 
immense activity in all which con- 
cerned the defence of the city—and 
the personal exposure to danger 
which he seemed to court, had gain- 
ed him the enthusiastic affection and 
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admiration of the citizens and garri- 
son. On one occasion, when a small 
party had unadvisedly made a sortie 
contrary to his orders, and were on 
the point of being cut to pieces, La 
Noue sallied out at the head of an- 
other party to their rescue. The 
combat in which he got engaged 
lasted five hours, and the besiegers 
were beaten and driven from all 
their positions. Notwithstanding, 
however, his services, his voice in 
the council was drowned by those 
of the preachers, who treated him 
with undisguised insult. A certain 
minister, named La Place, pushed his 
brutality so far, that, finding La 
Noue unmoved by his abusive Jan- 
guage, he struck him in the face. 
But the hero—in this instance most 
especially deserving that name— 
preserved his temper unruffled, pre- 
vented his attendants from instantly 
avenging the outrage, and quietly 
recommended the enraged minister 
to go home to his wife. 

All hopes of peace being at an 
end, La Noue was obliged, by his 
promise to the King, to leave La 
Rochelle and come into the Catholic 
camp. The citizens saw him depart 
with regret, and the Royalists re- 
joiced that they had deprived the 
Rochellois of their most skilful 
leader. Both parties united in ]laud- 
ing his conduct as a model of honour 
and good faith ; and he himself felt 
his mind greatly lightened by being 
relieved from his twofold charge. 
He had been so oppressed by his 
double responsibility—by the fear of 
not fulfilling his engagement towards 
the King, or of compromising the 
interests of the Calvinists when a 
single false step would have made 
him appear treacherous—that he de- 
clared the burden too heavy for 
him, and that nothing but religious 
principle prevented him from seek- 
ing a voluntary death. 

He did not remain long in inacti- 
vity, for the court still continued in- 
sincere. Peace had been made with 
the Rochellois on their own terms. A 
clandestine attempt to violate it, and 
to surprise their city, forced La 
Noue again to take arms, and place 
himself at the head of the Calvinists; 
and in the year 1574 he took, either 
in person or by captains under his 
command, the towns of Lussignan, 
Melle, and Fontenay, in Poitou, and 
Pons, Tournai, Charante, Royan, 
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Talmont, St Jean d’ Angeli, and Bont- 
levilie, in the provinces of Saintonge 
and Avgoumvis. The joy which 
these brilliant successes caused the 
Protestants was somewhat damped 
by the death of De la Cusse, one of 
their most famous captains, who was 
killed in an assault upon a liitle 
bourg. He seems to have had a pre- 
sentiment of his death, for in his 
boots was discovered the following 
epitaph :— 


“ Desine migrantem lugere viater et ho-- 
pes, 
Non cario patria, me caret ille magis.” 


Charles IX. was now dead, and 
was succeeded by Henry II!., the 
former Duke of Aujou. He was at 
this time in Poland, having been 
elected King of that country. The 
Queen-mother, Catherine of Medi- 
cis, pretending a desire that the new 
reign should open under peaceful 
auspices, concluded a truce with La 
Noue for two months; but the King, 
arriving in France, determined tho- 
roughly to put down the Calvinists, 
and for that purpose sent the Duke 
of Montpensier with a large army 
into Pvitou, and prepared to take 
the field himselfin Languedoc. The 
Duke’s campaign was successful. 
He took the towns of Fontenay and 
Lussignan, from the latter of which 
sprung the illustrious house which 
had given kings to Cyprus and Jeru- 
salem. In Languedoc the King was 
not so fortunate. He abandoned the 
siege of Livron, after having been 
mocked at and insulted by the citi- 
zens. Alluding to his effeminate ha- 
bits, they hung out a puppet dressed 
like a woman over the walls, with 
the name of the King affixed to it 
in large letters. 

At this time a new party sprung 
up in France, called the Politiques. 
It consisted of those moderate Ca- 
tholics who desired that a certain 
degree of toleration should be grant- 
ed to the Huguenots, and by ali 
means to avoid new civil wars. The 
Duke of Alencon, from personal mo- 
tives, placed himself at the head of 
this party, and published openly his 
design of making common cause 
with the Calvinists. At the same 
period, the Prince de Condé, who 
had taken refuge in Germany, col. 
lected, by the aid of John Casimir, 
the Palatine, a considerable force, 
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and was marching into France. The 
King of Navarre had escaped into 
Guienne, and made public profes- 
sion of the Reformed faith. La Noue 
had also joined the Duke of Alencon. 
Mezerai says that “his presence 
alone was worth a whole army.” 
He had quitted La Rochelle, dis- 
“usted with the violent parties that 
divided the councils of that little re- 
public. But no sooner was he gone 
than his loss was sensibly felt, and 
he received continual letters from 
the authorities soliciting his advice 
and intervention. Every thing 
threatened a more formidable war 
than had yet broken out, and the ad- 
vantage appeared to be on the side 
of the Protestants. But Catherine 
of Medicis, who knew the objects of 
Alengon to be personal, knew also 
liow to satisfy him. He was offered 
Angouleme, Anjou, and some other 
places, asthe price of peace. Tothe 
Prince of Condé Peronne was to be 
ceded, and the Palatine John Casimir 
received 300,000 francs to defray the 
expenses of his expedition. On these 
terms peace was concluded, without 
any regard to the interests or safety 
of the Protestants, The formation 
of the famous league followed. The 
States were assembled, and it was 
resolved that the Catholic religion 
should be the only tolerated religion 
of France, which was tantamount to 
declaring a war of extermination 
against the Calvinists. This resolu- 
tion was followed up by an imme- 
diate levying of armies. One under 
Monsieur, now Duke of Aujou, was 
sent to besiege La Charite, and an- 
other under the Duke of Mayenne 
was destined for Poitou. 

The storm which seemed destined 
to burst upon and annihilate the Pro- 
testants, called forth all the energies 
of La Noue. Though he had al- 
ready exvended the greater part of 
his estates in contributing to defray 
the expenses of the civil wars, which 
frequently left him without the 
means of providing for his personal 
wants, he now Jevied a body of two 
hundred horse from his personal re« 
sources. With these he joined the 
king of Navarre in Guienne. The 
King, not having money to requite 
this signal service, made him a grant 

- of some lands on his own domains. 
La Noue, with unexampled disinter- 
estedness, refused to accept of it. He 
told the King, that when he should 

“be in a situation to indulge in such 
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liberalities, he should feel honoured 
in being beholden to him, but that, 
if at present he recompensed all his 
servants with equal generosity, he 
would deprive himself of the means 
of supporting the war. 

The court, however, was still 
anxious, for subtle purposes, to main- 
tain peace. Henry III., and the 
Queen- mother, were fearful that a 
successful war would throw an over- 
whelming power into the hands of 
the Leaguers, and for this reason, de-« 
sired to avert hostilities. It was with 
La Noue that the negotiations took 
place, for although the King of Na- 
varre and the Prince of Condé were 
nominally, he was really the head of 
the reformed party. The eyes of 
all France were fixed upon him. He 
had the confidence of both parties. 
He daily received envoys and pri- 
vate letters from the King and 
Queen, and communications from all 
the Protestant provinces of France, 
all expressive of the high esteem and 
confidence which his virtues and mi- 
litary qualities inspired. Doubtless, 
he would not have hesitated a mo« 
ment in rejecting all overtures for 
peace, if the means of the Calvinists 
had been at all adequate to sustain 
the war. But the King of Navarre 
was without money and without 
men. The Prince of Condé was in 
the same condition. The royalist 
armies were strong in numbers, well 
equipped, and well commanded. 
Besides, the Duke D’Amville, a Poli- 
tique, who had till now joined with 
the Protestants, had been won over 
by the Leaguers. All this decided 
La Noue to accept of the terms 
which were offered. They were ra- 
tified merely in time to prevent a 
general action. Chatillon, the son 
of Coligni, had hastily raised an army 
and had marched upon Montpelier, 
which D’Amville held besieged. 
Both sides had prepared for battle, 
and the first shots had been exchang- 
ed, when La Noue, arriving in haste, 
galloped between the two armies, 
and, holding up a parchment in his 
hands, cried out “ Peace, peace!” 

. The next military exploits of this 
hero were in the Low Countries. He 
had been invited by the States to 
take a command there, and as he 
considered the peace pretty firmly 
established in France, he willingly 
accepted of the invitation. The first 
action in which he was engaged was 
before Louvain. He had approach 
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ed the town with the design of see 

ing if he could with advantage be- 
siege it; when the garrison, indig- 
nant that an enemy should come so 
near their walls, sallied out in great 
force, and attacked him. Afier a 
battle which lasted some hours, they 
were completely beaten, and oblig- 
ed to flee into the city. He then 
marched upon the castle of Bins, 
which was taken after asiege of 14 
days. Linken, Watenen, and the 
Castle of Cassel yielded immediate. 
ly afterwards to his arms, whieh 
brought the whole of the surround- 
ing country into obedience to the 
States. Wesbeck, a town situated 
on the Lis, was next attacked. The 
church of this place, which had been 
fortified and put into a state of de- 
fence, was on one side of the river, 
and the castle on the other. La 
Noue commenced his attack on the 
church at daybreak, and after a hard 
contest, took it by four o’clock in 
the afternoon. He then crossed the 
river with 600 horse and 400 infant- 
ry, designing to besiege Hellewin. 
Oo his road he fell in with a body of 
twelve hundred cavalry, command- 
ed by the Duke of Ascot. He at- 
tacked them without hesitation, and 
defeated them with very little loss. 
Being unprepared for the sudden 
charge that was made upon them, 
they fled to Hellewin, and spread 
such alarm, that the garrison aban- 
doned the town, and it fell into the 
bands of La Noue. Westennis, and 
several other places, although capa- 
ble of resistance, panic-struck at the 
rapidity of his successes, surrender- 
ed at his approach. But the most 
important service he rendered to 
the States was the surprising of 
Nienoven, which was strongly gar- 
risoned, and under the command of 
Count Egmont. La Noue, making 
a sudden and rapid march on the 
place, arrived there by night, and 
without losing a moment's time, 
sent a party who were provided with 
ladders to escalade the walls. Hap- 
pily they discovered immediately 
where the /fosses were fordable, and 
fixing their ladders against the wall, 
mounted without causing any alarm. 
The first in the city seized upon one 
of its gates, by mastering the small 
guard placed there. This was done 
before any resistance could be made, 
and La Noue and his cavalry being 
on the alert, were in Nienoven five 
minutes after the escaladers. All this 
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happened so suddenly, that Count 
Egmont, who was in his bed, had no 
notice that the town was captured, 
till La Noue was walking up his 
stairs into his bedchamber. Being 
roused by the noise at his door, he 
jumped out of bed, and seeing La 
Noue before him : ** Comment, Mon- 
seiur,” said he, “ mes gens n’ont ils pas 
combattus 2?” ** Que voulez vous,” replied 
La Noue; “ces sont les traits de la 
guerre.” 

To fullow up this important suc- 
cess, he immediately laid siege to 
Engelmunster, a strong fort in pos- 
session of the Spaniards. The 
trenches were already opened, and 
the fire from the batteries began to 
make impression, when La Noue de- 
termined on an attempt to surprise 
Lille. He took with him only a 
small force, and left the rest behind 
to prosecute the siege of Engelmun- 
ster; but hearing, on his road, that 
the Marquis of Richebourg had 
reached Lille with a large army, he 
was obliged to retreat hastily, and 
also to leave the major part of his 
infantry, who were too fatigued to 
continue their march, behind him. 
Being returned to Engelmunster, he 
ordered that the bridge over the 
river Mandere, on which the fort is 
situated, should be destroyed. This 
order was not obeyed, and Riche- 
bourg arriving almost immediately 
efter, by a shorter road through the 
town of Courtray, then held by the 
Spaniards, he easily drove the guard, 
which defended the bridge, befure 
him. La Noue instantly brought up 
about 600 infantry and two troops 
of cavalry to oppose him. With 
these he sustained an action against 
immensely superior numbers for a 
long time. To lengthen out the 
combat, as he expected every mi- 
nute the arrival of the infantry he 
had left behind him, he ordered his 
Scotch arquebusiers not to fire all 
together, but one after another, so 
that they might have time to reload 
their pieces. But this order also 
was disobeyed. Having discharged 
their arquebuses in one volley, 
they were furiously charged by the 
enemy and completely routed. La 
Noue was now abandoned by all but 
the cavalry, commanded by his son 
Oclet de La Noue, Tiligny, and a 
few skeleton companies of French, 
about twelve or fifteen men strong, 
each. Yet he continued to resist 


with effect. But finding at last all 
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his efforts in vain, he ordered his 
80a to retreat with the cavalry, and 
he himself, with his handfui of men, 
fought his way back to his guns, 
where he resolved to take his stand, 
and defend them to the last extremi- 
ty. He here contrived to keep the 
enemy at bay for more than an 
hour, a great length of time consid- 
ering the numbers he made head 
agaiust. All the chroniclers of the 
time speak with high admiration of 
the valour he here displayed, and 
with which he inspired his little 
band, of the skill with which he 
eluded the charges of the enemy, 
and the promptitude with which he 
rallied his men when they were 
thrown into disorder. He had al- 
ways considered it disgraceful for ‘a 
commander to lose his guns, and re- 
solved to perish in defending them ; 
and this would undoubtedly have 
been his fate if he had not been left 
alone in a charge he was resisting, 
and taken prisoner. 

“ Richebourg,” says.the Cardinal 
Bentigvolio, “ stained the glory of 
having deprived the States of their 
greatest general by the harsh man- 
ner in which he treated his prison- 
er.” Instead of keeping him in his 
own custody, as he was entitled to 
do, he delivered him into the hands 
of the Duke of Parma. The Duke, 
admiring his great qualities, was at 
first inclined to treat him generous- 
ly. But orders from the court of 
Spain obliged him to act with cruel 
and unnecessary rigour. La Noue 
was confined for five years in a dun- 
geon, which seemed to be expressly 
chosen to terminate his existence. 
He was not suffered to stir out for 
the slightest exercise, and besides 
the unwholesome air of his cell, its 
walls dripped with humidity, and its 
roof was broken, so that he was not 
even sheltered from the weather. 
Yet, although frequently suffering 
from fever and rheumatic pains, his 
letters to his wife and son,even when 
mentioning these sufferings, are full 
of cheerfulness. The energy and 
activity of his mind supplied him 
with resources. To solace the tedi- 
ous misery of his prison hours, he 
wrote two works—his Discours Po- 
litiques and Militaires, and his Ob- 
servations of Guicharditis’ History 
of thé Italian Wars. Speaking of 
these works, Bentigvolio says, that 
their author “ knew how to handle 
the pen as well as the sword, and 
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that he would have been, had the 
times permitted, as distinguished in 
peace as he was in war.” 

Nothing proves so much the value 
set upon La Noue by the Spaniards 
as the difficulty which had to be 
overcome to procure his liberty, and 
the hard conditions with which it 
was accompanied. The King of Na- 
varre, the Prince of Condé, the Dukes 
of Lorraine and Guise, the Prince of 
Orange, and Queen Elizabeth, nego- 
tiated with the Court of Spain a long 
time to obtain it, in vain. He was 
set at liberty at last on the following 
conditions :—That he should never 
again bear arms against the Court of 
Spain or against the Dukes of Lor- 
raine and Guise; that the King of 
Navarre should pledge his posses 
sions in the Low Countries for the 
sum of 300,000 golden crowns, as 
the price of his ransom; and that 
La Noue should leave his son as a 
hostage in the hands of the Dake of 
Lorraine for the space of one year. 

On his enlargement new honours 
and new difficulties awaited him. 
William De la Mare, Duke de Bouil- 
lon, and Sovereign of Sedan and 
Raucourt, dying, appointed in his 
will La Noue as guardian to his 
daughter and heiress, Charlotte De 
la Mare, with the government of all 
his vast possessions till the lady mar- 
ried or became of age. But it hap- 
pened that at his death Bouillon was 
at war with the Dukes of Lorraine 
and Guise. This did not, however, 
prevent La Noue from accepting the 
charge, and he published a long ma- 
nifesto to justify himself on the oc- 
casion. We will pass over all that 
part of it which is proper only for 
casuists to decide upon, and confine 
his justification to this—that he could 
not, without the basest ingratitude, 
leave the daughter of his friend, after 
such a signal mark of favour, unpro- 
tected, or suffer her estates to be 
ravaged and torn from her by ene- 
mies, and that the war on his part 
was strictly defensive. He asserts 
also that no man has a right to inca- 
pacitate himself from defending his 
country ; and, besides, that the edict 
of July; which had appeared imme- 
diately after his liberation; endan- 
gered the personal safety of every Cal- 
Vinist. é 

Finding it impossible to defend 
his ward so effectively a6 by taking 

t in the war which the 
| ct with the Guises at their 
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head, were waging, not only against 
the Calvinists, but against the Royal 
authority, La Noue accepted a com- 
mand from the King, who had been 
obliged to throw himself into the 
arms of the Protestants. Henry was 
then expecting the arrival of a body 
of troops which had been raised for 
his service in Germany, and sent La 
Noue, with the Duke de Longue- 
ville, to meet them. Their route lay 
by the walls of Senlis, a consider- 
able and well-fortified town, which 
had been lately reduced to obedience 
to the King. The garrison were 
without provisions or ammunition, 
and the merchants and nobility of 
the country refused to advance the 
necessary sums for their purchase. 
La Noue, therefore, after upbraiding 
them for their want of patriotism, 
gave another instance of his disinte- 
rested zeal, by engaging a consider- 
able estate of his own to meet the 
exigency of the moment, and set out 
to convoy the provisions into the 
town. On his arrival, he was sur- 
prised to find it already invested by 
the Duke d’Aumale; and although 
his force was not half so numerous 
as that of the enemy, he resolved to 
make an attempt to raise the siege. 
The Duke d’Aumale’s force a- 
mounted to ten thousand men at 
least. La Noue had only two thou- 
sand—twelve hundred cavalry and 
eight hundred infantry. Before he 
determined on an action, he learnt, 
vy some prisoners, that the enemy 
had not yet brought their artillery 
with them. La Noue had only three 
small field-pieces,and lest the enemy 
should see them, and send for their 
own guns, he completely masked 
them behind his iofantry. Observ- 
ing, just before the action, the diffi- 
culty with which D’Aumale’s men 
formed their battalions, and the awk- 
ward manner in which they hand- 
led their pikes, he doubted not of 
the victory, and said to the Duke of 
Longueville, who was at his side, 
‘** Nous leur passerons par le ventre.” 
The Leaguers, however, confident 
in their numbers, commenced the at- 
tack with their cavairy alone. D’Au- 
male headed it, and drove impetu- 
ously upon a squadron commanded 
by the Duke de Longueville. La 


Noue, seeing now that the enemy 
was within range of his guns, wheel- 
ed back the companies that con- 
cealed them, and opened a fire upon 
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him, which thinned and puzzled his 


ranks at the first discharge. D’Au- 
male then, perceiving the fault he 
had committed, changed the direc- 
tion of his charge, and advanced at 
a smart gallop upon the guns, think- 
ing to master them easily ; but a se- 
cond discharge was stiil more effec. 
tive than the first; and when he was 
within fifty paces of the cannon, fifty 
arquebusiers, who had been placed 
there with their faces to the ground, 
raised themselves on one knee, and 
fired their pieces with such preci- 
sion and execution, that the cavalry 
were suddenly checked in their 
course, and got into confusion. 
Whilst D’Aumale was endeavouring 
to rally them, a third discharge of 
artillery completed their disorder, 
and the garrison of Senlis making a 
sortie, and falling on them from be- 
hind, they fled on all sides. The in- 
fantry seeing this, and seeing La 
Noue at the head of a squadron of 
horse advancing rapidly upon them, 
while his infantry were prepared to 
second him in a general charge, did 
not wait to be attacked, but flung 
down their arms and fled also. The 
battle did not last an hour altogether. 
The Leaguers lost four hundred men, 
and had twelve hundred taken pri- 
soners. All their baggage and stan- 
dards fell into the hands of the Cal- 
Vinists. 

La Noue then being joined by the 
new levies, marched upon Paris, 
which he inteuded to besiege, but 
the death of Henry IIL, which hap- 
pened immediately afterwards, pre- 
vented him from executing his de- 
sign. Henry 1V., who succeeded to 
the throne, received him in his camp 
with open arms. He made him a 
Marshal of France, and kept him 
constantly near his person, that he 
might profit by his councils. At the 
battles of Arcques and Ovry, La 
Noue had a chief command, and it 
is the general opinion, that if Henry 
had followed his advice, and attacked 
Paris immediately after the latter 
action, when all was confusion and 
dismay in the city, he would have 
taken it with very little trouble. 
When he subsequently stormed the 
faubourgs, La Noue had in charge 
to master the faubourg of St Ger- 
main. After a great deal of bard 
fighting, and considerable carnage, 
he had pushed on as far as the gate 
of the Zour de Nesle, which was built 
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upon a bridge over the Seine. La 
Noue thought to ford the river under 
the tower during the night, and so 
penetrate into the city. But instead 
uf sending a party before him to 
make the experiment, he deter- 
iwnined, in spite of his great age, to 
be the first in the adventure himself. 
He accordingly entered the river 
alone, but having got into the middle 
of it, sunk suddenly into deep water. 
The noise of the plunge gave the 
alarm to the guard in the tower, 
who immediately fired upon him; 
and he was obliged to swim back to 
his men, making a considerable cir- 
cuit, amidst a shower of shot, which 
hit the water in every direction 
about him, but fortunately left him 
unhurt. 

He was shortly after sent by the 
King into Brittany with the Prince 
of Dombes, to make head against the 
Duke of Mercour, one of the chiefs 
of the League. Here his career ter- 
winated. He had laid siege to the 
Chateau of Lamballe, and effected a 
breach. He sent a young nobleman, 
named Motteville, to see if it were 
practicable. Motteville was wound- 
ed, and La Noue, not being content 
with his report, went himself to in- 
spect the breach more closely. Hav- 
ing mounted a ladder, which was 
placed against an outer wall for that 
purpose, he took off his casque, in 
order to see more clearly, and im- 
mediately after, waving his right 
hand for the storming party to come 
on, he received a slight shot in the 
forehead. Not having a firm hold of 
the Jadder with his iron arm, the 
shock threw him off his balance: his 
head was dashed against the wall, 
whilst he hung by his feet on the 
ladder. When he was carried into 
the camp, he was for a whole hour 
speechless and motionless. On com- 
ing to his senses he was perfectly 
aware of his condition, and spoke 
with great calmness and collected- 
ness of his approaching death. Dur- 
ing the few days in which he con- 
tinued alive, he got his friends to 
read to him from the Psalms of 
David; and his last request was to 
hear read that sublime chapter of 
Job, which speaks of the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Being asked if he 
believed the doctrine, and being no 
longer able to speak, he pointed up- 
wards, and expired instantly. 
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De Thou thus speaks of this orna- 
ment of chivalry and Christianity, 


- whose career .we have so briefly 


sketched : ‘‘ He was a great charac. 
ter, who in valour, prudénce, and 
experience deserves to be compared 
with the greatest captains of his age, 
but who surpassed them all in the 
innocence of his life, in his modera- 
tion, equity, and disinterestedness.” 
Montaigne, in his essays, writes of 
him in the same strain: and Henry 
1V., on hearing of his death, express« 
ed his regret, ‘“‘that so great a cap- 
tain, and virtuous a man, should 
have perished before a little castle, 
when he was singly worth a whole 
province.” 

We have already spoken of the 
many pecuniary sacrifices La Noue 
made to support the several civil 
wars in which he was engaged. By 
these he entirely exhausted his for- 
tune; and a short time after his 
death, the equipage of his son was 
seized for his debts. His son com- 
plaining of this to Henry IV., the 
King, being then surrounded by 
Courtiers, replied coolly: “ Ji-jaut 
payer ses dettes, je paye aussi les 
miennes,” but immediately after- 
wards taking him aside, placed a 
casket of jewels in his hands, by 
which to redeem his carriage. 

La Noue was certainly a very. 
singular character. He possessed 
almost every opposite virtue in so 
just a degree, that qualities which in 
general form contrasts, were in him 
blended together, and so nicely 
shaded, that not one could be said to 
be predominant. Thus, his modera- 
tion, or what Montaigne calls his 
“ conscientious facility,” which might 
look like weakness, was united with 
extraordinary firmness of purpose. 
Though a lover of peace from prin- 
ciple, there can be no doubt that he 
took delight in the adventures and 
excitements of war. His extreme 
prudence in the conduct of an army 
gave place in battle to an ardoural- 
most approaching to temerity. His 
religious zeal, which was warm to 
enthusiasm, had not the slightest 
tinge of intolerance or asperity; and 
the simple severity of his life and 
morals was joined to social accom- 
plishments, and a courtier-like po- 
liteness, which gave a gloss and 
finish to all his virtues. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir—I; has been justly observed, that an insult is more keenly felt than 
an injury. Among other motives for this feeling is the sense that an in- 
jury may receive some redress from an appeal to the laws of our country, 
whereas an insult can, in many cases, have no reparation, but from the 
press publishing the grievance complained of. I avail myself of your per- 
mission to send for insertion in Blackwood’s Magazine, Whatever had the 
sanction of my name, regarding a volume published some time ago by 
Captain Basil Hall, entitled “ Schloss Hainfeld.” At pages 37 and 8, is the 
following statement of Madam Purgstall’s situation after the death of her 
husband and son. 

** No sooner was the last gone, than upwards of seventy claimants as 
heirs-at-law pounced on thé noble estates of the ancient family of Purgstall, 
and the poor desolate widow had enough to do to establish her right even 
to that portion of the property which had been settled upon her. The dif- 
ficulties she encountered in arranging this matter, and the severe distress 
to which she was reduced by innumerable and apparently interminable 
lawsuits, might have broken the spirit and wearied out the resolution of 
a less vigorous mind. With all ber fortitude indeed, she seems to have 
been almost subdued ; and but for the generous assistance of the late Lord 
Ashburton, a near connexion of hers,she must in all probability have sunk 
unéer the joint weight of poverty and law proceedings.” 

This last assertion is utterly unfounded. Madam Purgstall never was in- 
debted to Lord Ashburton for one shilling during his life; he left her in- 
deed a considerable legacy by his will. When she married ia 1797, his 
lordship was not fifteen years of age: they never met after that time dur- 
ing more than twenty-one years,—nor had any intercourse by correspon- 
dence. The unavoidable impression given to every reader by Captain 
Hall’s narrative must be, that she was left utterly desolate and destitute in 
a foreign country, totally neglected by her family, and had owed her being 
rescued from misery to the generous compassion of one connected with 
her only by marriage. I will give a precise statement of every circum- 
stance connected with her story; and I call upon Captain Hall to point 
Out any part of it that is misrepresented or exaggerated. 

When the state of Europe in 1815 permitted at last travelling on the 
Continent, my brother instantly availed himself of the opportunity ; and, 
accompanied by his eldest neice, paid a visit of some months to his sister ; 
her son was then living. The account of his death reached us in the last 
week of January 1816. I set out four days afterwards, in a stormy season ; 
and by travelling day and night, I accomplished a journey of fully seven- 
teen hundred English miles, in nearly seventeen days. My brother had 
supplied me with ample funds to pay off all immediate demands upon 
Madam Purgstall; those caused by lawsuits required a tedious investiga< 
tion. I remained at Hainfeld for two months. On taking leave, she 
earnestly intreated me to procure for her, if possible, the gratification of a 
visit from her favourite neice Lady Ashburton. I represented this wish to 
Lord Ashburton, who most kindly complied with it; and accompanied by 
his wife, her sister, brother, and myself, he remained at Hainfeld during 
seven months. Lady Ashburton was so fondly attached to her aunt, that 
she determined to pass a whole year in her society after the rest of the 
party left Lower Styria. I pledged myself to return at the end of that 
time and reconduct her to England. Accordingly I took a third journey 
to Germany, making in all, going and returning, more than ten thousand 
miles, from the sole motive of serving and giving pleasure to a sister whom 
I had loved from her earliest infancy. Before taking leave of her, Lady 
Ashburton and myself had repeatedly urged Madam Pargstall, by every 
intreaty that the most sincere and glowing affection could suggest, to return 
with us to her native country, and dispese of Hainfeld and the land around 


it, for which an ample price had been offered by a nobleman of liigh rank, © 


whose estates nearly surrounded hers; but the thought which incessantly 
engrossed her imagination of being buried in the same grave with her hus- 
band and son, rendered her inexorable to our prayers. Such was the con- 
duct of two brothers (tho’ not claiming the smallest merit from it), 
wards one who is represented as left utterly deserted by them. While con- 
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scious of having paid every attention that fraternal affection could bestow, 
what must be the feelings of men possessing the sensations and sentiments 
of gentlemen, on finding themselves held up to publick contempt as beings 
destitute of both. I was strongly urged by friends, of whose understanding 
I bad justly a higher opinion than of my own, to take -no publick notice of 
the volume, which they assured me would sink into merited oblivion, from 
its gossipping insignificance, and no second edition of it would ever appear. 
A second edition of one thousand copies has, however, been published, cir- 
culating more widely the groundless aspersions contained in the first. I 
am utterly at a loss to assign any motive for Captain Hall’s misrepresenta- 
tion. He must have heard of my jirst visit to Hainfeld. Even, if by some 
most unaccountable circumstance it was never mentioned by Madame 
Purgstal], during six months of intimate daily conversation with her, the 
faithful dumestick Joseph, who appears to have been admitted into familiar 
intercourse, in consideration of his long services, would unquestionably 
speak of the Countess’s brother having arrived at Hainfeld soon after the 
death of the young Count, and of his having brought a large sum in ducats 
for the use of his mistress. Mr Thinnfeld, of whom Captain Hail speaks 
with merited approbation, and with whom I was very intimate during his 
residence in England, saw me repeatedly at my sister’s house in 1816, and 
would probably mention it to him. Is it possible that Captain Hall could 
suppose that I incurred the expense, and encountered the fatigue of such 
a journey, in a severe winter, to insult a broken-hearted sister by the bar- 
ren assurance that her brothers were sorry for her situation, but could not 
give her any pecuniary assistance? She knew that the youngest of them 
had acquired fortune as well as fame by his professional talents. 

But my intention of remaining silent is no longer permitted me; an arti- 
cle in the Quarterly Review of last October demands a reply. In it the 
writer, after recapitulating Captain Hall’s account of Miss Jean Anne 
Cranstoun’s birth and marriage, proceeds to state—‘ The younger 
sister married in 1790 Professor Dugald Stewart, and it was pro- 
bably through this connexion that she came acquainted with Godfrey 
Wencislaus, Count of Purgstall, of a good and wealthy house in Austria, 
then—we Uclieve—one of Professor Stewart's pupils.” There is not a 
shadow of pretext for this belief. Count Purgstall was twenty-five years of 
age when he visited Edinburgh, having been born in 1772, as the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Riegersburg Castle (of which a copy is at this 
moment before me), fully proves. He had letters of introduction to Mr 
Stewart, and was included in his evening parties, at which men of supe- 
rior talents and rank, natives and foreigners, were assembled. The belief 
of the writer is an insidious mode of insinuating, that the influence which 
Mr Stewart had acquired over the mind of his young pupil, was used to 
procure ap opulent match for his sister-in-law. It would be an insult to 
suppose that the character of Dugald Stewart required any vindication ; 
his highly honourable principles were as well known to his numerous 
friends as his philosophical works are to the world. It was not sur- 
prising that an enthusiastic young man was captivated by the elegant 
manners and powers of conversation which Captain Hall testifies were 
not destroyed, though inevitably diminished, by many years of severe suf- 
fering, sickness, and sorrow. 

But this is a venial offence to what follows at pages 128 and 9, viz. 
—‘ It is remarkable, that during the protracted illness of the Countess, no 
mention is made of her having sought the consolations of religion ; and dur- 
ing her last days, of which Captain Hall gives copious and minute details, 
there seems to have been no intimation on her part of any concern about, 
or even belief in a future state. No expression of affection, no mark of 
beneficence, no tenderness, no charity—nothing that bas.even the appear- 
ance of a sentiment, is recorded to have fallen from her lips in those supreme 
moments, but her gratitude to Captain Hall, to his servants, and even to 
his infants, for their care of her. Her last recorded words are—‘ I die con- 
tented, however, when I have you about me to see me laid in my grave, 
and know, that in spite of all the fears that have haunted me for so long a 
time, I shall not be left forlorn and desolate to die among strangers. You 
may well be happy to. think of the good you have done me.’ This isa 

cind of lip-gratitude ia. which sallishaess oaks itself, but not a word 
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escapes, which shows the smallest feeling of Christianity, or even of natural 
religion. Nor can this be supposed to be a mere omission on the part 
of Captain Hall, who, we are well aware, from his own right feeling on 
this point, would have been happy to have been able to add that which 
would at once have softened, exalted, and purified the harsh and ego- 
tistical character of his heroine.” 

Here, in the eagerness to display his own piety, the writer unguardedly 
proves himself utterly destitute of that charity in judging others, which we 
are told by the highest authority is the greatest of Christian virtues. 

There was indeed no parade of religion, because a consciousness of 
having led a most exemplary life, and of having proved herself a most 

devoted wife, and most affectionate mother, rendered all professions of 
her faith unnecessary. The dignified serenity with which she welcomed 
her approaching disolution, and ‘‘ courted Death, kind Nature’s signal 
of retreat,” is coastrued into a proof of her having no feeling of Christi- 
anity, or even of natural religion. The simple refutation which I will 
give of such unexampled injustice, shall be an extract from the conclusion 
of her last letter to myself, without a date, but probably one of the last she 
ever wrote. It was forwarded to me by Captain Hall, who was perfectly 
acquainted with our punctual correspondence, as during his residence at 
Hainfeld, he added a few lines in the third page of the sheet of two former 
letters. “ Judge what I feel, and still feel, when I think of your having 
hurried over half Europe to support one deprived of every hope.” . . . 

* No selfish thought ever soiled our friendship. On! let me trust that 
it will be continued so when time is no more! I was destined, as you know, 
from my craddle, to sorrow, and sorrow conducts me to my tomb. In 
this our land of being, matter and death are synonimous. Buta hope that 
makes a part of our nature, tells us, that mind is life, and life eternal. 
How awful, and sublime and lovely, is the thought of immortality! of 
being reunited to all we love! I will not bid you farewell, my dearest, 
dearest brother. I grasp the hope that we are to meet where sin and sor-. 
row are no more.” 

. To prove the accurate authenticity of these lines, I have submitted the 
letter containing them to the perusal of my valued friend Sir David Brew- 
ster, who adds his attestation of their being literally copied.* 

I will not condescend to any intemperate expressions of reproach or 
resentment; they are indeed unnecessary. I appeal to every candid and 
generous- minded reader to decide, if the writer of such an article as I have 
quoted, has not outraged all decorum, or rather common decency. 

I know not who is the author of such gross malevolence; but I know 
that the Editor of the Quarterly Review is the very last man on 
earth who ought to have permitted its publication. He knew that 
Madame Purgstall had once been the bosom-friend and confidant of 
Sir Walter Scott in his early youth; that her native taste, and rapid 
perception of the beautiful in composition, enabled her to appreci- 
ate the talents displayed in his first poetical attempts, while he 
was himself unconscious of powers which were destined at a future pe- 
riod to charm mankind. What would have been his feelings had he lived 
to read the lines which Ihave quoted! But the writer of them would not 
have dared to trace, nor would the Editor have dared to sanction one of 
them, had the illustrious friend of Madame Purgstall survived her. As the 
son of a gallant old soldier, disabled by wounds received in the service of 
his country, I feel myself called upon not to permit the name which I 
inherit from him, to be disgraced by my tamely and silently submitting to 
have the memory of his beloved daughter insulted, and the peace of his 
remaining family invaded by the most unprovoked and most unfounded 
calumnies. I am, Sir, your obliged and obedient humble servant, 

Henry CransToun. 

The Pavilion, near Melrose, 5th Nov. 1836. 

Allerby, Nov. 7th, 1836. 

Havine examined carefully a letter from the Countess Purgstall, pro- 
duced to me by my friend Mr Cranstoun, [ have no hesitation in vouching, 
that the extract from it, given in the preceding communication, is authen- 
tic, and that it is in the handwriting of the Countess. 

Davip BrewstTER. 
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Tuts Generation—may it not prove 
a vain one—is never weary of speak- 
ing its own praises; and were we to 
take its character from itself, we 
should believe it to be the Wise, the 
Wonderful, and fall down and wor- 
ship it, lamenting that we had been 
called into being before it was born 
to illumine the earth. Now the hu- 
man mind is broad awake, up and 
doing; the soul alive to its divine 
origin; the heart big with great 
thoughts, and panting to give them 
utterance in ali fairest and loftiest 
forms of imperishable speech. The 
Spirit of the Age is proud as that of 
a falling angel; but if it should fall, 
will it be from heaven? 

The young laugh to scorn the 
middle-aged—the middle-aged sus- 
pect the wisdom of the old—and 
the old are dumb, because told 
they are in their dotage. The Intel- 
lect of the Jand dates its birth from 
the beginning of the century, and 
exults in being a Novus Homo. Now 
there are no dunces without crow- 
feet at the corners of their eyes; all 
our Solomons are in the flower of 
youth, and all our flower of youth 
are Solomons. Yetsurely there are 
among us a few men—some millions 
—not yet absolute idiots, whose hair 
was waxing greyish before these 
unwrinkled wiseacres were emanci- 
pated from their swaddling-clothes, 
while yet they were 


“ Muling and puking in their nurses’ 
arms.” 


Too many of us, ourselves among 
the number, are, we cheerfully 


acknowledge, often very weari- 
some ; and it is right that we should 
not be suffered to prose beyond all 
patience ; but with all humility, we 
make bold to add, that for one 
blockhead of us, there are fifty 
blockheads of you; and for one 
brighthead of you, fifty bright- 
heads of us; and that of those fifty, 
it is often hard to say which is the 
Hyperion. 

We saw it cuttingly said, tother 
day, in the Examiner, that the Con- 
servatives have with them the non- 


age and the dotage—that is, said the 
Standard, “ the wise and experien- 
ced, with the rising race.” And then, 
paying back the wit in his own coin, 
our excellent brother arked, “* what 
residuum of age can our adversaries 
claim except it be the garb agez” 
Now, this view, which we verily be- 
lieve to be the true one, seems irre- 
concilable with ours; and we again 
cheerfully acknowledge, that all we 
have written above is absulute non- 
sense. The truth is, that the Spirit 
of the Age is 2 sound and lively spirit, 
rectified and above proof. We had 
been speaking of the wish-wash of 
the age, and of the dregs. 

The Nonage is with us—but not to 
alad. Boys are but boys, and will 
be muleish and whiggish merely to 
grieve the governor. They do not 
suppose, that the most select sim- 
pletons will think them serious; 
and on being taxed at a some: 
what later era, with tergiversation, 
apostacy, and all that sort of a kind 
of athing, they turn on their heel 
with a guffaw, and instantly the cen- 
sor feels himself asumph. Weare 
notso confidentas the Examiner about 
the Dotage. Justice demands that 
we admit most of it to be Whig. It 
contains also a small mixture of Ra- 
dicals; and a doting Radical is too 
much. One naturally looks in a 
Radical for a rather stout, very vul- 
gar fellow, in high-lows, and cordu- 
roy or velveteen breeches—shorts ; 
and cannot hide his surprise on be- 
holding in him “a lean and slippered 
pantaloon,” nodding to the mande- 
rio, and mumbling “ Down with the 
Church.” 

But we are not now alluding only 
to politics. We are disserting on the 
Spirit of the Age. Nine-tenths of 
the educated men, women, and boys 
in Britain rejoice to know and feel, 
that the spirit of the age is the self- 
same spirit that has, for many gene- 
rations, ennobled their native land 
—and may it be immortal! The 
present they regard with pride— 
the past with reverence. Emerging, 
at the bidding of a thought, from the 
long-withdrawing gloom, they fix 
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their gaze oh the shining Apparitions. 
Heroes, Statesmen, Legislators, Phi- 
losophers, Poets, dead but living, 
nor could the grave silence their 
voices, more sweet and solemn than 
music, “sole or responsive,” from 
that spiritual sphere where they 
abide in bliss— 


** Lights of the world and demigods of 
fame.” 


Intellect—Im>gination—Genius— 
these are all sacred words, and to 
misuse them is profanation. Yet 
how are they misused! By paltriest 
lips applied to paltriest objects—to 
and by persons that are but things 
—at the best, automata—in articu- 
late speech, surpassing the most elo- 
quent flesh and blcod parrot that 
ever hung from perch by beak or 
claws. Intellectual, imaginative, 
creative creatures ! 

But one of the wisest of men has 
told us, that 


** He who feels contempt 
Even for the meanest thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ;” 


and as we desire to use all our fa- 
culties, we conform to his injunction, 
and confess they are beneath our 
contempt. All to whom we speak, 
declare by their lives, that they love, 
and admire, and venerate the good 
and great of their own day, because 
by birthright belonging to a brother- 
hood that has been growing and 
flourishing for a thousand years— 
and by a birthright that is divine. 
We have done our best to keep 
alive in the breasts of the noble 
“ Nonage” of our Isle the feeling of 
this elevating truth. In Literature— 
in Poetry—we have striven to illus« 
trate the profound meaning of Words- 
worth, when he speaks like aseer, of 
the mighty movements of the soul of 
the world sailing on the wings of 
time diversely outspread, yet all har- 
moniously combined in the mystery 
of one pervading and prevailing 
spirit. Our theme has been Homer 
—and Shakspeare—and Burns—and 
our own Minstrel—and “ the Bard” 
himself—and other chiefs of the 
chosen sons of song from Orpheus 
to Coleridge, who have softened 
what is harder far than rocks and 
Stones, the obdurate hearts of men, 
and kindled them into offerings fit 
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to be laid on holiest altars. The 
“ Nonage” have not turned away in 
their prime, from their old instructor ; 
they baie not forgot his lessons, for 
they were drawn from texts not less 
than inspired; and the pupils who 
have come to see farther than their 
master, and they are in thousands, 
have not been slow to tell him that 
they see still by the light he ga- 
thered on their path—while he has re- 
joiced to know that they have been 
guided by it into regions by him un- 
visited, from which, may they bring 
back peace in their hearts, and glory 
round their heads, calmly to breathe 
and brightly to burn, for many high 
and happy years, after he has become 
extinct on earth, and left but the 
uncertain shadow of a name— 


** Parvi stat nominis umbra.” 


Poo ! we hope to live a few years 
yet—and though the shadow of our 
name will be small enough, too small 
to yield a child shelter from the sun, 
the shadow of our body is far from 
being small, and towards evening, 
when other shadows are descending 
longer from the mountains, has a 
most imposing circumference, suffi- 
ciently extensive to enclosea flock of 
sheep. 

We are, the truth must be spoken, 
getting, if any thing, rather too cor- 
pulent—what the world calls stout. 
So, at least, every human being 
says, who meets us in town or 
country ; and for what every human 
being says, there must be some 
foundation in fact. There seems to 
be no other means of getting rid of 
our superfluous fat, than eating less 
and writing more; so we announce, 
with considerable confidence, among 
many other unannounced lucubra- 
tions, “ASeries of Articles on our Mo- 
dern Prose Fictions.” We promise 
to be regular in the extreme; one 
such article every month, as sure as 
Maga or the Sun rises, and so long 
as to be thought short by all good 
judges of place and time. But a few 
words by way of farther introduc- 
tion. 

We are not going in these articles 
to lay down the law, for we are no 
law-giver, and not much of a law- 
expounder ; but we have lived more 
years than we care to mention pre« 
cisely, in the two worlds of books and 
of men ; and not only can tell a hawk 
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from ahandsaw, but,which is the true 
and more difficult reading, from a 
heronshew. At a glance, even as he 
flies by night, we can tell him from 
an owl,—as he flies by day, from a 
cuckoo. This is more than most 
critics can truly say, judging them 
by their practice in the fields of li- 
terature; for oft do they cry 
** Waur hawk!” when the formid- 
able affair of feathers, that seems to 
them to come sailing from the em- 
pyrean, is absolutely neither more 
nor less than a bona fide tomtit. 
We shall correct such glaring con- 
fusion in ornithology; but at the 
same time, allow Tom “to stand up 
for his own order,” for we are the 
friends of reform, not of revolution. 
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a pioneer, and muscular as a miner, 
could expect to penetrate much be- 
yond the outer crust. But the ma- 
terial, it has been ascertained by 
mudologists, is the same all the way 
through; and a few specimens, 
hewn roughly off the external sca- 
bies, will afford a fair sample of the 
indurated contents. 

To use asomewhat different image, 
the surface of society has been swept 
by many new brooms, and new 
brooms, they say, sweep clean; but 
for that effect they must be dexter- 
ously handled—for the clumsy col- 
lect all the ad tedhig iy and bee 
they are generally the dirty too, the 
sls leeve Pohind them more fuilzie 
than they besom off—as is often seen 


In a condition little better is our§n the case of carpets. Such house- 


Arborinomenclature. Waif and stray 
wretches, with that weak habit of 
body characteristic of most of the 
willow tribe (Scotticé, saughs), we 
hear every day of our lives called 
beeches, or limes, or elms, or ashes, 
or even oaks. They would make 
rare masts for “some tall amiral.” 
The Huntington willow, we know, 
becomes a noble tree, nor is he long 
about it; ours at the gate might be 
our son, and indeed we planted him 
—yet he is three times as thick in 
the waist as his father, let the world 
say what it will, and holds his head 
ten times higher than we do in our 
utmost pride. But those others are 
not Huntington willows, but mere 
osiers, fit only for being made into 
baskets for eggs or butter. 

Then we hear shoots and scien , 
straight and green as becomes their 
years, and when in full leaf, not ill 
off for foliage, declared to be timber, 
—and not only timber but standards 
—and not only standards, but mo- 
narchs of the forest—and not only 
monarchs of the forest, but giants— 
and not only giants, but mountains 
—and not only mountains, but Alps. 
We shall therefore so consider them 
—and cut them through with vine- 
gar. The strongest of the set would 
not do for a common staffi—much 
less for a crutch—such as this. 

Of the many gross and vulgar— 
that is, fashionable novels—of high, 
that is, low life—accumulated with- 
in these dozen years or less, no 
single gentleman, especially at our 
advanced period of life, however 
scientific-as an engineer, potent as 





maids—for ‘tis a mistake to call them 
lady’s-maids—as some complimen- 
tary critics have done, naturally 
enough writipg to curry favour 
through they with Cooks—in a few 
words we shall give their discharge, 
and hope they will remain honest 
women. 

We know it has been said that the 
faults of butlers, and valets, and 
flunkies have been more flagrant in 
this department of literature than 
those of the aforesaid class of the 
fair sex—but that we doubt. It has 
been hinted that their sex—ambi-« 
guous—betrays them ; but they must 
not be made to answer for the sins of 
their masters. Better that ten guilty 
things should escape, than one inno- 
cent man should suffer—particularly 
as wages have fallen, and the age of 
vails is gone. Yet execution shall 
certainly follow conviction; and let 
butler, valet, flunkey be found 
guilty, on clear evidence, before a 
competent jury, of a fashionable 
novel, and we shall take care that 
the royal clemency shall not be ex- 
tended to him, were a petition to be 
laid at The Footstool, as numerous- 
ly signed as in the case of Fauntle. 
roy. 

We do not believe a syllable of 
those slanders on the Swell Mob. 
Many of them, itis true, are men of 
some education; but their profes 
sion, one year with another, is too 
profitable to allow the more heinous 
charges industriously circulated a- 
gainst them by the Police to wear 
an air of any plausibility, and few 
out of the precincts of Bow Street, 
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and the other offices, attribute to 
that fraternity any share in the fa- 
shionable novels. But give a dog a 
bad name, and you may hang him; 
if he steal a mutton chop, he will 
be believed not only capable, but 
guilty of worrying sheep. The fa- 
mous Barrington did write a novel ; 
but it was not of the kind called 
fashionable; nor did he belong to 
the Swell Mob. He did business on 
his sole account—had no partner— 
and was his own firm. To have 
been a case in point, the crime 
should have been brought home to 
Bill Soames—though even he might 
have entered a plea against the in- 
dictment; for he was a man who, 
on this side of the water, delighted 
in plain apparel, and had very much 
the look of an usher in some sub- 
urban academy out of place. We 
shall therefore stick to our assertion, 
till you bring home the authorship of 
afashionable novel to—the Elephant. 

We have nothing remotely resem- 
bling evidence against that calum- 
niated class, designated by the name 
of the place of their forefathers’ a- 
bode—Grub Street. Ever since the, 
fabrication of fashionable novels be- 
came a trade, they have been ho- 
nestly employed in redacting use- 
ful knowledge. True, that a good 
many who had attempted entertain- 
ing knowledge were sent adrift 
without shirts to their backs; but 
most of them went to serve before 
St Sebastians with General Evans, 
caught colds on bivouac, or Tartars 
in sortie! and shirts are useless in 
their present quarters. Verdict, not 
guilty, in the case of the British 
Legion generally—honourably ac- 
quitted in that particularly of the 
Westminster Grenadiers. 

The air is raw—the ground cold 
—the scent will not lie—with all our 
sagacity our host of conjectures are 
at fault—so we call off the hounds 
—let the varmint take to earth, and 
keep it—nor shall we send Timothy 
with his terriers to draw, or with his 
picks and mattocks to dig him—but 
let him coil himself up, nose to 
brush, and go to sleep. 

Some of the most vulgar of the 
fashionable novels have been writ 
ten by ladies and gentlemen. You 
laugh—but it is true. You cannot 
conceive the inanity of many per- 
sons of that class in London— 
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‘* the obscure inanes.” The un- 
idea’d are necessarily low and coarse 
mannered; for they cannot under- 
stand even the mere forms and 
ceremonials of society, which, ne- 
vertheless, are to them all in all; and 
studying nothing else, they make 
such sad work with ordinary usages, 
that in their hands they not only 
lose the grace of their original inten- 
tion, but are converted into carica- 
tures 80 monstrous, that a comic 
actor imitating inhumanity so abomi- 
nably in broadest farce, would be 
hissed by the shilling gallery off the 
stage of a minor theatre. 

There are ladies and gentlemen of 
a literary turn, of a grade of intel- 
lect not so low, but still poor crea- 
tures enough, who must scribble 
scribble still, and, of course, about 
fashionable life. They are all for Pas- 
sion. But appetite is not passion; nor 
is “ adulterous lust,” less deserving 
of being driven among the “ bestia! 
herds to range,” because he stands 
weeping like a crocodile, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets. Nor 
is that heroine, however soft may 
be her nature and her name, her sighs, 
her silks, or her sulks, who plays, 
with equal graceand skill, on her harp 
and her husband, and thinks no more, 
whatever she may pretend to say, of 
breaking his heart-strings than so 
many strings of catgut, less deserving 
of the appellation of a female dog, but 
far more, than the squalid hag, that. 
seizes you on the street, and would 
drag you first into a gin-palace and 
then wile you into her den. 

In more than one Fashionable No- 
vel which we may, perhaps, throw 
to the jakes, first, second, and third 
heroines are double U's. The fair 
writers are manifestly driving at 
adultery even in the introduction; 
about the middle of the second vo- 
lume the criminals are caught in the 
fact, and then we have a volume 
of uncomfortable happiness, and 
half a volume of remorse! But 
such remorse! Its throes are like 
those of a cholic— 


‘* with unanswerable pangs, but Jess intense.” 


They have had all the wicked enjoy- 
ment sin can have; the bladder 
bursts—the foul air escapes—the 
flaccidity shrivels up into nothing 
—and that is the disgusting Moral 
of the~Ill-starred Marriage. But in 
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the eyes of this crew all marriages 
are ill-starred ; seldom if ever does 
either husband or wife sacrifice a 
single selfish feeling, or submit, but 
on compulsion, to the slightest de- 
privation of a luxury or comfort, for 
each other’s sake; if not previously 
in love with another man’s wife, or 
another woman’s husband, they 
envy the happier lot of every at- 
tached pair they see; become es- 
tranged in sheer satiety, till indiffe- 
rence becomes disgust, disgust 
hatred, hatred adultery, adultery 
divorce, divorce marriage—“ hands 
across, change partners, down the 
middle and reel ” and da capo. 


*° © heavenly Una with thy milk-white 
lamb!” 


In some other novels—fashionable 
forsooth—some degree of delicacy 
and decorum is observed—but virtue 
is outraged, and modesty is but a 
name. There is a perpetual beating 
about the bush. It all comes to the 
same thing at last. Almost every 
wife is seen struggling, as it is 
called, against her passion. An un- 
pleasant struggle to witness at the 
best—at the worst loathsome; and 
three times in five the passion gets 
the fall, and flings his fair opponent 
a cross-buttock. She then struggles 
no more—gives in—and acknow- 
ledges him the conqueror. In such 
novels, almost all heroes, if bache- 
lors, are woman-killers, or chicken- 
butchers; yet are regarded by the 
purest and chastest virgins, soon as 
seen, with admiration, and next hour 
with love. Too often it almost 
seems as if it were so in real life. 
But base the man, and worse than 
weak the woman, who would hold 
the mirror up to nature only to re- 
flect its frailties; who would seek to 
seduce the unsuspecting and simple- 
minded by such persuasions, from 
their innocent and true belief in 
their sex’s virtues, till they forget 
at last the duties their holy ima- 
gination had idealized, in the fatal 
oblivion of a voluptuous—a sen- 
sual dream! 

Even in some novels, which it is 
impossible to peruse without admi- 
ration of the genius of their au- 
thors—who are virtuous women and 
Ladies indeed—there is too near an 
approach, at times, to subjects from 
which the female mind should keep 
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aloof, and a certain colouring given 
to pictures of the progress of illicit 
or violent passion, which would 
come better from the hand of a 
man. Let them study Joanna Bail- 
lie—as she has studied Shakspeare. 
There is more passion in one of her 
Tragedies than in al] their Prose 
Fictions, of which it is in vain to 
try to keep count; passion strong, 
and deep, and turbulent, even in 
woman’s breast; but we are willing 
to stake our life on our memory, 
never once impure; no Wanton is 
suffered to intrude on her imagina- 
tion, or if for a moment, and for a 
moral end, she crosses the stage, it 
is but to be waved off, and away for 
ever, by that imperial hand; hers 
are ‘“ fancies chaste and noble;” 
yet are they 


‘* Creatures not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; ” 


they are not goddess-born, but of a 
fallen race ; by their tears as sweet 
as smiles, by their smiles as sad as 
tears, they can “soften and subdue” 
the sternest spirit; or by the 
thoughtless, yet not sinful witch- 
ery of the grace of all-accomplish- 
ed beauty, can drown ambition 
in the hero’s breast, and fill it full 
of distracting love, till shame smites 
to the ground the noble victim she 
could not dishonour, and Victoria, 
aghast in horror, knows that she has 
murdered Basil. 

Are there none of them all, of 
which we shall be justified in speak- 
ing, on’that score, with unqualified 
commendation? We believe there 
are some—and they shall be shown 
in all their lustre; and round her 
brows, be she of humble or high 
estate, the withered hands of the 
old man shall wreath the laurel— 
nay the myrtle, for it is full of stars 
—who in her creations 


‘* Has shown us how divine a thing 
« A woman may be made.” 


Not a few—many—very clever— 
more than clever pictures have been 

ainted, within these few years, of 
a kind of “ Life in London,” diffe- 
rent from any thing we find inthe pro- 
ductions we have been alluding to; 
and of which, thank Heaven! we 
have ourselves had no experience, 
though we can imagine it and its 
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ongoings, debased indeed, and deba 
sing, yet not without redeeming 
gleams of goodness, momentary, or 
of but brief duration, and serving 
but to discover sights of wo. Who 
is the author of Godolphin? 


‘“* Well may we guess, but fear to tell ;”” 


and we have heard a whisper, even 
in our solitude, of the name of another 
capable of far better things than the 
poor Danseuse., Shall we speak of 
them, and of others of the same fa- 
mily, or let them follow one another 
into oblivion ? 

With fictions facetious or pathetic, 
or both, teeming with incidents, ac- 
tions, and events, and vividly and va- 
riously picturing real, but somewhat 
uncommon ways and modes of life, 
we have whiled away not a few lei- 
sure evening hours, within these 
few years, often to our satisfaction, 
sometimes to our delight; and who 
knows but that we may give our 
friends a compendious perusal of 
some of them that pleased us most, 
such as the Bashful [rishman, or the 
Story of a Life, which nota critic who 
may have sported the adunc towards 
them, could have written, any more 
than he could have vaulted St Paul's. 

But there are higher works of 
which ’twill be our hint to speak— 
works of power —ay, of genius — 
and we must begin with Bulwer. 
His fame is fixed, and on a wide foun- 
dation. In his province—and it is a 
noble one—is he, since the death of 
the Unapproachable, ; 


*¢ The foremost man of all the world?” 


The easiest and shortest way to 
prove that he is not, would be to 
show who is privileged to take pre- 
cedence of the author of “ Paul 
Clifford and Eugene Aram.” Wa- 
shington Irving? No. Cooper? No. 
His name does not occur to us at 
this moment, but perhaps we may 
find it in the London Review. 

We have now merely intimated 
the ground we shall have to go over, 
but little or nothing either of the 
plan or line of our march. At one 
time, the multitude of our thoughts 
will be seen deploying like a mighty 
army on a great plaia, nor shall you 
know, perhaps for a long while, whe- 
ther our intents be peaceful or war- 
like, our magnificent movements but 
illustrating a field-day, or about to in- 





duce the gloom of battle, the roar 
of a general engagement on a grand 
scale, and the tumult of a total overe 
throw by the charitable of the 
wicked. At another, they will be 
seen bivouacking by moonlight, 


** While the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky ;” 


nor will you be slow to confess that 
the armed repose of those “ millions 
of spiritual creatures” is even more 
sublime than their motion, till the 
dawn ’gins blow his trumpet, and 


‘¢ Their rising all at once is like the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.” 


At another, the whole army shall be 
invisible, all but where fitful spark- 
lings show here and there on broken 
ground dusky sections of sharp- 
shooters dancing to and fro with 
their plumed caps, merry as bride- 
grooins, till issuing from the wood 
or the mist the main battle marches 
out into the sun, while victory is seen 
to be in that one movement, and a 
kingdom fallen with all its cities. At 
another, you look, and behold 


“ They march with weapons in their hands, 
Their banners bright displaying, 

And all the while their music bands 
Triumphant tunes are playing ; ” 


and with thistles, and roses, and 
shamrocks on all those heroic heads, 
it seems as if spring and summer 
were victoriously coming from afar 
to light and liberate their green and 
glowing gardens, more glorious, by 
many miles square, than Birnam 
wood on its march to Dunsinane— 
richer than those that hung of old 
round Babylon. At another—but, 
hang it—no more nonsense—let us 
be plain as a pike-staff. 

The criticism of the periodical 
Press is far from being perfect; and 
we should have known that, had we 
even confined our reading to Black- 
wood. Personal and political partiali- 
ties, in spite of all thatthe best of men 
—like ourselves and the Editors of 
the Prime Peris—can do and provide, 
will keep couching and creeping in, 
unsuspectedly as the pard’s “ velvet 
foot on Lybian sands;” and at a 
time, times, or many times, such 
uncanny cat may leap unawares 
upon our spirit asleep, in its very 
sanctum, and inspire it with the 
venom of its fiery fangs. No—no— 
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no — never. From far other motives 
than those of Mithridates,—we have 
all our lives been so habituated to 
a sovereign antidote, that cur con- 
stitution is impervious to the most 
searching poisons, that, administered 
even homeopathically, coagulate or 
rarify the heart’s blood of common 
men into moral death. There may 
be, though we think not, a touch too 
much of pride in our public 
praises of our political enemies ; not 
a tinge of it in our cordial inter- 
change of respect or affection in the 
social and domestic circle, where 
worth is weighed in golden scales, 
unconsciously by the heedless heart, 
according to a mysterious avoirdu- 
pois which all the Parliaments on 
earth could not regulate, infinitesi- 
— being felt by the fingers of the 
soul. 

The sole difficulty we experience 
is, in keeping under some restraint 
our admiration of our personal 
friends, and in preventing our eyes 
from being dazzled or blinded by 
the excessive splendour of their ge- 
nius. Literary cliques and coteries 
we instinctively shun as a stock-dove 
shuns a rookery, and sits in his own 
pine-tree in his own grove in his own 
forest. 


* Over his own sweet voice the stock-duve 
broods ;” 


and so do we—crooning our articles 
as we indite them, till the whole is 
hatched, not an addled egg in all 
the set, but each word disclosing 
an idea—perhaps “ golden couplets” 
—an idea—a most beautiful brood, 
cocks and hens in equal numbers ;— 
list! and you hear how they gently 
chuckle) or, clapping their wings, 
crousely crow, to hail the first dawn 
of their unshelled life. 

Few or none undervalue our 
periodical criticism, who do not be- 
long to the genus Dunce. Trium- 
phant genius may pretend contempt 
as he strikes his laurelled head 
against the stars. But at that mo- 
ment he is a fool, and next moment 
he knows it, and his shame is the 
son of a bastard pride. Baffled 
genius, angry with himself as well 
as with the world, “nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm,” launches 
its lightnings against the seats of 
judgment and them who thereon 
sit, because they will not irra« 
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diate with flame the “deep dark 
holds” in which he _ wilfully 
dwells, or bring him forth crowned 
and sceptred to walk with kings. 
Grant that, in some instances, they 
may be justly blamed; but deny 
not, that even in these, the blame is 
far more his own; and that some 
fatal defect or perversity has kept 
him obscure. How often from 
darkest nook 


‘* some fulgent head 
Star-bright appears ! ” 


“If the world be blind, or will not 


gape, is that the sin of the critics? 
Can they hoodwink or throw dust 
in the eyes of the world, “not 
dreaming of things to come,” but 
with 


‘ The star of Jove so beautiful and large,” 


benignly looking her in the face, that 
she may worship? 

But we must not now pursue this 
theme: and are instigated by dis- 
gust to take hold of another with the 
tongs, and hold it out at arm’s length, 
to the nausea of all who have sto- 
machs. Phaugh! how it stinks! You 
avert your nose, but in spite of that 
vinaigrette, must smell the ordure. 
This book thus besoiled, was writ- 
ten by alady. Drenched as it is in 
spittle, slaver, slime, spew, and all 
manner of gorge—raising mud and 
mire bloody with corrupted offal 
and rotten garbage, the manuscript 
was traced by a hand that made look 
blue the Christmas roses it gathered, 
a hand in whose veins, more deli- 
cately blue than the violets in Juno’s 
eyes, flows blood that has beautified, 
for a thousand years, the faces and 
forms of an illustrious line, each 
new generation as it rose, gazing on 
the Lady of the Age, “almost believ- 
ing that her body thought.” 


‘< In maiden meditation fancy-free ” 


she composed a dream, not stiller 
than her soul’s waking composure; 
and it is enclosed within those hor- 
rid boardse The mud-larks of lite- 
rature have been let loose on her 
virgin visions, and they have adver- 
tised her name by innuendos, till it is 
a house-wall word,  aiperame- on 
post and pillar, and the property of 
the town. And all this, that Lapy 
——, may sell. 

We find we have been in a pretty 
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fluster; but have got cool again— 
quite cool—nor are we ashamed 
of our heat; for better that Eld 
should be passionate than pee- 
vish, tinderlike than torpid, though 
the flash be but feeble, and born 
but to expire. ’*Tis a laughing mat- 
ter, perhaps, after all. Picture the 
hacks. There is a gelding with a spa- 
vin, neighing to one with a splint; 
yon “ vas vonce an’ Unter,” but now 
he has got bellows to mend, and his 
wind is broken in a way that will 
not bear to be particularized; if ever 
horse-flesh had the farcy, it must be 
*¢ this here hanimal ;” there are bro- 
ken knees indeed; and here is asight 
worth looking at, a steam-Nag—but 
he has burst his boiler, and only 
hear how he roars ! 

These are the Puffers. “ Their 
oa not their will, consents.” 

ut the starved apothecary was no 
poisoner, and we pity him; these 
slaves would as lief administer sugar- 
of-lead as sugar, and for their sakes 
we have overcome all our objections 
to the tread-mill. It is the best of 
all possible punishments. Let them 
puff there; and as 


** In truth young Edwin is a vulgar boy,” 


let him, suiting the action to the 

words, keep exclaiming, from morn 

till dewy eve, 

“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb,” 
&e. 


But what of their Employers? 


- This, and no more, that it is more 


sinful to keep puffers than to write 
puffs. Puffing destroys the soul. 
We do not say that any publisher has 
not a right to destroy his own soul, 
supposing him to have one; but we 
do say, that no publisher has a right 
to destroy other folk’s souls ;—and 
on that safe ground we announce, 
“Let every man, at his peril, be his 
own puffer; but let no man make 
his brother a puffer, if he hopes to 
be saved.” If you call your brother 
a fool, you are in danger of hell-fire. 
What if you make him a knave? 
Hell-frost. 

Secondly, were every publisher 
his own puffer, there would be few- 
er souls lost. At present, each pub- 
lisher, whose pufting establishment 
is on any thing like a great scale, 
keeps two—three—four puffers. 
There are five lost souls, Four 





souls—neat profit—to Satan—on 
one publisher. Why the trade in 
its dealings is satisfied with thirty 
per cent, and yet—strange incon- 
sistency—do not grudge to see the 
Old One clearing four hundred— 
and that too without the slightest 
risk of losing a fraction of his tra- 
ding capital—a mere cent; for that 
is the publisher’s soul—whether it 
should be called fixed or circulating, 
political, equally with theological 
authorities, might be puzzled to de- 
cide—and it he had ensured for a 
mere trifle, at the Pandemonium 
Office of Mammon, Beelzebub and 
Co. 

But, thirdly, let us shake our- 
selves free of all thought of Dante’s 
Inferno, and look at the nuisance 
only in connexion with this sublu- 
nary, and without the faintest re- 
gard to that subterranean life. 
The puffers puff for brown bread, 
small beer, and coarse salt. They get 
these necessaries, and are fed ; some 
potatoes too—and now and then 
a pig’s trotter—these are luxuries; 
and thus once a-week they have a 
feast. Jesuits think the end sancti- 
fies the means. Here the end is the 
sustentation, with some diminution 
of life. The means, philosophically 
speaking, are prostitution and puft- 
ing; vulgarly, the bread, beer, salt, 
potatoes, and pig’s trotters. They re- 
quire no sanctification. Life is sweet, 
and the love of life common to the 
species. ‘‘ That, Mr North,” we think 
we hear the puffers whine, with a 
voice like the mournful lament of the 
yellow yeldrin, “ that is our case, my 
lord;” and we relapse into our pris- 
tine scepticism on the subject of the 
tread-mill. The publishers, again, 
who pay the puffers, have in their 
palate’s eye, venison, turtle, cham- 
paign, chambertin, claret, hock. 
They live in “ Grandeur’s most mag- 
nificent saloon ;”’ their puffers in cel- 
lars. They pamper their body cor- 
porate, and it becomes purfled, 
pursy, and plooky; and looking at 
one of them, you think of a diseas- 
ed bottle-nosed whale who has run 
aground. Sensualists, voluptuaries, 
gourmands—that is, gluttons— sloths 
likewise may they be, for their 
means of gratification are ample; 
and contrasted with puffers, we see 
in basso relievo the first part of the 
Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
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But let us be just to all parties, 
and ask the Public, what she thinks 
of herself, for countenancing, en- 
couraging, and maintaining this 
shameful system of swindling and 
prostitution. She is swindled, that 
is certain; for damaged wares, that 
never, at any time, were worth two- 
pence a-yard, are palmed off upon 
her, by puffing, at a shilling a-foot. 
She is a simpleton. Let her but 
have her wits about her, and she 
will have the satisfaction, in a year 
or two, of seeing the names of those 
who have been so long imposing on 
her credulity, in the Gazette. 

Now we come to the Chief Sin- 
ners. Whoarethey? The literary 
men of England. Are they gentle- 
men? Then let them behave like 
gentlemen. But how can they pre- 
vent puffing? By showing the cold 
shoulder to all such publishers, and 
scorning to set foot within their 
shops. They can command the 
Trade. In place of that, they are 
subdued to the “ very quality of 
their lords;” and they are slaves. 
And why? That they may get the 
highest price for their productions 
that the power of puffing can enable 
the suborners of perjury to pay; 
and, as the case may be, keep their 
cab or their chariot—have a private 
box at the Opera, or a public bench 
at the Pig and Whistle—a dancer or 
a drab. 

Such persons, indeed, cannot com- 
mand the Trade. But there are who 
can; and their submission to a sys- 
tem so degrading, is to us incompre- 
hensible. They who have lost caste, 
or are under a cloud, though they 
have still the feelings of men, dare 


not to show the feelings of gentle-- 


men, for they fear that nobody would 
believe them sincere; and they get 
reconciled to this among the other 
evils of their lot. The Leaders have 
the corrective of the nauseous nui-« 
sance in their own hands—and if 
they do not apply it, it must be that 
they are, with all their genius, the 
slaves of need, vanity, or avarice. 
In the Age of Dedications, there 
was undoubtedly much servile adu- 
lation of powerful patrons; and we 
once heard a popular and puffed 
writer declare, that he could not 
look at one of Dryden’s without 
blushing for “ Glorious John.” As 
people are advised by a prudent 
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Scottish proverb, to “ keep their ain 
fish-guts for their ain sea-maws,” 
so would we advise authors to keep 
their own blushes for their own 
meannesses, and an eye on home. 
Many of those old dedications are 
eminently beautiful; gratitude is li- 
censed to indulge itself in the lan- 
guage customary on such occasions, 
and according to the taste of the 
times; the gratitude of genius is 
poetical, and idealizes its object; its 
object was in those days often ex 
cellent, some personage illustrious 
by descent or desert; and though 
we seek not to defend the praises 
too frequently lavished on ignoble 
heads, in most cases of the kind we 
verily believe that the panegyrist 
was not conscious of falsehood, but 
merely of exaggeration—no unpar- 
donable sin in a gifted spirit, op- 
pressed with the carking cares of 
this worky world, and even in 
such patronage feeling that the sem- 
blance, if it were no more, of a cor- 
responding return of honour, was 
more than he always received from 
his humbler fellow-citizens, who 
while they sneered perhaps at his 
cringing flatteries of the great, 
would have left him in his inde- 
pendence, among the poorest of the 
poor. So much easier is it to preach 
than to pay. 

We have not said the tenth part 
of what we have got to say; but for 
the present conclude, with declar- 
ing it to be our determination—and 
if all our influential brethren would 
join the league, puffing would soon 
be at its last gasp—to take no no- 
tice of any puffed book, however 
great its merit, of which the author 
has been accessary to his own dis- 
honour. There may be some people 
who prefer newspaper puffs to our 
praise. Paid for, at a higher rate, we 
presume, than advertisements from 
or for servants, except when inde- 
cent, they are sure of insertion; 
and it is creditable to the Editors 
that they often take pleasure in pro- 
claiming in their own critical co- 
lumns that the swan of the puff is 
the goose of the pond. His poems 
are on a par with Morrison’s pills, 
with this essential difference, that 
one is a dose of sovereign virtue for 
sleep, six for coma, a dozen for 
death. 

Now, here are Three Volumes 
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which have been suffered—why we 
know not—to escape pollution. 


“ Hear it, old man! full of days— 
Give Sir Richard Bentley praise.” 


i The virgin volumes are unpawed— 
so are all virgin volumes—but these 
are unpuffed —and the boards to 
our eyes have the glistening gloss of 
laurel and holly transporting us 
from our own avenue to the moun- 
tain-side. Wholesome! If we are 
not delighted with the inside, it will 
be the author’s fault—not oure; for 
our very senses are refreshed, and 
though not “the slaves of our own 
eyes,” the trains of thought and feel- 
ing, set quickly agoing by an im- 
pression, are always more vivid— 
and ’tis easy to see and say why— 
than when sluggishly obeying a con- 
ception. 

Some months ago, we remember 
reading a just and generous eulogy 
on the genius displayed throughout 
these volumes, in the Sun; and in 
the last number of the Quarterly, Mr 
Downes’s great powers were rightly 
appreciated, while the ingenious and 
enlightened critic could not approve 
of their application. But into that 
question, and some others, we shall 
enter in our article or articles on the 
“ Mountain Decameron; ” for this 
is but an introduction, and we have 
room but to give some idea of the 
frame, on which he has woven the 
web of destiny of many a strange 
sufferer pursued, overtaken, op- 
pressed, and strangled by some un- 
sparing passion. 

Who is Joseph Downes?—We 
know not. For though this is not 
the first time we have heard him 
speaking of himself, in confessions 
that bewilder alike our heart and 
our understanding, he comes before 
us at once in so many shapes, that 
he is perfectly distracting—each 
more singular than another, some- 
times one and all seeming as if they 
were fictitious, and sometimes as if 
they were several modifications. of 
one extraordinary character inhabit- 
ing a living tenement of flesh and 
blood, and giving utterance to griefs 
and agonies, in language black with 
a dreadful sincerity that colours the 
page like the shadow of a thunder- 
cloud ; and then he suddenly waxes 
so merry of mood, so full of glee, 
and so jovial, that we forget we are 
with him at midnight in some howl- 
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ing and houseless solitude by the 
Welsh sea-shore, and believe our- 
selves snugly seated with him by 
the ingle in Ambrose’s, alone by 
our two selves, except that well- 
known wee white bit mousey, nib- 
bling his ration of cheese on the rug, 
and then beeking his sleek side in 
the blaze, as if he were the tiniest 
of allimaginable doggies—and you 
see he wears a silver collar. 

This seems to be the Phantom in 
one of his phases. 


‘*T may here remark that he seems to be 
a man whose mind may rather be said to 
command him, by some morbid process 
through which it is become independent on 
his will, than he can be said to possess and 
command his mind. Perhaps I mean his 
mental impulses—perhaps I don’t know 
what I mean precisely. No matter. Do 
you study this human enigma, as I bring 
you better acquainted. Among other oddi- 
ties, he has that of a bitter disappointment 
in literature. ‘ What has he published ?’ 
you enquire. Nothing! ‘ How then? 
Beaten in the race, and never has run?’ 
Oh, but he declares that there is no longer 
such a thing as Fame in England, so the 
prize is gone: there’s no ‘ Plate’ to run 
for! that Fame now means a week’s or 
month’s mention of your name or book 
among the authors ‘of the Day’—a very 
correct expression, That where the ‘ world’ 
reads for novelty only, fighting for its fa- 
vour is like the gladiator’s fight, the issue 
certain death; for the next work published 
must be the conqueror, because it will inevi- 
tably be the newer. I leave these matters. 
But he has suffered more decided disap- 
pointments thaa this equivocal one, I pre- 
sume, by deaths of friends and other events, 
which have driven him, long ago, to seek 
out, as he says, ‘aby-lane to death,’ with 
its cool green footing, instead of the noisy 
highway to the ‘ dark inn,’ and finds peace, 
if it can be attained, the best ambition. His 
soul sickened at all the world calls success 
in life, beyond the humblest support of life. 
In his own profession, a soundless gallop on 
the mountain top sod, in a moonlight mid- 
night, had more attraction for him than the 
city glories of his brethren, he composing 
(for he has the lyrical fury on him some- 
times) to the ‘ rumble’ of the thundering 
cataract, more willingly than to that of 
‘ chariot wheels,’ ” 


This must be Joseph Downes. The 
same unforgetable voice is in our 
ears we heard many years ago— 
and we are sorry that it should still 
syllable the same sentiments. But 
let that pass. Here he is the Rural 
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Doctor—the Physician of the Moun- 
tains. But then it is ‘* Myself” who 
thus describes the Galen of the 
Giens. Which is the substance, and 
which the shadow ? Who is the 
Quaker ? Each—both. Who Umbra? 
Joseph Downes, myself, the Doctor, 
the Quaker, Umbra, and two or three 
Shadows of the Shades of Dreams, 
all walking to and fro through the 
Principality, for the most part good 
friends, but occasionally quarre}ling, 
and yet but one Pedestrian. The 
Sphinx! But we are Gidipus. This 
One-in-many, or Many-in-one is ac- 
companied in his wanderings in 
Wales, by Major R, . . . who, in his 
sporting jacket, we at first sight 
thought was either ourselves, or 
Christopher North—and by the Rev. 
Ezekiel Evans, a Welsh parson, with 
a “strong pawpensity” for the 
“dwama” of methodism, and living 
in hopes of becoming a wandering 
Wesley. * Myself” —not Christopher 
North, but Joseph Downes—says that 
he holds it “more than good luck, 
even a sort of salvation, that he has 
fallen in with the persons who are to 
be your company daily, if such be 
your pleasure. .... . The 
moodiness of one (the Doctor), 
the halcyon nature and kindheart- 
edness of another of them (the 
Major—another Christopher), the 
whimsical conceits, odd ambition, 
and odder figure of a third (the Me- 
thody )—all these keep parrying the 
deeper deadlier impressions of thoee 
now mournful mountains, and con- 
verting many a source of deepest 
darkest thinking into the gay and 
superficial play of thought.” 

There is a sort of Piscatory Pas- 
toral Poem, pleasant to us because 
we know the parties who were en- 
gaged in the simple scenes it paints, 
called the Angler’s Tent. All the 
world once knew, that we receivedin 
our own Tent, pitched near thesource 
of our Dee, Prince Leopold, now 
King of Belgium, and Dr Parr, now 
a bishop in the Low Countries. And 
John Watson Gordon, then a good, 
now a great portrait painter, sketch- 
ed us all, variously employed, at its 
mouth. Then there was our famous 
Pilgrimage to the Kirk of Shotts, il- 
lustrated by William Allan, the best 
historical painter Scotland has pro- 
duced, next to David Wilkie. Had 
Joseph Downes, alias Myself, alias 
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the Doctor, alias the Quaker, alias 
Umbra, alias the Shadow of the 
Shade of a Dream, any dim re- 
miniscence of those Tents ere he 
wrote thus— , 

“*T shall first ask as to their being willing to 
take a cup of teaand a cake with us under 
some ‘ romantic mountain forest-crowned ?’ 
To sit at our tent’s mouth on some sunshiny 
sod, betwixt a hanging wood and water, 
‘ far from the haunts of men’ (yet peradven- 
ture busier with man than ever), sung to 
by the woodlark or cuckoo, or plained to by 
the ow], hopelessly ? For our odd amateur 
gipsy the Doctor, is fond of reading on 
into the night, by a very bright moon, or his 
little lamp when the night is sultry and 
at. 3: 

“ Moreover, be not surprised, if, after 
my taking leave of thee at night in this my 
most disorderly Diary, you find me (or us), 
by the place I date from next morning, to 
have taken a miraculous night journey, too 
long for aught but seven-leagued boots or 
the Chapel of Loretto to perform. Under« 
stand, in explanation, that this newt day in 
the journal is nvé our next day, but the 
first agreeable next day, as I shall observe 
the plan of selection both in the romances 
and our daily travels . . . . 

‘* Heavens! what a luxury of pure and 
innocent thoughts—what a sabbath of rest 
from a!l troublous, anxious, wicked, or over 
wrought feelings—what a delicious disdain 
of the whole world and its little selfish doings 
on the outside of our mighty green walls, 
starred with the lone taper of the cottage by 
night, beautified with its lone curling 
smoke-wreath, and the dim white lambs of 
its owner by day—what a self-hugging 
glorious contempt of Time (the old crabbed 
task-master of mankind)—let him and his 
officious gnomon point where they will to 
midnoon or midnight—what a fine rapture 
of peace and goodwill towards men, yea, 
beasts, trees, reptiles, comes like an angelic 
resurrection from a grave over one’s whole 
nature, in such scenes as I have been enjoy- 
ing, turning a bad man into a penitent, and 
a good one into an angel, for the hour! 
such blessed, blue, clear, all-innocent, be- 
atified hour of paradise restored !” 

Mr Downes, it is easy to see al- 
ready, is no ordinary man; and you 
will‘not be startled to hear us tell 


_you, that we think him one of the 


most powerful painters of nature in 
prose, in our language. Many may 
think that his descriptions are inflat- 
ed and exaggerated; but we beg 
them to remember, that a balloon 
must be inflated to mount the skies. 
And with gas. The bladders you 
have seen have been all inflated too, 
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but with mere common air taken out 
of the atmosphere; and though they 
may have lent you their friendly 
buoyancy when you were learning to 
swim inaburn, we must be much mis- 
taken indeed, if they ever assisted 
you to fly from Calais to Dover. 
Just so with Mr Downes’s descrip- 
tions. They are inflated with gas. 
You take your seat in the car, and 
up goes the balloon to about the al- 
titude of the Peak of Teneriffe. 
You feel the climate chilly, and 
come wavering down to this world 
again like a cat in a parachute. But 
his descriptions are exaggerated. 
What! Snowdon at sunrise? Look 
at it and you will allow you lied. 

** But a nobler spectacle is above ; the 
disrobing to the sun of all Snowdon’s morn- 
ing mountains. The resurrection—if I may 
venture the term—of the greater beauties of 
mountains, from the night horror of their 
mere dusky outlines, has something in it of 
awful and even supernatural in look, that 
almost attracts the fancy toward the true 
tremendous re-appearance of all things after 
the Grave's own long night. There are to 
be seen, high up Snowdon, peculiar tints of 
umber red, mixed with grey blue, the for- 
mer ferruginous probably, but whispering to 
fancy of ancient volcanic ruins. But now 
the horrid sable which all night long had 
frowned round their grim brows, kept melt- 
ing away into silvery, rosy, vermillion light ! 
Mists (beautiful as the sweetest morning 
could make them, with its tender blue bril- 
liance and tender pale gold of sunlight), 
curled, smiled, and waved, transparent, over 
those grim hues still peeping through. The 
chaotic lofty view of their confused groups 
—the rolling blackness of the mist (itself 
now become their most exquisite beauty !) 
was food for lofty phantasy. As I sat alone 
on the greensward, whither I had climbed, I 
could not help thinking of the emerging of 
the shrouded dead from darkness, from dust, 
from lead, from mould, from marble—to the 
light of the Last Morning! There was a soft 
silent sublimity in the scene and the hour, 
that led on the thought to that hour when all 
graves shall yawn, and all earth yield up 
its dead and its darkness to a sun that shall 
never set, and the shocking shroud which 
hung its horror on the grimness of the cor- 
ruptible body, in the long night of death, 
drop or change into the robes of the incor- 
tuptible! of the eternal angel, emerging 
from those terrific ruins of man! of the an- 
gel, or whatever else our finite conceptions 
can picture, as the beauty of a soul admit- 
ted to the presence of God!” 


We wrote that passage ourselves, 
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thirty years ago, and we can prove 
it; for the manuscript is in the hands 
of one who never showed it to mor 
tal creature. Joseph Downes wrote 
it last, so it is his; and we are proud 
of it. We always suspect plagiarism 
in the coincidence or identity of a 
single happiest word in two sen- 
tences written by different men; 
but when a whole impassioned burst 
like the above breaks out from one 
man’s heart, one and the same as 
broke out from another man’s heart 
thirty years before, when standing 
astonied on the same spot, what is 
that buta miracle? And he who can- 
not believe a miracle should not say 
that he believes in the resurrection 
either of the body or the soul of a 
man or a mountain. 

Here is an extract of a different 
character, and it contains several pic- 
tures, one that might have been paint- 
ed by Claude, and one by Poussin. 
’Tis thus a Quaker writes to a Quak- 


-er. We must mount a broad brim 


“* Whoever follows the road from Harlech 
to Beddgelert, and the region of Snowdonia, 
comes at about three miles distance, to the 
solitary shore of a noble estuary formed by 
the mouth of the river Dyrrwhyd, where it 
expands into sea, after washing the bases of 
green and pastoral mountains, and precipices 
with forest trees, and their almost vertical 
masses of shade. 

** Nothing in landscape can exceed the 
soft beauty, or the solemn grandeur of this 
intimate intermixture of marine and home 
scenery; of the peeping huts of shepherds, 
and the towering sail of the adventurous 
merchant ship, departing for distant shores, 
—of the whole ‘ deep deep sea’ on one hand, 
and on the other the lessening, narrowing 
distance of the river, hiding its diminished 
head under bowering oaks, and approxima- 
ting mountains: these last presenting the 
softest sunshiny green slopes to the sun. 
There, this broad, brimming, blue basin, like 
a bay of itself, which its conflux with ocean 
presents, shrinks into the pastoral perspec- 
tive of a gentle river ruaning up into rural 
haunts, a mere sky-blue open brook, thread- 
ing at low water the mid-channel, deserted 
by the sea, through which the Welsh pea- 
sant-lover can wade ona bright Sunday to 
meet a sweetheart. On each side, a mar- 
bled expanse of the finest sands stretches 
away, yellowing in the gold light of a sum- 
mer morning. No horrid depth of black 


mud (half smothering you in imagination 
with its mere look), here scowls, on the re- 
trocession of the sea. . 

“* ¢ The extent of these sands is great, and 
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the prospect of them horrible,’ quoth Lord 
Lyttleton. In storm and coming night-fall, 
I grant it is; but their effect, when seen by 
sun and summer’s blue, joined to the noble 
green banks (those banks being sides of vast 
mountains), and over-skimmed by snowy 
sea-gulls, is that of a soft, solemn, beautiful 
repose, as far from horror, as the calm of a 
sweet sleep is from the grim grandeur of the 
sleep of death. 

“ As we stand on the edge of the sea- 
river—a crowd of mountain-tops is in lofty 
distance before us, rolled up yet in a night 
of their own, but grimly yielding to the 
broad morning laugh of the whole sea firma- 
ment, of June-blue, and a sun making that 
sea glister gloriously. The brilliant dazzle 
of such an object as the whole floor of the 
great deep, is relieved by the view of several 
dim islands off the promontory of Llynn, 
and the vision of a shore, the blueish sha- 
dowy outline of one, more distant still. 

** But close beside us, all is home-felt 
beauty—the little ferry house, the pattering 
of a sea at play with real green banks, all 
that a quiet eye can desire, to transmit a 
sympathetic quietude to a heart at rest, in 
the way of scenery is here, as if no such 
things as mountainous waves, and wrecks, 
and cast-up dead, and exile ‘ beyond the 
seas,’ were in this beautiful world! 

‘© Meadows, a little marsh ground, the 
wild-wood and greensward heights just de- 
scribed, lowing cows, bleating lambs, singing 
barefoot girls among them all, and that smil- 
ing, heaving, half sea, half river—are all 
that meet eye or ear! The depth of sands 
in the lane-like road, adds to the charm. 
The little that there is of agricultural ‘ stir’ 
in this part, is hence performed almost with- 
out sound, the humble pony team and gam- 
boo, or sledge without wheels for bringing in 
the hay harvest, all moving as if hushed on 
purpose to avoid breaking the charming si- 
lence, leaving it to those sounds only which 
add to its effect—the plaintive sea-birds’ 
crying, or more cheerful land-birds’ song, 
coming from those retreating heights of an- 
cient woods. 

** Close to the water, indeed in it, stands 
a decent ‘ public,’ as we Welsh call an ale- 
house. Though the folks are a little rude 
and ignorant, their domicile makes amends 
for this. It is very delicious, at the same 
time surprising, to wake in this sort of am- 
phibious abode, for such it is, the tide, when 
in, washing the walls, and you looking down 
from your chamber-window on—the sea! 
Though you see it beating your house walls 
like the ribs of a ship, however, if the mor- 
ning be calm all is gentle grandeur as it 
patters like a lake, and you find your ship 
stedfast, your cabin window visited by swal- 
lows, adorned with eaves, and your ears 
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regaled with ‘ earliest birds’ as sweetly as 
ever. No barbarous bawling, whooping, 
creaking, or rocking, nor pitch, nor tar, (nor 
Jack Tar,) is there to horrify every sense of 
you—a landsman. Instead, a merry shepherd 
is heard on the breast of a mountain on the 
land side of your Janus-faced ark, or girl 
calling cows, and larks singing, and that (to 
me) pleasantest of simple symphonies, the 
mingling sounds of many Jittle streams of 
milk into different milking vessels. Mean- 
while, there is reflected into your eyes from 
some great green precipice of sunshiny 
mountain, such a green-coloured, tender, 
gold light, as assures you you cannot be at 
sea, notwithstanding your catching the low 
yet tremendous peal of the brvad ocean’s 
breaking on the shore near at hand. 

** We were ferried over to a small island, 
of a few acres extent, lying about a mile out 
in the mid estuary, and found it a sort of 
epitome of Wales (Inys Gyftan its name, I 
think), containing rock, wood, beech, sands, 
heath, cliff, in miniature, and—one house, a 
grey and grotesque as some anchorite’s cell. 
Above it hung a rock all ivy, and on its 
roof (green as the ground) stood perched a 
goat (one of the few surviving of that race 
in Wales). He putus in mind, as he stood 
and wondered at us with his beard tinged 
with dew-wet buttercups, that ‘ streamed 
like a meteor,’ et cetera—of Gray's Bard; 
for the fate of his race allied him to that 
‘last minstrel.” We climbed to the higher 
ground—the ‘ table land’ of our isle, and 
while wading the heath and fern therem 
* What’s here?’ said the Major. A wreath 
of smoke curled up, as if out of the ground 
before us. But on reaching it we found that 
our level there ended in a perpendicular wall 
of rock, and that the smoke rose from a 
gipsy fire (or one of gipsy fashion) at the 
base of this rock, where a snug square of 
greensward afforded a pleasant breakfasting 
place, walled in by crags on three sides, and 
roofed with dog-roses, and a far projecting 
mass of ivy. A middle-aged man with some- 
what of the ‘ rueful countenance ’ of La Man- 
cha’s knight, lay idling with a book; two 
boys were busied with the fire, burning pale 
in the sunshine; the remains of a good 
breakfast were on their white cloth; and 
cowslips lay abundant round the solitary’s seat, 
which the boys had gathered for their father.” 


This is the Rural Doctor, a wander- 
er with two sons. Mr Downes knows 
his character weil, and there is great 
tenderness, with a profounder feeling, 
in his description of the influence of 
the beautiful glee of the boys on their 
father’s soul, sullen oft as a tarn, 
that looks as if it threatened you with 
mischief simply for looking at it as 
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you pass it by, among the moun- 
tains. Yet wrong not the one or 
the other, for a smile from the deep 
heavens on high, with its vast blue 
sphere, or a smile from the deeper 
heavens below, in the small orbs of 
human eyes, blue light too, but love- 
lier far than ever steeped the etherial 
plains, in an instant illumines both 
with bliss. Sometimes the Doctor’s 
face, we are told, was wont “ to 
become like that of another man, 
and one on no good terms with the 
world, or life, or man, and hardly 
Heaven; for something of expres- 
sion not detected in the visage of a 
uniformly good man often passed 
like a cloud over his;” but the in- 
fluence of childhood on a rugged 
nature was here perceptible, as they 
ran up from time to time to chatter 
with their father, or briog him more 
flowers, of which he seemed insatiate 
in his desires. From the life! We 
could imagine these lines to have 
been written by miserable Words- 
worth. But was he ever so? We 
once dreamt we saw him tearing his 
hair in distraction and despair. 


** My Boy’s Birtupay. 
*¢ Instead of all, of soothing kind, 
Vital to peace, in life’s decline, 
As blood to life—what do I find ? 
This little hand in mine ? 
Of all that under heaven’s wide cope, 
Seemed mine, by perjury of Hope, 
What's left me, as to death I grope ? 
Its blue sunshine ! 


** With nought to hope, yet much to fear, 
In life’s grim nightfall left to pine, 
To earth—this rock !—what chains me here! 
This hand, this hand of thine! 
This pleasing pain, this painful joy, 
Which all unconsciously, dear boy, 
Thou putt’st in mine, 


*¢ And yet I want some other eye, 
With mine to see thy soft ones shine ; 
I want some other heart to sigh 
And fear for thee, with mine ; 
For God forbid this darksome mind, 
And haunted heart should ever find 
Fit mates in thine! 


** Thou blest blue heaven! thou playmate- 
friend ; 
My heart’s sole anchorage are you; 

That blue will frown—that playtime end, 
Then, comforter, adieu! 

And oh,—death’s ever ready dart! 

Mortal, oh mortal, boy, thou art ; 

Soon this warm hand—have comfort, Heart, 
For thou art teo ! 


‘¢ Wearied of wandering here, a wretch, 
When leaves lie dead, and foul floods rave, 

When downwards my wild arms I stretch, 
Impatient for a grave,— 

Then think I on ¢hy helpless plight, 

My motherless! in shock’d affright, 

Think on thee left an orphan quite, —‘ 
And thou dost save! 


‘* Hail! then, my treasure, safe to land 
Through all the perils of a year! 
Still do Lhold thee by this hand? 
Still healthful, and still here ? 
Thanks, Heaven !—this well-timed pulse and 
palm 
So cool, shall be as sun and psalm, 
To make one blessed Sabbath calm, 
For me, my dear! 


‘* So hand in hand, a little while, 
We’ll haunt the wild brooks, pick the 
flowers ; 
What though mine be a hollow smile, 
Not mine thy coming hours ? 


‘Neither are my pains coming thine ; 


Though soon divides thy path and mine, 
Grief shall not blot this day’s sunshine, 
Howe’ er fate lowers. 


** Yet go—with fitter playmates ‘ keep’ 
Thy birth-day, with ‘ feast,’ frolic, glee ; 
The tears thou shalt not see me weep, 
Are fittest ‘ gifts’ from me; 
This hand for me, that heart for those, 
Mine, one sweet hour—theirs to-day’s close 
Hands, heart, and glee. 


** Yet I’ll be with thee to the end, 
Though lonely on some mountain heath, 

Thy birthday with thy spirit spend, 

As might mine after death, 
Follow thee every where ;—Heaven send 
For thee some more effectual friend, 
To love, to cherish, to defend— 

And take this breath! ” 


We have been suspected, we can- 
not conjecture why, of a love of 
mystification; and our simplest 
words, sincere as water, have been 
accused of occult meanings which, 
we are confident, are unknown to 
themselves at this day. Yet it is 
most unfair, indeed unreasonable, to 
blame for his duplicity, or triplicity, 
a being avowing himself We. Were 
Christopher North a mere Eeo, you 
might tax him with deviations from 
the line of uniformity; but it is no 
unusual occurrence with Us, for one 
to “be stepping westward,” while 
another “due east his journey takes,” 
and a third points like a needle to 
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the North. Keeping this ever in 
mind, you need at no time or place 
be surprised to see one or other of 
Us, while you have an assurance in 
a well-known hand that Kit is at 
Canton. With the exception of 
Christopher North, Joseph Downes 
is the least egotistical, and the most 
nosmetipsical person we know. One 
of him never appears in these vo- 
Jumes at all—nor, as far as we can 
make it out, is Myself” acquainted 
with him ; but the Rural Doctor,who 
is certainly Mr Downes, and like him 
a Quaker (we hardly know whether 
Mr Downes is a Quaker or not), is 
his most intimate friend, and gene-« 
rally carries in his pocket a MS. 
volume of his poems, entitled “Songs 
of the Unknown.” A volume of 
poems by the same Unknown were 
published more than a dozen years 
ago under the name of Joseph 
Downes, who certainly wrote them, 
and they were reviewed in Black- 
wood. To the uninitiated this may 
seem rather aravelled web, and not 
to be seen through—but to most of 
Us it is easy as the Rule of Three. 
The Unknown is said—and truly— 
to have much of the temperament 
of genius—and as a matter of course, 
or rather accompaniment, to be a 
little mad—having “ that peculiar 
combination of feelings, frame of 
nerves, worldly accidents perhaps, 
which go to make up that mo:t un- 
enviable distinction from the ordi- 
nary human character.” He seems 
to be one of the Rural Doctor’s pa- 
tients, or, in other words, his own 
physician. His MS. poems are all 
about himself, who is out of and be- 


ODE TO MY HOUR OF DEATH. 
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side himself, and the malady com- 
mon to the Three. “From the sim- 
plest taint of this malady,” say they— 
from the lips of the Doctor— (that 
has the odd infirmity of groaning in 
song instead of the usual way) to the 
inveterate and hopeless height of it, 
when events have exasperated the 
slight spot into an open plague-boil, 
and the gentler constitutional melan- 
choly of birth has been fostered into 
the shut-up despair of adult ordeclin- 
ing age—from the pensive play of 
Fancy tothe melancholichorrer ofthe 
dream of the Mad at Heart—I have 
culled every specimen I could find.” 
And he goes on finely and forcefully 
to characterise the moods and the 
seasons in which they were dashed 
off. The author of the Mountain 
Decameron concludes his Preface 
with these words,—“ If it was praise- 
worthy in our antique sage to satisfy 
this craving even in his lust hour, 
raising his sapient head with all the 
weight of death thereon, to enquire 
the topic of his friends’ whisperings 
together, perhaps it may be held 
excusable for one, the least of a sage 
possible, to ask, even at the eleventh 
hour, as idle a question of the Cri« 
tical World—“ Am Ia Poet?” We 
cannot answer for the Critical 
World,—but supposing for a mo« 
ment the question put to Us—Chris- 
topher North in a firm voice replies 
—YEs. 

When did you read verses more 
powerful than these, to stir-up those 
soul-purging passions, as the Stagi- 
tite calls them, Pity and Terror? 
We never did. 


BY A WANDERER IN WALES. 


Wuere dost thou waylay me, oh Hour, 
Watching, like some wild beast in jungle dark, 


Me to devour ? 


Hour of the last leap of Life’s fluttering spark ! 


Assume the very form, 


In which thou’lt ride the storm 

Of death! appear! appear! thou shapeless Terrible! 
Paint on yon sunshiny bank’s green 
The Mirage of my parting scene, 

When on the die of Life’s last sand, hangs Judgment, 


Heaven, and Hell! 


By what inn-hut—what wild wayside, 
What buzzing pauper room—what loathsome bed, 
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On which have many died, 
Grim dost thou hide ? 
Who lifts a fall’n wayfaring stranger’s head ? 
Who closes the blue lips, 
And eyes in long eclipse, 
Or waits to close,—for decency not pity ? 
I yearn, I long to look upon 
Her who shall whisper “ He is gone!” 
Oh, be it some grey crone, far from the hated city ! 


My heart, since I have thought and felt, 

Only in rustic haunts, to rustics only, 

Where peace and pastoral dwelt, 
Would ope or melt— 

Social in loneliness, in cities lonely: 
An old dame’s spinning wheel 
Taught it to sweetly feel, 

Dancing to its mean music by some autumn-tinted wood ; 
Who could have thought that pensive taste 
Foretold life’s mournful total waste, 

A life, and death, and grave of stranger solitude ? 


But some, for strangers on the earth, 
And aliens in their native land to roam, 
Are marked from birth ; 
Men of xo country unless heaven’s blue dome, 
A melancholy home !— 
Of some chance spot of sky, 
Or star which first our eye, 
New-born, was roll’d on, shall we make our native spot? 
As wisely as “ my Country ” call, 
Some empty spot of this great ball, 
Where chanced our ill-starred birth, where other ties are not. 


Hence of no home death-bed serene 

I dream ; enough for me, self-stung, self-driven, 
(Lifting Time’s dreadful screen) 

That it be green, 

These mountains’ heads bent o’er me and yon heaven. 
Are my dear children there ? : 
Far be they, oh! afar, 

Till Pain and you have done your worst, dark Hour! 
But when our Mother too has done, 
And veiled my face—let them look on 

That “ face-cloth” * green, and leave a tear-drop and a flower. 


Oh, dark Hour! on me, wandering, 
Leap by some river’s high and lonely source, 
Whose little moss-lapped spring 
May softly sing ; 
The pure cold blessing of whose new-born course 
My dying thirst may reach, 
Bowered by old oak or beach, 
Hollowly murmuring the long divorce 
’Twixt the tired body and tired soul, 
’Twixt its clay hut and yon bright whole ; 
And flags and long grass wind my long- unburied corse ! 


[Dec. 





* The name used for a piece of cloth purposely shaped to cover the face of a corpse. — 
Baann’s Popular Antiquities. 
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’Tis something, in our friendless doom, 
To ’scape the false, th’ unfriendly, and the strange ; 
Nor is such green sick-room, 


Of wild-wood gloom, 


One unbefitting the most mighty change, 


Of th’ heart to very clod, 
Of mind to demigod! 


Earth’s sighing stranger to Heaven’s welcomed guest ! 
(There man, unhelped by man, must grope 
His dim way!) or, if faints Faith’s hope,— 
Change from short troubling to eternal rest. 


It is fortunate for us that we have 
so seldom said any thing of the sce- 
nery of Wales, that the few drops 
which at a chance time may have 
trickled from our pen, are as forgot- 
ten dew on the grass of some old 
pasture that has been for years un- 
der the plough. Penmanmaur, Ca- 
der Idris, Snowdon, we thank ye 
in our humble heart, that your very 
shadows in our memory awed us 
dumb. We have been made to know 
that not till now had we under- 
stood the character of Llewellyn’s 
Land. We were too young (O hea- 
vens! can a mortal creature be too 
young! ) and our restless heart could 
not suffer our eyes to see what they 
now see visioned by this magician. 
Hundreds of little fairy worlds, 
fresh as if they were new creations, 
keep rising and setting within the 
regions of our closed eyes; for only 
when the lids are down, will the 
long-past far-away from oblivion re- 
visit our soul. But it is only be- 
cause they resemble one another, 
that we think of them as having 
been, as still being—changed now 
perhaps, and like ourselves, look- 
ing ol\d—in Wales! We have for- 
gotten what separates them so, and 
sigh to think that were we in 
among them, we should lose our 
way in the intervening wildernesses, 
and feel as if a stranger, where the 
whole month-long day of June once 
was but as one beautiful hour, in 
which we sailed along between 
heaven and earth. Yet saw we not 
then with our bodily eyes, nor 
since then, did imagination ever 
body forth aught lovelier than this, 


‘** A fog—with its beautiful phantasmago- 
ria of landscape—has amused us on out early 
road; and here we are, at last, breakfasting 
on a very balcony of mountain! a sheep- 
nibbled grassplot on a lofty point, above fog 
and dale, and open to the brilliant blue of 
heaven peeping overhead, the billowy vapour 


yet rolling like a silver sea below. A little 
lonely lake (I swear it shall not be a pool! ) 
heaves softly blue beforeus. Tufts of the 
silvery flowers of the beautiful * maiden’s- 
hair’ are nodding round us. 

‘* That many-scented perfume, the aromatic 
odour of mountains, which all perceive in 
these places, without knowing its particular 
sources, the wild thyme and distant bog- 
myrtle, however, being most palpable—and 
which we enjoy on even the nakedest 
sheep-walk, is wafted on the warm air. A 
noble apartment! roofed with all heaven’s 
concave, floored with the dewy greensward, 
whence the air of summer-morning seems to 
exhale like a breath, sweet and fresh beyond 
conception, as from some underground magic 
paradise of delicate sweets within that pure 
Jap of earth! What a strange neglect of 
one of our senses, that was the medium of 
so much innocent luxury to the Romans, do 
English moderns exhibit! Oh, the detes- 
table musk, and all perfumes whatever, in- 
deed! How much supericr one mountain- 
flower that has a scent, nay, the very grass ! 
The ‘lavender’ for his hostess’s sheets 
reads pleasant enough in old Walton’s book ; 
but give me the fresher feast or none. 

‘“‘ The sun has now evaporated the last gems 
of dew, to form a little fairy ring for the dry 
expansion of that next best luxury of a wild 
ramble—a virgin- white tablecloth! Thus 
we have secured two blessings, the olfactory 
and the ocular. But a higher ocular treat 
is that irregular round of water—a liquid air, 
which keeps gleaming azure as asky, just 
before us, and heaving after each little breeze, 
as softly and (almost) as voluptuously 
lovely, as a beautiful bosom settling into a 
gentle heaving, after a panting motion ex- 
cited by some love-surprise, while the tell- 
tale blue eye above Jaughs love in the fa- 
voured gazer’s eyes, The small unveiled 
circle of blue clear sky above us, has be- 
trayed me into this comparison. Beautiful 
coloured wings of little birds keep skimming 
our lake’s surface, and often dip, ruffling a 
moment the perfect blue sphere, which that 
surface and the reflected blue of sky, together 
complete. Pure and delicious it is ¢o thought, 
that our water now boiling on our gipsy- 
fashioned triple stick, is dipped out of that 
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unfrequented high receptacle of the waters of 
heaven, fresh from ‘their aerial distillation, 
without a touch or taint of earth, or mortal 
hands; that we drink after the pretty lark’s 
beak only, or other such sweet and clean 
drinkers that wing their way to its brink. 

* Looking across our lake, we see but 
sky or its mist, as the land sinks suddenly 
there, in quite a precipice of a hillside (slop- 
ing down to a long pastoral sort of valley) ; 
hence its brimming basin looks to want a 
further bank, and one might imagine its 
crystalline blue swell of water to be over- 
flowing there, and running over and down 
to some inundated country below. 

** As the whole mass of mist now grew 
alight with the resistless sunshine, we en- 
joyed the last of the pictorial drama of fog 
which had amused us. For while we were 
in the vale below, every hill-top farm, every 
browsing cow or sheep that happened to 
appear, perched in a transient outbreak of 
the golden blue of the sun-light and the sky, 
took the oddest grotesque aspect thus stand- 
ing, cut off by the whole white wall of fog, 
from the base of the mountain-side that 
uplifted it; an aspect of not enly prodigious 
altitude, but of something supernatural and 
aérially beautiful. Every little yellow 
strawed fold-yard, or mossy cot, or flock of 
lambs thus insulated, and ‘ unfolded in a 
spleen’ to our eyes but a minute before the 
‘jealous’ fog shut all up again, became as 
* creatures of the element at play in the 
plighted clouds,’ the clouds of fog, whose 
rolling plice quickly were woven again 
round them into a thick shroud. 

‘* A church, across a deep dale, only par- 
tially revealed, was converted into a sea-beat 
grey fortress, with some dark outwork or 
bastion (which was in reality a clump of 
yews with their dim black), whose ruin the 
white deluge of that soundless sea seemed 
bent on utterly obliterating, for at every roll 
of its volumed vastness, the shape (for ca- 
thedral-ruin, or castle, or rock it was by 
turns) kept growing more indistinct, till 
like a melting edifice of dissolving chalk be- 
fore its tide, at last it vanished, melted quite 
away. 

‘* But now is the pleasantest phantasma, 
the bird’s eye view of the deep valley below 
us, where we have been long hearing the 
calling of cows, and singing of girls invisible, 
in meadows equally a blank. Now a whole 
rainbow on the ground begins to peep, as we 
look down! for all the July flowers of some 
brightest green moist meadows are beginning 
to paint with their own sweet colours the 
now transparent vei] that has hidden all 
from our eyes,-—and behold! all is visible! 
Cows, girls, flocks, roofs of thatch, blue 
steaming river, wandering springs with a 


_ glitter as of quicksilver, and cowslipped mea- 


dows! Charming headlong perspective ! 
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** After some wordy war on the feverish 
topic of polities, we found relief in the con- 
trast of the deep calm and silence of nature, 
the mild blue vault, the undisturbed atmos- 
phere of our lofty yet not moorisl breakfast 
place, in the low patter of that lonesome lake, 
with its floating flowers and large aquatic 
leaves, and its tiny waves washing its mockery 
of a beach (a foot’s breadth of whitest peb- 
bles, polished and pure, fringing a velvet 
sod), over whose brink nodded wild-flowers 
to their watery floral sisters in the liquid 
blue, like nymphs of the woods smiling to 
young naiads, and smiled and gracefully cur- 
tesied to in return, For as each gentle 
swell of the water softly subsided, it imparted 
to its native flowers a correspondent gentle 
sinking, suggesting the idea of such graceful 
obeisance of some ‘gentle lady, mild and 
beautiful.’ 

** The ‘silent occupation’ and mild face 
of our placid Major too added somewhat of 
peace to the scene, which our poetical gipsy 
did not much disturb by softly beginning to 
recite to him the following sonnet, applicable 
to that occupation. 

* Where Surrey’s favourite hill o’erlooks the 
Thames, 

And Twick’nam’s flow’ry meads fair maids 

invite, 

The patient angler sits from morn till night 
Pursuing his mild sport. And who condemns 
His quiet pastime in the summer air ? 

He is the Muses’ warbling son, and they 

Ne’er suffer unbeguiled to pass away 
The hours of him who is their special care, 

For him the shade of Thomson shall arise ; 
For him sad Eloisa’s Bard shall sing ; 

The fields for him assume their yayest dyes ; 
Naiad or Sylph from every lily spring ; 

For him old Faunus’ voice shal! cheer the skies, 
And Nymphs and Dryads dance in festive ring! 

‘** Now to whom do you, or you, assign 
the paternity of that stray sonnet ?’ en- 
quired he. 

“© We thought of Wordsworth. We 
might, but for the modern allusions, have 
thought of some high Elizabethan sonneteer ; 
and Ezekiel bolder, and in spite (not igno- 
rance of course) of the intrusion of Thomson, 
would father it on his own famed country. 
man Fthys Prichard, the Llandovery Vicar, 
author of ‘The Welshman’s Candle,’ who 
‘ flourished,’ unluckily, in the days of Charles 
I, : 

‘* * What a paradoxical age is this!’ then 
proceeded our Rural Doctor. ‘ An age 
that has utterly renounced poetry has made 
a poet, and no mean one, of a publisher. 
That is one of a little bouquet of such minor 
flowers of poesy, given to this same iron age 
by Mr Moxon, It is no praise to say that 
Dodsley, though become a sort of English 
classic, could not have written any thing ap- 
proaching in beauty some ef these sonnets ! 

‘**] think there is an elegant finish about 
them, a warmth of feeling under good com- 
mand, a power of condensation as well as 
choice of images, well suited to produce that 
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delicate whole in miniature, that exquisitely 
pencilled ‘Forget me not’ flower of the 
Pierian spring called Sonnet. 
** The cygnet crested on'the purple water ; 
The fawn at play beside its graceful dam ; 
On cowslip-bank in spring the artless lamb; 
The hawthorn robed in white, May’s fragrant 
daughter ; 

The willow weeping o’er the silent stream ; 
The rich laburnum with its golden show ; 
On summer-eve earth’s many-coloured bow ;: 
Diana at her bath; Aurora bright; 
The star of eve: the lily, child of Light.’ 

* a * * * 


‘* Here are more images than lines, and 
every one imbued with the very spirit of 
beauty, ideal or material.” 

Yes; Edward Moxon’s Sonnets 
are all good—some of them “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly ;” and why wonder 
that they should beso, flowing from 
the pure heart and gentle spirit of a 
friend of Rogers and of Lamb. 

We puniched Barry Cornwall and 
his coterie a month or a year ago, 
for ceaselessly sonnetteering and 
sing-songing about the sea. They 
have done all the little in their 
power to dispel “of the old sea 
our reverential fear.” Had he not 
shown, in the first storms of winter, 
that he enjoyed a shipwreck as 
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fiercely as ever, we should have be- 


gun to look on him as no better 
thana Virginia-water of the largest 
size. The Sea! the Sea! the Sea! 
Well, what then? A shout from 
the mouths of Ten Thousand Greeks 
must surely have been much louder 
than any cry conceivable from the 
potato-trap of one Cockney. Then 
The Ten Thousand had reached a 
hill above the shore, after a march 
of some fifteen hundred leagues 
or so, whereas the Unit had come 
down from Town to Dover, on the 
top of one of the light coaches, with 
his carpet-bag. he dangers en- 
countered in his retreat were imagi- 
nary, for after all, the lynch-pin was 
not loose. But we read in Xenophon 
that clouds of dust, “ with fiery faces 
thronged and dreadful arms,” bu- 
ried his phalanx almost to within 
sight of the sea. That cry was sub- 
lime. But Barry Cornwall might 
with more propriety, on the entrance 
of his boy in green livery with the 
hissing urn, have squealed out—The 
Tea ! the Tea! the Tea! 
But hear Mr Downes: 


OCEAN.—AN ODE. 
CALM. 
The Sea! the Sea! be silent, Air and Earth,— 
Back in dumb distance, World, while on the brink 
Of this sublimer world of elder birth, 
Boundlessly thundering, I stand and think, 
Till thy last lights go out; thy mock-suns shrink 
To stars, to falling stars; then vanish wholly. 
Ocean ! to me, loosed from life’s latest link, 
Thy look grows awful, and thy vast voice holy ; 
Like death’s it murmurs “ God”! weans man from hope’s soft folly, 
Uplifting, lulling, filling quite with grandest melancholy! 
Yes, by this solitude of half the globe, 
Methinks I stand like a departing soul, 
By Death’s black sea, when shivering to disrobe, 
Half pleased, half loth, her eyes pierce that dusk whole, 
Limitless, moonless, for shore, star or pole ; 
Now spied, now lost again; as mine now strain, 
And fancy faint blue shores, where only roll, 
Vast o’er thy void illimitable plain, 
Thy anarchies of seas to form a Main; 
And all thy tides, oh, sable Sea! though vain 
Mirage those “happy isles” some see or feign, 
May tend, beyond man’s bounded ken, to Heaven their source again. 
Ocean! another world of unknown creatures ! 
Another Nature on her rocking throne, 
Bare-bosomed to the sun! our terrene Nature’s 


Indomitable sister, savage, lone, 


In her green gulphy realm as Heaven’s high blue unknown! 
What, though man skim its suburb, down th’ abyss 

Pry, as our Newton pried round Heaven’s high own? 

Still shut as th’ angels’ own metropolie, 

Her unsunned citadel’s seclusion is, 


Where skulls from this our upper world, lie like is shells on this. 
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Despair grows patient, desperation calm, 
While thy vast voice, far sounding solitary, 
Moans to the moon its melancholy psalm ; 
This beach, though wild, a water-worn rock-quarry, 
Is, to the lost, Life’s supernumerary, 
As greensward alley in a moonlight grove 
To happier men—this, this for the world-weary ! 
This, the wild walk and roaring grove they love ; 
Whence they can watch the sun to bed when dreary, 
Sinking in black and blood; and mix such sky-born, airy 
Pictures with their prophetic souls’ of their ends sanguinary ! 


Strange solemn sublunary “ world unknown !” 

From thy “ bourn ” too no traveller returns ; 

Man-forms at intervals come wavering down, 

When some fierce purpose thy fixed limit spurns, 

And there their bones stay in their coral urns. 

Oh! for the wand which once upreared thy waves! 

What death! what life! what beat of fins! how spurns 

His dry death-bed Leviathan! what graves! 

What skeletons of unknown form, crusted with shells! what caves 

Of wealth ! what wrecks of antique form! what bones of Mammon’s 
slaves ! 


These the thought sees, eye never; brimming high, 
Thy gulph-waves hide th’ astonishments they hold; 
Nor can man quite renounce humanity, 
But that its touch steals with this weltering cold ; 
What knells for broken hearts these waves have tolled ! 
Eternal partings sob in this low roar ! 
Some hope of hearts which but that one consoled, 
Thy every night-storm blasts on every shore ; 
The sailor’s—transport’s wife—that convict’s self—hung o’er 
Thy blue calm in his chains—hopes on, till Shipwreck roars “no more!» 
And worse than broken hopes or broken hearts 
The hope deferr’d—the heart which cannot break,— 
Moan along every coast thy gulf disparts, 
What widows cursed with hope! long loth to take 
The widow’s weeds !—what families which wake, 
From dreams of the poor father emigrant’s 
Letters to bid their faint hearts cease to ache, 
While he, forgetting all their woes and wants, 
** Sleeps well” in thee !—what slaves devouring earth ! * what pants 
Of hearts home-sick to death,—to this soft sound groan dissonance ! 
Most Ancient! ancienter than Death and Hell! 
Old solitary Thunderer thou wast, - 
(Strange secrets th’ earth’s consulted entrails tell!) 
Ere Man was—ere our planet’s bloodless Past, 
That bloody reasoner rose to rule—and blast; 
Not armoured he, though sevenfold armed with mind, 
Oft at his own right hand’s red work aghast, 
Pale in the light of penal fires which shined 
Fresh kindled for his soul, (hell’s dismal dawn) behind,— 
Yet cried to all things“ war,” and “ woe,” but most to his own kind! 


Not room for the last two grand stanzas, Buy the book now—or wait 
till January. 
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